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Preface to the first issue. 


Thankfully reporting my general circumstances 
to be favourable, I would yet say that the passing- 
on of time renders it prudent that I should not 
delay any longer than may be necessary in issuing 
the first portion of this Work. 

In special studies like the present completed 
sections necessarily become detachable units; and 
critical writers more often than not have published 
treatises upon parts of the main lore which engages 
their professional attention at certain intervals. 

This discussion was asked of me long since 
by representative persons, which is another reason 
why I present a portion of it now, notwithstanding 
the fact that all, or almost all the remaining parts 
of it lie ready type-written to the printer’s hand '. 

By waiting till the whole book is manufactured 
I might lose forever the opportunity of saying what 
it has cost me so much labour and time to pre[)are. 

I therefore proceed to lay before my auditors 
in Oxford and before my readers elsewhere what 
I have been able to ascertain with regard to the 
relation once supposed to exist between the well- 


' One (an of course never be certain as to what one may not 
add to such a broad p-escntation of a subioci^. 
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known chief Concepts of the Zend Avesta and cer- 
tain more or less closely analogous developments 
among the suggestions of the Greek philosophical 
writers, including permissibly among them the Jewish 
Alexandrians with their most prominent scholar, 
Philo. 

I have in my opening chapter entered to a 
certain extent upon prefatory and introductory 
matter, which renders what I have to say here all 
the more succinct. 

The work is an attempt to fulfil an engage- 
ment accepted by me now some few years ago with 
the Trustees of the Sir J. Jejeebhoy Translation 
Fund of Bombay. Those Gentlemen (then upon 
that Board) requested me to write a book upon the 
‘Antiquity of the Avesta’, the occasion for their 
invitation having been (apparently) a sudden change 
of opinion on the part of one who was intimately 
associated with the works of Farsi scholars and also 
nearly allied to myself (not however that this item 
was directly mentioned). 

I answered my esteemed correspondents that I 
could furnish them with an essay within a very 
short time, but that a thorough investigation of the 
question might be delayed for some few years 

^ .owing to the fact that I was in the course of preparing several 
other works, the shortest of which required prolonged attention. (See the 
Texts of the Pahlavi Yasna as for the first time edited with collation 
of Mss. and also for the first time critically translated and commented 
upon in the JRAS July 1900, April and July 1903, Z,D.M.G. April 
and Oct. 1902, April and Oct. 1903, JAOS July 1901, and Oct. 1903, 
etc., etc.; see also the Dictionary of the Gathic Language of the Zend 
Avesta 1902, preceded by the Second Edition of Verbatims and Me- 
tricals in 1900. etc.). 
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And in fact I have indirectly fulfilled both these 
proposals, for I began not so long after their com- 
munication to print articles distinctly bearing upon 
the matter in the Asiatic Quarterly Review and 
later in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and in that of the American Oriental Society and 
in the American Journal of Philology as well as in 
the Critical Review, and several of the Chapters 
contained in this book are really approximate re- 
productions from those insertions 

I was especially under obligations for the com- 
mission for an interior reason. It wais this, - to meet 
the request made it obligatory upon me to do 
without further delay what I had always otherwise 
intended to do, which was to take up once more 
the thread of my original researches begun in ’72. 
As I have elsewhere noted I entered upon Zend 
Philology in the summer of 1876 in order to follow 
out a study of the history of Hegel’s method of 
procedure by sublated negation, regarding this latter 
as having had its true origin through Fichte and 
Jacob Boehme in the writings of the Gnostics, whose 
ideas in their turn were, as I then thought and 
as I think still, to a large extent founded upon the 
suggestions of the Avesta or of its kindred lore. 

I trust that my results will be viewed with the 


* The introductory chapter was partly printed in advance in the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review (Jan. 1903), so the treatment of Tansar’s letter 
(1902), so the section upon ‘parallel development* (1901). So ‘ Zarathiishtra 
and Heraclitus* and ‘Philo’s dynAmeis*, appeared in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (see July 1901, Oct. 1902), etc. 

" See The Five Zarathushtrian Gathas, Introduction, at the close. 
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more indulgence when it is remembered that this 
is the first serious effort as yet ever made by any 
writer to present anything like an interior investi- 
gation of the question. 

The influence of Philo upon the Avesta had 
been asserted by a great scholar and repeated, I 
dare say, by his gifted satellites; but he did not 
proceed to enter upon any very close discussion of 
the texts on either side, or of the subject matter 
considered in its entirety; that is to say, not so 
far as I am aware. 

I cannot believe that he would have persisted 
in his sudden change of opinion had his valued 
life been prolonged. As to this however no one 
can make an assertion. It is sufficient for me to 
say that I have spared no pains to make the treat- 
ment thorough; and 1 trust, that this will be obvious 
upon the face of it 

* Naturally 1 mean to bay this only when my full argument is 
taken into consitleraiion iii the bequenre of iny jmblications, A-» to tlic 
main matter in hand, the translation of the Gathas, I am happy to bay 
that so far as a literal rendering is concerned, my Latin Verbatims of 
*92 — *94 have not yci been superseded, nor are those which I made of 
the Gathas into Sanskrit; see Roth*s Festgriiss, 1^04, and the Actes of 
the International Congress of Orientalistb at Paris, i ^97 ; that is to say, 
‘ not * , judging from a certain prominent rendering of Yasna 45 by an- 
other writer. For my verbatim treatment of that piece (in 1892 — 94) 
in with amne alternatives practically identical with that referred to. 
See also the copiou.s translations which appeared not long since in the 
works of a certain brilliant, if young, contributor to the Syntax of the 
Avesta in JAGS. With one notorious exception, which really proves 
the rule, we are now (some of us very reluctantly) practically unanimoub. 
In the exceptional case referred to the Author follows all the eccentricities 
of tradition with little reserve. 

With few exceptions no verbatims are taught in any critLial 
school save those published in iny Gathas of *92 — *94 a.s rc-edited in the 
English Verbatims of 1900. Even as to interpretation, which is a very differ- 
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There is one especial service which I hope 
that I may have rendered to my greatly more distin- 
guished colleagues upon kindred branches of research. 

It is this. We are, all of us, particularly 
anxious to secure the opinions of experts upon the 
connection of other specialties with our own. 

Here historical writers will at least receive 
opinions upon the relations of the Avesta from one 
who has made exceptional sacrifices of time, effort and 
patience in the study of them; and he should therefore 
be all the more fitted to afford auditors, whether 
through print or lecture, information as to what are 
the bearings of the matter as regards other themes 
as well as to give closer elaborations of the original 
texts. I call this first publication ‘Zarathushtra and 
the Greeks’ instead of the fuller title for an obvious 
reason. For the traditional aspects of the inquiry 
so far as it touches upon history I refer to the 
admirably complete summaries of lYofessor A. V. 
W. Jackson as published in his very valuable volume, 
I'he Prophet of Iran, Zoroaster, NY. This present 
treatise necessarily confines itself to doctrine; and 
to history only as affected by interior considerations. 

If. H, M. Oxford IQ03 — 04. 


€nt thing from Verbatim tranblation, there is scarcely a possible opinion 
of any serious importance which cannot be found at least alternatively 
stated in my tliree Editions together with the Commentary of \) 2 — ’04, 
and the Dictionary, Gathas, Vol Ilia pp. 623 — 21, 1902. AJany sub- 
ordinate touches are of course appearing by way of superficial im- 
provement; but they are for the most part really mere alternatives, the 
.authors thernselves not regarding them as, the most probable suggestions; 
and they are doubtless very uaeftil m stirring up thought. 
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The Avesta\ 


No subject in the ransje of ancient oriental 
literature should be considered more important of 
its kind than that collection of venerable documents 
which has come down to us under the above 
mentioned well-known name. The immense litera- 
ture of India with its divisions and subdivisions 
would indeed prove itself a formidaI)lo rival to any 
other monument of the early intellectual life of man. 
Its depth and later rare refinement, with its minute 
delineations of the more subtle forms of human 
])assion, and the rouj»h exuberance as well the 
remote age of its earlier j)ortions make it, taken as 
a whole, perhaps the most astonishing phenomenon 
of its kind .'unf)ng the present possessions of our 
race, always excepting the aesthetics and dialectics 
of incomparai )le Greece, and the mf)ral earnestness 
of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. But truly 
wonderful iis Indian literature may well be termed, 
it does not in the matter of spiritual tone suq)ass 
the sparse relics of Iranian lore in their mysterious 
sublimity, if indeed it be fair to institute a com- 
parison between the two. For, let it be well re- 
membered, each may claim all that is impressive in 
the other, as they are very near akin. 


^ Introductory. 


1 
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And in their close relationship the northern lore, 
shorn of its dimensions as it is by the effects of an 
unfavourable climate and a bad (strategetic) position, 
(on the highway of migration between l^ast and 
West) may still cissert for itself in the primeval 
sisterhood, if not the senior place, at least one 
which, in several important particulars, is of superior 
interest. 

Its myths are as hoary with the gray of primi- 
tive history as the Indian ; its language, while it has 
sh()wn signs of departure from the common mother 
stock in some particular items where the Indian has 
remained steadfast, has yet preserved others which 
are lost in the kindred speech; and perha|3S it can 
claim a preponderance of earlier survivals. 

And the Iranian, as of course, occupies the 
more original home. I'he Aryan Indians (as no one 
doul^ts) once lived in lands to the North l{iist (or 
North West) of Iran, if not in Iran itself. And our 
convictions as to this are not founded upon mere 
undefined traces of their nationality, biit we have 
actual relics, even in our documents, of those who 
held to the Indian creeds. They still lingered in the 
times of the later Avesta as a down-trodden portion 
of the community, while in the feuds of earlier cen- 
turies they are strong and vigorous, as seen in the 
older book '. 

I'here they enter fiercely into the very struggles 
of the partisans of the two (once twin) religions, just 
as the J3evas themselves and the Asuras were said 
to contend, in some of the old fragments of the 


^ The Gathas, 
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Indian lore ^ D(a)eva-worshippers are met with as 
an inferior caste in the Vendidad long after the 
mass of the I )(a)eva- worshipping Aryans had gone 
south (toward India). And we have in the Gathas 
a conflict so marked, and of a bitterness so pungent, 
that some scholars have been induced to believe 
that it affords us a glimpse of an original feud, hav- 
ing been actually the scene of the first split be- 
tween the main body of the Iranians and the future 
Indians. Some critics have also in fact asserted 
their belief that this religious difference really in- 
duced the memorable march toward the land of the 
Inve Rivers with its momentous conse(|uences *. And, 
as I need hardly add, in these more northern places 
where future Indians and Iranians once lived, (and 
loved and (juarrellcd) we have way -marks of that 
remote and still prior migration from the unknown 
land from which the earliest Aryans came. 

In these time-honoured paths there lingered a scant 
nation of virtuous husbandmen who preferred to worship 
(xod under simpler iiiimes than Vfiruna or Indra, if 
indeed their epoch was not so remote that these 
venerable names were as yet unheard by them And 
as these ‘tiller-men were of the same blood with 
the future Indians, so they spoke the same rich 
langueige, as described above, with a difference 
not greater than, if indeed so great as, that which 


^ See Hang’s Essays, pages 270, 271. 

^ See my article The Vc<]a and the Avesla in East and West, 
Feb. and March, 1902; see also theXIXth Century Keview for jan. ’94. 
® Which indeed scem.s hardly possible. 

* Aryans. 
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distinguishes the dialects of Greece They knew 
the same gods also who were extant at their par- 
ticular ages, and sang to the best of them in the 
same old metres. It is therefore hot at iill quite 
fair to separate these lores too widely. 

Questions indeed arise, and must for ever remain 
unsettled as to how far the differing literatures w'ere 
divided as to time; but no one with any capacity 
whatsoever to read the evidence' can well fail to 
recognise the identities, ;us they so unmistakably reveeil 
themselves before our eyes. Veda is A vesta in many a 
fundamental trait, and Avesta is Veda. Each however 
has its strongly marked idiosyncracies as a sub- 
division of the whole, 'fhe \'eda possesses enonn- 
ously the greater bulk, and in tlie richness of its 
very numerous sections and subsections it surjDiisses 
Avesta mnid a thousand forms of beauty and ex- 
actness, while the Iranians lead the Indians and in 
fact all ancient folk beside them in the elevation 
of their moral and religious tone. Yet even as to 
colour and aroma, w'e could only acknowledge the 
superiority of India so long as we forget that mass 
of middle and later Persian art which may be 
regarded as a continuation of the vesta in a cer- 
tain sense, w'ith the Pahlavi literature as the inter- 
mediate between the two. Surely the early Rk is 
not much nearer to the llitopade^a than the later 
Avesta is to the first Persian bard; and if w'e take in 
the middle Persian literature, Iran does not look so 
scant in comparison with the thronging South. The 

^ The one frtmi the other; see Oldenbcrg, The Religion of the 
Veda, p. 27. 
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fairest field for an estimate is however the earliest 
period; there the two lores should be regarded, for 
once at least, as things by themselves, apart; for 
so indeed they are, in the Gathas and in the Older 
Veda. Wnen the \':isishthas ’ chanted the Rk of the 
seventh book, or the Vamadevas that of the fourth 
there w^is no other Veda extant of any equal ])Ower. 
And so when Zarathushtra first composed the hymns 
of which our Gathas are the fragments, there was 
nothing among things germane which ecpialled them 
extant, as we must believe. The Veda'^ even of that 
day, is everywhere the fullest, judging from the 
wild luxuriance of its human thought alone. Its varied 
])oetic forms impress us; but Avesta stands for ever 
alone as the oldest lore still surviving which speaks 
so distinctly as it iloes, revealing to us a spiritual 
life on earth with a moral heaven beyond it. 

^\nd great is our privilege in exploring it. h'or 
where, to mention but a single point, in all the 
thousand Rks, if we must comiiare the two, can you 
find such a grouping of pcrsonificaticins as in the 
Immortal Seven, the ;\mcslTas, Ahura with his Six? 
In the \^eda they exist indeeil, but in sporadic oc- 
currences, not grouped but torn apart, if we may 
so explain their scattered distrilnition, or, it may be, 
never gathered, and therefore lost to • that signal 
influence which comes from the concentration of 
idetis. And that combination of the concepts in 
the Avesta, the good God with I lis attributes, made 

* So, better than Vasisbiha, 

" In a larger .sense. 
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up one of the most powerful beliefs that has ever 
influenced the destiny of men. 

With regard also to the differing phases of 
their hoped-for spiritual future, the most effective 
considerations which can operate upon the ca- 
reers and destinies of men, where do you find 
such pointed expression of the soul’s own judgment 
upon itself? Much as the later Indian literature may 
indeed surpass the later Iranian, that is to say, if we 
exclude the middle and later Persian from the liter- 
ature called ‘ post-avesta’, in the closeness of its 
definitive discussions, and more engaging as the 
primitive Indian may appear in its accumulated 
attractions, tinged v\ith the charm of a richer fable, 
yet amid those first voices which arise from the 
abyss of immemorial antiquity the Avesla can claim 
that deeper grasp and nobler enthusiasm which lifts 
the soul higher out of the dust of sensuality into 
the clear realm where it is freed from the degrading 
claims of mere self-centred interests and linked closer 
in its better aspiration with the spirit of the Divine. 

I do not know that we are ceilled upon to take into 
consideration such a subordinate matter as t/ic range of 
their respective inJbicncefkcsX of the Avesta and of Veda). 

I'hc swarming millions of India, even at an early 
period, no . doubt presented an audience in their 
cultivated classes which was impressive indeed, and 
they must be said to surpass any fair estimate of the 
numbers of those who listened to the Rishis of 
Old Iran. So also as to the succeeding populations 
in the accumulating generations , the throngs of 
quick-witted hearers must have been greatly more 
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compact in India than in the North. And indeed may 
we not say with reason that the learned class was 
greatly more numerous there than in any other centres, 
not excluding those of European nations at any past 
age, and with them even those of the present (?) day. 
But if we may include all Iran, I am not aware that 
any one h'mpire in India ever surpassed, or even 
reached the dignity of Persia from the time of 
Cyrus. She was the Rome of Asia and for cen- 
turies, later even subduing repeatedly the forces of 
the Eternal City. Her literature, as represented by 
the Zend Avesta in its related lore and in its now 
lost portions, if not by the echoes of our actual 
books themselves, had its effect beyond any manner 
of doubt upon the Medo-persian Itmperor of Babylon. 

Deeply inspired by the entire atmosphere of 
those thoughts which are so obviously forced upon 
us from the Inscriptions, and which are as un- 
mistakeably seen to be germane to the Avesta, he 
did not yield his interest so much to the engross- 
ing theologies of .\ssyria, or to the current literature 
of India, even then (?) perhaps over-refined, blas6, 
too nimble of the wit, but he became distinguished 
by sympathy with a small groiq) of ca])tive tribes 
(by the waters of Babylon) on whose development 
were to depend the most extensive religious move- 
ments which have ever taken place. India itself 
could not boast an audience more mighty than the 
combined Europe which has accepted the lore of 
the once Jewish exiles, whose i )i vine Martyr uttered 
a Persian thought in Persian syllables ‘ at the moment 

’ kty(t) Got, GtjftfQfiy fUT* IfAOV hCri lu * 
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when he was (as hiis been believed by the West 
for many centuries) redeeming the very world, 
iVvesta, or something radically akin to it that is to 
say, to a distinct extent identical with it in sisterhood 
or origin, moved the mind that ordered the Resto- 
ration of the Holy City and the Return of the van- 
guard people. Surely in the matter of audience, 
if the ultimate hearers are held in view%Avesta might 
not fear a comparison with Veda; that is to say, if 
Avesta is as nearly kindred to the Inscriptions, as 
the Inscriptions are to the .Scriptures. 

In the mediaeval period the literature of Pensia, 
had it been known in Europe, would have taken a 
very high, if not the leading rank, and until late 
in that intere.sting age; and at present I’ersia 
is entitled to be called at least the most luiropcan 
of liastern nations. j\nd it is far from certain that 
she tloes not owe all the manhood which has ever 
characterised her from the first to her earliest source 
of guidance, with its solitary voice proclaiming amid 
the brutality of an undeveloped age the need for 
‘ holiness as to thought, as to word, and as to deed ’. 

Yes, the Avesta is important, if anything 
at all like it could be ever called so; and it 
should lie preserved to us not only as a mass 
of documents considcreil liy some to be of interest, 
nor even :is a (juantity of uniijue monuments, but 
most of all as a 1 loly Rook. 

.Schools of sound exegesis should be founded 

’ That the caily Avesta w.is onte far more widely extendf'd as 
oral lore than the poition.s whieh have survived to iis goes without 
saying and a.s td' lourse. 
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totally freed from that sinister cormption which 
combines to exalt empirics and stifle advanced dis- 
cussion. 

And yet, it was just as we were bci^innintf to 
investigate the Avesta in the only way defensible, 
that is to say exhaustively, we heard a voice which 
seemed to utter impeding principles. A prominent 
expound(T suddenly retracted his clear words, or 
rather superseded them without retraction. A man, 
the endeareil of all, whose genius was as delicate 
(and beautiful) as his jjersonal honour was un- 
tarnished, turned his l)ack upon some of the leading 
facts which he had himself in his llrst edition pre- 
sented, and perhajjs even more pointedly than others; 
and with a change which one cannot so well explain. 

Here are his statements .as to the antic piity of 
the .\vesta in the first edition f)f his VendUlad made 
in accordance.' with princijilcs then widely acce])ted, 
.and on the strength of which 1 acceded to his 
urgent recjuest that 1 should become his continuator 
in the .Series of the Sacred Books of the Ifast h 
That all Avesta ide.as were already fully developed 
in the time of, or at leiist at the end of the j\chae- 
• menian dynast)’^ .a]>pe.ars from the perfect accor- 
dance of the account of Mazdaism* in I'heojiomjjus 
■ with the dala of the Zend Books.': Introduction 
to .S. B. 1{., IV, ]). XMi. 

»\Ve must admit that the religious literature 
»then in existence, if there were any, must have 

^ »Jt* If il6>»ire du fond du roeur; car a, dflaiit dc- vous jt* ne 
vois pa«> qiu pourniit fairc la cht)se ct Ja fairf bifii . . dans I’fspoir 
d’unc r6poiisc favorablf.^' Lftlor of Nov. 5th, 
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» differed but little, so far as its contents were con- 

»cerned, from the Avesta therefore nothing 

» forbids us to believe, with the Parsis, that the 
» fragments of which the Avesta is composed were 
» already in existence before the Greek invasion. « 
S. B. PI, IV, Introduction p. xuii, fig. 

... »It is (luite possible « (he goes on to say) 
»that Herodotus may have heard the Magi sing in 
»the fifth century B. C. the very same Gathcis which 
»are sung now-a-days by theMobeds in Bombay, p.niT. 
»Some parts of the collection are undoubtedly older 
»thein others . . . (hardly however a necessary remark). 

»The Gilthas are certainly older than the rest 
:>of the Avesta «. 

» There is no part of the Avesta which . . may not 
»have been written in those times (the Achaemcnian 
» period). Nay the (Preek accounts of that period 
» present xis, in some me:i.sure, with a later stage of 
» thought, and are pervaded with a stronger sense 
»of symmetry than the .\vesta itself. .Sxjch pas- 
sages £us the latter end c>f the Zamyad Yasht ;ind 
»Vendidad X, 9, seq. prove that when they were 
» composed the seven Arch-devs were not yet point- 
»edly cemtrasted with the seven Amesluispends*, and 
■i>ihe>rforc those passiiges(some of the very latest parts, 
»L. II M.) of our extant vesta might have been 
y>%vritten tong before the time. 0/ Philips. The theory 
»of time and space as first principles of the world, 
»of which only the germs are found in the Avesta, 
»was fully developed in the time of luidemos, ci 
» disciple of Aristotle <-, see p. lav. 

' The italics are niino, for the j)a!>saye is most remarkable. 
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My gifted friend here repeated the universal 
argument, which is that Herodotus and his succes- 
sors report a stage of Mazda - worship which had 
become more fixed and liturgised than such lore as 
we find even in » parts of the later i\.vesta« ^ 

Those statements I take as my ‘text’ in the 
following discussion. My lamented colleague’s later 
views as to the main issue treated in this discussion 
are directed fully against himself, I will defend him 
therefore, as I say, against that opponent (himself). 

T had kept silence, though deeply wounded at 
the turn events had taken. It seemed alnuxst as if 
my fellow labcnirer hiid intended to belittle the sub- 
ject which he had committed to me in so conspicuous 
a manner. But any conscious tendency in this 
direction was of course impossible. 


’ The newer Avestii could not hf»wevcr possibly h.'ive been less than 
from two to live centuries later than the older Avesta, the Guthas \ 
So - Avrote the author of S. B. E., IV, and it was on the strength 

of this that he urged nu' to take up his task, and that I accepted the 
enajigeinent. I make no attempt at all to trace out all tlie ideas which 
may be intended to lurk in the varhuis allusions to tlic subject in the 
great woiks of the eminent author. 1 refer the reader to those imi>res- 
.sivc publications for all the details which weie intend*‘d to bo obsuirely 
implied, or not But many points seem to me to be hinted at by the 
Kditoj rather than fully .stated. I coniine my discussion to tho>e above. 
Ills of course ])f>s.sible that I liave misapprehended some particulais, and 
so misstated them. 1 only hope that I have indeed so mi.staken him. Just 
in so far as any critic may sujipose me to have flone so, just to that 
degree let this argument be regarded as liaving no direct appUcalion to 
his later departure; but let it be regarded ns a defence ol the Avesta 
against any po.ssible future attacks fnmi others occupying such a curious 
point ol view as that which I ha\e succinctly sketched. * !M. ‘ as 

above. 
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II. 

The Discussion. 

Perhaps it will be well to bejpn our discussion 
Avith a curious question which gives point to the 
whole matter at once (1 have already alluded to it). 
It will be remembered that .among the views so sud- 
denly brought into prominence by my more dis- 
tinguished .'vssociate waus one which to non-experts 
may have appeared very striking indeed. It was to 
the effect that the Vohumanah of the Zend Avesta 
wais the I.(')gos of Philo; that is to say, that the 
entire system of (mthic thought w,'is closely akin to 
th.at of the Pl<alonic-])hilonian philosojjhy, to which 
philosophy it was, as he avowed, indebted for its 
conception of Vohumanah and the acc<nnpanying 
five personified abstr.actions so well known under 
the ])opular name of *\mesh.aspends (amesha spenta), 
a title which <loes not occur in the ( rlithic Avesta, 
a])pearing however in the next oldest portion, the 
( latha I [a])tanghaiti. .:\s we see, this introduces us 
at once into the interior of the entire subject, for 
if thedathic system be dependent upon the Philon- 
ian, its origin must be subsc(|uent to it. 

7'o explain a liti/c more fnllx. 

I'he j)nint which was made by my colleague 
and to which I refer with so much regret wiis 
then this: 

I'hat our present survK'ing texts of the Gatlnis 
date from B. d. io(3 to \ IJ., a chief reason given 
being that they are full of the spirit of Philo, 
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especially as expressed in those concepts to which I 
have just referred. 

My greatly distinguished predecessor seems to 
have been confirmed in this unfortunate conclusion by 
three items, one of them something considerably 
more than a subordinate consideration. 

First, he notes the place in the I Xenkart where 
one Tosar {sic, emended with fair probability to 
Fansar) is mentioned as a chief Mobed who col- 
lected the religious documents of his time. 

Second, he cites the Arab historian ‘Mas'lidi’, 
also of the IXth century to prove that a certain 
Bishar (the name being again restored as ‘ Tansar’ 
by correcting the small diacritical points of the 
Arabic) was a ‘I’latonician’. 

And third, he reproduces 'I'ansar’s celebrated 
letter to the princclet jasnaf-shah of 'i'abaristan, 
where the supposed character of this I'ansar is fully 
depicted; f(jr according to that document, if only 
half acce])ted, this I'ansar was certainly a very 
remarkable man, corresponding also in a very inter- 
esting manner with the Tosar or I'ansar of the 
Denkart and with the Bishar (Banshar etc. restored 
as I'ansar) of jVlas'udT. The points of the con- 
nection, as T suppose, were somewhat as follows: 

d'his I'ansar being believed to be a Platonic 
philosopher of the school of Socrates (is this a par- 
donable little blunder?), the circumstance proves that 
people could be Platonic, or Philonian, in Medo- 
persia in the year A. D. 226 (about). I'hen, if the 

^ Or ‘holy\ 

" Which had long been known in manuscript. 
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(lathic concepts, Vohumanah, or Asha, could be 
regarded as showing strong analogies with the Ldgos 
of l^hilo (based upon the Platonic concept though 
modified), we have an obvious proof from pro- 
bability that there was some historical connection 
l)etvveen the two. 

I hardly believe that it \\"is meant to hint that 
'fansar in A. D, 212 fig. was actually the author of 
the (rathas!, (this latter ;is a possible alternative to 
the view that they were composed B. C. 100 to 
A. I ). One circa). But that a 'I'ansar of the year A. I). 
2i2(?), fig. was, or may well have been, the author 
of some portions of a lore now lost, which might 
be justly called ‘A vesta’, or even of parts of our 
present later Avesta (and this was ])erhaps intended 
to be suggested), is an idea which possesses every 
plausibility; for if this I'ansar did not write, or re 
write, something which might well be called ‘^\vesta’, 
somebody else exactly in his position must most 
assuredly have engaged in .such a kind of author- 
ship. For beyond any reasonable doubt ‘Avesta’ 
of such a kind as that which we have in the later 
fragments was being continually written. y\nd in- 
deed w'e have one surviving piece among our actual 
Avesta texts which, considered as language, is as bad 
in its forms as anything that a Tansar might have 
w'ritten, and it is perhaps greatly later than his age ‘. 

d'o continue (and as I proceed f will fill up 
the gaps in the statements which seem to have been 
intentionally left o])en); — I should say that we were 
intended to bo infonned that some Alexandrian, 

^ See the Vasht XXIV of Westergaard. 
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or some Persian scholar largely under the influence 
of the Alexandrian Platonism, not only inspired the 
idea of Vohumanah (or of Asha) in the Gathas, 
but that he was actually the author of these singular 
pieces in their ancient Zend, v\ith their old ante- 
vedic metres, w'ith all their personal allusions, and 
in their, at times, really pjissionate tone. Whether 
this authorship was intended to be represented as 
a forgery, or as genuine, is not very clearly said 
l^ossibly our great critic actually meant to imply 
that there was really a Vishtaspa at the time 
of (’hrist, and a struggle then transpiring be- 
tween the Iranian tribes and the Daeva vs'orshi])]iers 
lingering in that far northern land with the original 
Zarathushtra at the head of the Iranian forces; and 
this, hundreds of y<iars Jifter the name had becomt; 
a household word in many lands, and the language 
had merged into Pahlavi. 

1 do not know that it will l>e any very serious 
‘anticipation’ for me to say here at once what I 
expect to say later on with proofs and illustra- 
tions with regard to the authorities adduced in sup- 
port of this theory. It is this; 1 am of the 
opinion that the venerable Denkart as well as 
Mas'udT, or Tabari, or Alblrunf, while of the 
greatest' value when taken as indirect witnesses, are 
yet at times wholly useless, or worse than useless, 
when taken in direct affirmative evidence, ;is in fact are 
nearly all ancient and also many modern histories, for 
their own literal statements are, some of them, among 
the most ‘unhistorical’ that have been recorded. 

And here also our eminent commentator 
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began his attack most fairly, as I understand him, 
not upon this direct evidence of the 1 )enkart, or of 
Mas'udr, or of ‘Tansar’s’ letter, but most appro- 
priately upon that of the Gathic texts themselves. 
The whole argument is well built upon the too 
advanced depth of the thoughts in them. The 
accomplished Zendist could not believe them to be 
ancient in the oldVedic .sensed He therefore posi- 
tively held during the last few years of his lamented 
life that this Gathic literature was indebted to a 
direct or indirect historical contact with Alexandria, 
having lieen composed by some Parsi-pensian who 
had drunk dee[)ly at the sources of I’hilonic inspi- 
ration, possibly in the City itself. 

With this further attempt to unravel the tangled 
issues we can at once address ourselves to the 
closer details of the subject. 

'L'hc first thing for us to do is obviously to 
iusk what the concept of Vohumanah precisely is, 
;us it appears in the (iathas. I'hen we had better 
discuss thoroughly the document which is supposed 
to have brought up the whole f[ucstion, i. e. d'ansar’s 
letter. i\nd after this would be the time to examine 
into the nature of the Philonian Li'igos, showing 
how little it stands really related to X’ohumanah. 
d'he way will then be open for us to refute the 
variously important or trivial arguments which have 
been adduced to dispi'ove the Antiquity of the 
Avesta upon the grounds of this supposed close re- 
lation between it and Philo, jvs well as for other 
reasons once thought by some to be valid; 

^ This doubt was however first expressed in SBE, XXXI, p. xxxvi* 
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and then we can see what can be said to show 
the close connection between the Bible (Scriptures) 
which Philo had been taught from his infancy and 
the Zoroastrian lore , through the Achaemenian 
Inscriptions. 

Vointmanali. 

What then, let us ask, was the Vohu manah ‘ 
of the Gathcis? We can very rapidly correct a 
subordinate misapprehension, pausing only for a 
moment. It is Asha, the \'^edic Rita, which should 
have been brought forward as the analogon to the 
L(Sgos, and not Vohumanah ; for this latter came to 
the front through a mistake in exegesis on Y. 28, 
2 or 3. 

Asha, as Rita, is actually a Idgos, the rhythm 
of nature. But the error is of trifling importance, 
for the question is as to the analogy of the Logos 
of Philo, or one of the logoi, with some one of the 
concepts of the Zoroastrian heptade, or the lack of 
such analogy. What then was the Zarathushtrian 
Asha, or Vohumanah? 

An indispensable distinction. 

First of all it is necessary to make here a 
greatly needed distinction. It is one which ought 
indeed to be obvious; but unfortunately it is 
far from familiar. So that if we are to make it, 
we must do so in the most incisive manner that we 

^ In the Avesta two words, Vohu manah; in the Pahlavi one word, 
Vahoman or Vohunian, in the Parsi Bahman. I will write it in familiar 
occurrences as one woref. 


2 
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can command. Perhaps, the most discouraging, and 
I had well nigh said, fatal circumstance in connec- 
tion with the entire controversy is the simple failure 
on the part of most writers to define, or even to 
state, what really the sphere of the facts, or sup- 
posed facts, is in regard to which they are attempting 
to draw conclusions. In plain words we seem too 
often not really to know even what facts we are 
talking about. What should we say for instance 
of debaters in biblical exegesis who proceeded as 
if the Pentateuch and ‘the Lives of the Saints’ 
were of similar date and of equal importance in 
church history? Or what should we say of people 
who used ‘Christianity’ with no apprehension that 
it includes various and sometimes heterogeneous 
forms of belief? Yet in our so-called Zoroastrian 
science outside a very small number ^ of fully in- 
formed persons, WTiter after writer quotes, now from 
the Gathas, and again from the late Pahlavi books, 
and apparently as if they were closely related and 
ec^ually authoritative parts of the sjune fundamental 
lore. 

What should we .say of a scholar |who spoke 
of the Greek philosophy and its dogmatic system 
;is if there were no distinction between the physici.sts 
and the idealists? One can only repeat the facts, 
though with little prospect of their being even super- 
ficially taken into consideration. Be it known then, 
let me attempt once more to say, that not only the 

* In all these specialties the number of living persons who even 
make any pretension to be called ‘experts’ in a thorough, and therefore 
in the only truthful sense, is exceedingly restricted. 
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Asha and Vohumanah of the earliest period, but 
also several other elements of the first importance 
in it beside them become essentially modified in 
progressive degrees as the texts grow remoter (and 
yet more remote) from the Gathic period: so that 
even in the later but still rich, valuable and genuine 
Avesta these original concepts seem to have lost 
almost entirely some of their most important ori- 
ginal uses. 

While again, on the other hand, between the 
later Avesta and the next stage, that of the Pahlavi 
literature, the meaning of these words is also different 
in both point and degree of significance. I.,et it 
then be distinctly understood that it is my purpose 
to discuss these concepts for the present only or 
chiefly as they appear in the original and oldest 
Avesta, that is to say, in the f xathas, which are the 
obvious e.xpression not only of the oldest forms of 
sentiment in the entire lore, but which are also the 
expression of a sentiment which was acutely expe- 
rienced by jjersons living at the time of their com- 
position. 

These questions are however so exceedingly 
wide and so exceedingly difficult that I have made 
them the subject of laborious separate treatises. And 
these I have had the honour to insert in that most 
authoritative periodical, the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society. They will be found under the fol- 
lowing titles and dates; — 

‘Asha as the Law in the Gathas’, J.A. O. .S. 
1899. pp. 31—35- 

‘The personified Asha’, J. A. O. S., pp. 277 — 302, 
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‘Vohumanah in the Gathas’ J.A. O. S., second 
half, 1900, pp. 67 — 87. 

‘ Khshathra, Aramaiti, I laurvatat and Araeretatat’, it 
is hoped, will follow. To these the reader is referred. 
But, as many vjilued friends in Bombay may not 
be able to j^ain a ready access to those volumes, 
I will say here in a few words w'hat my results 
have practically been. 1 discover Asha and Vohu- 
manah to be first of all simply expressions for the 
attributes of ‘truth’ and ‘benevolence’; first as those 
characteristics are supposed to inhere in the supreme 
good Deity; and then I find them as expressing 
those qualities in the faithful disciple. 

After this I find that they become also personi- 
fied, first rhetorically, then doctrinally, as ‘Arch- 
angels of God’, and later even as ‘his sanctified ser- 
vants’, Asha representing in these instances ‘the or- 
thodox community’, and Vohumanah ‘the orthodox 
individual’. I'his explanation leaves them indeed very 
impressive and refined iis religious-philosophical con- 
ceptions, but they seem to have been introduced in 
a spirit which was quite simple and without any 
trace whatsoever of hair-splitting dialectics. They 
however express in a significant manner the activity 
of the Deity as directed by His justice and His 
love, and by these as exerted toward His entire 
creation, which is declared to comprise the chief 
objects even of material nature *. There is indeed 
‘an evil creation’; but with this the supreme Deity 
has nothing w^hatsoever to do, either directly or in- 


The earth, the rivers, the waters, the winds, tlie cattle, and man. 
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directly through either his Vohumanah or his Asha 
(except indeed to oppose and finally to overcome (?) 
it). It is the work of a separate Original Spirit, not 
supreme of course, but independent Such are xVsha 
and Vohumaniih in brief. 

. And what on the other hand is Philo’s Ldgos ? 

We can answer this (juestion most conveniently 
if we include what we may have to say within a 
more extended section; that is to say, within a direct 
examination of the supposed analogies which arc 
believed to exist between Asha and Vohumanah :is 
described above and this same Platonic Philonian 
Logos. 

Before however we enter upon this detail it 
lies in our path first to examine critically that bril- 
liant document which seems to have given rise to 
entire suggestions involved. T.et us then recall and 
study more carefully ‘Tansar’s letter’. 

'fausar's n/Irirrd Lcftrr. 

The distinguished tfommentator proceeds as 
follows. 

The Chaplain of Ardishfr is known to us thrf)ugh 
the Denkart, a i’ahlavi compilation of the IXth cen- 
tury. In this treatise this Chaplain is given the 
title ofHerbad of the Herbads, that is to say, High- 
priest, or Chief of the Religion, and the personal 
name by which it mentions him can be read either 
Tosar, or Tansar 

^ See below on the fuller »ui;ilysis of the sy.stfin, also in its n lation 
to that in the Actiacmeniaii Tn.scriptbms, 

' See Hang’s Es.say nn Pahlavi, p. 146 (boitinl up in one v<iliune 
with tlic Old Pahlavi-Pazaiid Glossary). 
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It is this Tosar, or Tanscir, whom Ardashir, 
according to the Denkart, charges with the task of 
collecting the Sacred Texts on which Zoroastrianism 
reposes, and of restoring the Avesta which had 
been lost or mutilated, lie receives the epithet of 
‘man of the doctrine of the ancients’. 

In addition to this Mas‘udT (so spelling the 
Arabic historian’s name), also of the IXth century, 
alludes to the relations which Ardashir had at the 
commencement of his reign with a pious personage 
of royal blood, named Bishar, who belonged, as he 
says, to the Platonic sect ^ (sic). In the Kitab et- 
tamblh** he returns to this Bishar, ‘ a name which the 
i'ancy of the copyists transforms now into Banshar, 
Yanshar, 'I'abshar’ (on account of the shifting of 
the small diacritical j joints which determine whether 
a letter should be read ‘b’ or ‘t’, ‘y’ or ‘n’, etc.); 
and this recalled tcj I’rofessor 1 ). the Tosar or 'I'an- 
sar of the I )enkart. This Bishar, etc. was, so Ma- 
.s‘udl, ivs cited in the pa.ssage, goes on to say, 
Ardiishlr’s Mobed and also his ‘apostle’ (sic). He 
(this Mobed or apostle) was one of ‘ the Kings (sic) 
of the provinces’*, and he reigned in the Province 
of Persia, Farsistan, at the ancient seat of the Per- 
sian kings. 

Again, he repeats, that he was of the Platonic 
sect, that he abdicated (so), and embraced the reli- 
gious life (so). I'hen he, this Bishar, proclaimed the 
advent of Ardashir, sent missionaries into the pro- 
vinces, and so facilitated the triumph of the Prince 

1 III his Golden Mendow-, II, i6i. 

‘-i Miiliilc ut-taviiif. 
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over the other provincial kings. Mas‘udl adds that he 
composed excellent treatises upon administration and 
upon religion. In these he justified the innova- 
tions which Ardashir had introduced into both, and 
which were unknown to former kings. In particular 
.a letter of the king of 'fabaristan is cited, and 
another to the king of India (so). Mas‘ndl, as the 
Editor remarks, gives us a fragment of one of these 
letters '. But a happy accident, so he adds, has 
preserved to us the whole. (Journal Asiati(|ue, mars- 
avril, p. 186, fig.). 

A certain Bin-ul-Hasan, a native of Tabaristan, 
had undertaken to write the history of his coun- 
try. In the course of his researches he found 
an important document in a shop at Khvtlrizm. It 
was apparently a letter addressed by I'ansar, a 
Persian sage and High-priest of Ardcishir Babagan, 
to Jasnaf-shah, the prince of Tabaristan. 

Bin-ul - Hixsan translated it into Persian and 
inserted it in the Introduction to his history of 
Tabaristan. This wiis in about the year A. D. 1210. 
The text from which Bin-ul-Hasan thus translated 
into Persian Wcus itself in Arabic and made by one 
Ibn al - Mokaft'a', a converted Guebre (i. e. a 
renegade Zorcwistriiin), who had devoted himselt to 
translating the principal national books of the Per- 
sians into the language of their conquerors, 450 years 
before. 

He died in 760 A. D., in the year 152 of the 
hejira (hijrah). This Arabic version is supposed to 

^ The following reference is nuule : Soir In citatum au coniinentaire 
de la page 17 b.* 
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have had two intennediaries at least between it and 
its J^ahlavi original, Bahrani, son of Khorzad, and 
before him his father ManHchir (so), Mobed of Kho- 
rasan, and still other intermediaries are mentioned, 
viz. ‘the sages of Persia (so)’. 

The document, as already intimated, is in the 
form of a rather abnormally extended letter from its 
reputed author to the Prince above named, written 
with the object of inducing him to give in his ad- 
hesion to the Rule of Ardashir. And it is more- 
over Scud to have been written in response to a 
letter of inquiry received from the said Jasnaf-shah, 
in which he brings a severe critique to bear against 
the acts of i:\rdashTr, and this fourteen years after 
he had begun to reign*. In itself, as a document 
and without any reference to its genuineness, or to 
its partial genuineness, it possesses great interest. 
But very much of its supposed original has perished, 
and little wonder; Ibn al-Mokaffa‘ is supposed to 
have worked on it nearly Jive Iivudrcd and fifty 
years after the accession of ^Irdashlr. 

His translation of it, or that part of the letter 
which is supposed to be his translation, is so over- 
loaded with i\rabic allusions that the style at lecist 


^ So far, these remarks arc almost a translation from the number 
of the Journal Asialique. I may say that I understand that a very able 
English translation of the whole letter was made by a High -priest 
Darab Peshotan Sanjana of Bombay. I wish that I had seen it; doubt- 
less it contains valuable annotations. I may mention to non-experts in 
Bombay that translations by diflerent writers must really differ from each 
other in some respects; but that more often they only seem to differ 
through the choice of varying words w’hich possess very nearly the same 
meaning. 
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of the original work must have been wholly, or al- 
most wholly, obliterated. 

And Bin -ul- Hasan translated this translation 
nearly four ccnlnrics and a half after this, evi- 
dently taking similar liberties. That is to say, the 
last translation was made at second or fourth hand 
about a thousand years after its lost original was 
supposed to have appeared, four intermediaries at 
least having interposed, not to say an indefinitely 
larger number. 

The above data, aside from my own few remarks, 
I take immediately from the mars-avril number of 
the Journal Asiatique of 1894, PP* 185 — 188, to which 
the reader is referred. 

The liditor justly calls attention to the fact 
that at the age of Ibn al-Mokafta‘, h. H. 760, Pah- 
lavi must have still been current as a written lan- 
guage, so that so far as the actual wording goes, 
a document might well have survived from the date 
of Ardashlr, A. D. 212 — 230 odd, to the time of 
Bahrain and Manuchir, the originals of Ibn al-Mo- 
kaffa‘; see above. And I would cordially add that 
such a political letter as this had an increased chance 
of surviving: moreover I positively believe that por- 
tions of it have survived and are incorporated in 
the document, though not in its original terms. 

The French translation published in the num- 
ber of the Journal yVsiaticpie for mai-juin 1894 ‘re- 
pr^sente essentiellement la version d’Ahmed-Piey 
Agaeff’ (a young musulman of the Cauciusus, and a 
jjupil of Professor Darmesteter in Paris in 1892). 
It had been revised by M. Fert6 in 1894 at the French 
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Consulate at Teheran. The text is said to be sub- 
stantially that of the Indian Office Library, no. X134, . 
though it was first made on no. 7633 of the Addenda 
of the British Museum. Before we come to our 
discussion of it, let me say here at once with regard 
to this French translation which lies before us, that 
1 accept it cordially, but with reserve, as Professor 
Darmesteter did, not at all criticising its freedom, 
which is often desirable and admirable. 

It is no doubt a very great advantage for us 
to have a version of a Persian document from the 
pen of a native Persian, but we must not forget 
that this writing is by no means a modern Persian 
document; and one can easily see from even our 
own early English that a Persian of to-day might 
very readily misunderstand some of the idioms of 
the thirteenth century. The piece, while affording 
no particular difficulty xis to the main bulk of it, 
is by no means so clear in many places, not to 
speak of the fact that the text itself at times requires 
especial emendation. But I accept the rendering 
gratefully for the time being; and it would be also 
odious as well as difficult to attempt to rearrange 
it. For, let it be distinctly understood that I object 
to the statements contained in it only partly; and I 
differ from the conclusions drawn from them by the 
commentator only up to a certain point; and I am in 
controversy with thos ewho have brought it forward 
only in an external sense. That is to say, I have 
little interest in questioning anything that may be 
fjuestionable in the treatment of the texts , as such, 
either as regards the edition, or the translation. 
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My present business is with the historical con- 
clusions, which are very often to be drawn from 
texts even when they are imperfectly reproduced; 
and it is proper to state our point at places, not 
from the letter itself, but from other works of its 
liiditor. 

I'he object in bringing the letter forward seems 
to have been to prove that there existed in Persia 
at the time of Ardashir a high state of social and 
intellectual culture, and even a school of philoso- 
phical thought, this being regarded as fully illustrated 
iis well as proved by the document. 'I'hen the im- 
pression seems intended to be left upon us that 
much Avesta was w^ritten during the early part of 
the reign of Ardashir, which last is, in fact, (|uite 
natural enough, even if other views are not to be 
supported. If any Avesta could have been w’ritten 
at the period, the implication is left upon us that 
the (rathas themselves may have been written some 
200 or 300 years before, say in A. I), area or 
13. C. TOO. I do not think that the above course 
of reiison is sound. My reasons are that the ‘letter,’ 
like scores of similar documents in those early and 
also in later ages, is, in everything but its nucleus, 
entirely spurious, and with the rejection of it 1 most 
especially doubt the presumption that a philosophical 
spirit at all seriously prevailed at the time in Persia. 

1 hope to illustrate the truth of these last ob- 
jections by an examination of the document as pub- 
lished and explained in the French periodical. 



The Document. 


Grai)hic details meet us at once at the com- 
mencement. Tansar (accepting this reading of the 
name also provisionally for the Blshar of Mas‘udT) 
is said to have been a ‘Mobed of the Mobeds’, 
which is well in keeping with the conclusions, 
as Zarathushtrianism Wevs distinctly organized, 
and its adherents might be well called a ‘church’, 
and the line of the Chief- priests must have l^een 
also continuous and practically unbroken. 

We can freely compare our own ecclesiastical 
system as to this one particular. 

But extraordinary peculiarities are cit once claim- 
ed tor this ^Xrchbishop (.v/V), and by himself; before 
these, however, we have the item from MasU'di 
(juoted. 'Phis refers to a self-sacrifice not claimed by 
Tansar himself, d’he Blshar (Tansar) mentioned in 
Mas‘iidi was said to be one of the provincial kings 
(or jjrinces), and to have reigned in the Province 
of Persia. lie was also declared, iis we have seen, 
to have been of the Platonic sect (so). He abdicated and 
embraced the religious life (thus our worthy annalist). 
Now these tales of kings becoming monks, though al- 
ways, of course, possible, are, ivs in themselves, more 
than suspicious; and here our suspicions are at once 
deepened into the strongest possible adverse conviction 
after reading the letter of this princely renunciant 
with philosophic convictions. 1 for one do not hesi- 
tate to say that 1 do not at all believe that the 
author of such a composition ever had the oppor- 
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tunity of resigning a kingdom, however insignificant. 
He states that he was an ‘ascetic’, and had been 
one for fifty years. ‘I have abstained rigorously’, 
he goes on, ‘from the joys of marriage and of love, 
from the acquisition of riches ^vnd the intercourse 
of men. I have never taken deeply to heart what 
I happened to desire, and have lived in the world 
as a prisoner, that the nations {Irs peiiples) might 
know my justice and my virtue, and seek my coun- 
sels as to the salvation of the soul’. 

Now this would indeed be an admirable policy 
for securing the object held in view; and if the 
bombastic tone of the letter did not betray it as 
the made-up fiction of a later age, it would be 
adapted to its object. Audacity in an extreme ma- 
nifestation might seem well calculated to i:)roduce 
the desired effect; but it is out of all keeping with 
historical circumstances. Asceticism and celibacy 
were, in the first place, strictly against all the usages 
of the I’arsi priesthood, in all probability also as 
even defined by law. And these assumptions are 
still more out of keeping with the character of the 
man as revealed in this document, which is sup- 
posed to have been his composition. Then, also, his 
excessive claims to spiritual sanctity are not harmon- 
ious with the tone of his effort, w'hich is w orldly to 
a degree. I will not, of course, deny that egotism 
and vanity may have manifested themselves in a 
person otherwise fairly honest and sincerely fanatical; 
but the objection w'hich I have already made is so 
obvious a difficulty with the later compilers of the 
letter that they immediately hasten to ‘accuse’ 
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while ‘excusing’ themselves, for they elaborately 
anticipate the expected criticism. 

Abiachronisms in the course of the discussion. 

“How could I dare to attack my religion,” he 
is made to exclaim, “by refusing to accept what it 
permits as to wife, as to wine, etc., for to forbid 
what is permitted is as bad as to permit what is 
forbidden?” He proceeds to defend himself by way 
of precedent; — that is to say, he cites certain sup- 
posed sages who did the like from the days of 
Darius. ‘They preferred,’ he declares, ‘to isolate 
themselves, to renouce this hollow life and the ways 
of the brutes {sic). Blushing to own those as their 
companions w'ho were walking outside the paths of 
reason, they crushed their hearts; and, refusing to play 
longer with foxes, they went to seek peace among 
the panthers. 'I'hey bid adieu to the world, re- 
nounced the thousand passions which follow it, cind 
preferred the struggle for the soul and for eternity 
to those scenes, where they empty the cup of vain 
desires; they sacrificed their passions to the salvation 
of their souls, for it is written in the Bible {Car il 
est dcrit dans la Bible .C) ‘to fly from the ignorant 
is to approach unto God,’ for there are none more 
miserable than two kinds of men; the first is the 
sage whom the w'orld leaves miserable in the hands 
of the ignorant; the second is a King whose evil 
fortune has hurled him from a throne to poverty.’ 
One would suppose that this passage was enough 

^ Thi.s exclamation point is my own, not the reviewer’s. 
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alone and of itself to decide at once and for ever 
as to the genuineness of the letter. What had the 
Iranian High -priest of Ardashir to do with the He- 
brew Bible in A. D. 226 odd? Of course, the remark 
came from one to whom theThora* (so) (not ‘la Bible’) 
was familiar through the Kuran, and the Kuran 
alone; but the Kuran was not composed till centu- 
ries after i\.D. 226, nor known in Persia till still 
later. Yet the distinguished Editor is equal to the 
occasion, for he at once elides the passage, and 
most properly so. The sentence is not possible, so 
he cordially acknowledges, when regarded as an 
original part of a letter composed at the time and 
place named, and by the person who, as he main- 
tains, had been the author of it. 

Surely by such a process we can prove any- 
thing to be genuine. 

We have only to cut out of it all the passages 
which make it clear that it was late. Of course, 
we must eliminate the passage, if we wish to prove 
that the bulk of the letter was written in A. I). 226, 
following; but what right have we to eliminate this 
passage unless we at the same time eliminate what- 
ever is cognate to it? What can be more apt than 
this rejected citation, or more germane to the con- 
text? Why should it be eliminated? The process 
of elision can only be rationally guided by the con- 
gruity or incongruity of the passage to be retained 
or elided either to the immediate context, or to the 
bulk of a document. The author of the letter wishes 
to conciliate sympathy with those who voluntarily 
or involuntarily fly from the world, and in defiance 
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of the spirit of Zoroastrian precepts. The words 
seem written by a man who knew something of the 
(early) lives of the saints written centuries after 
Ardashir. If a real Tansar at such a date 
had any knowledge of the Bible , it would be 
only to despise it. And yet this ‘Bible’ citation 
is wholly germane to the contexts, for both the old 
and the new Bible abound in ascetic hints urging 
upon men to give up the world to save their futu- 
rity. The new presents one ascetic figure which 
has been signal for all ages^. Why then, should 
these remarks be cut out? As we all agree, no 
High-pricst of Ardashir ever penned or dictated such 
a sentence; but neither did he pen that which goes 
before it, nor that which follows after. Why not elide 
those passages iis well? The sole difference be- 
tween the Editor and me is this: that in order to 
get at the real nucleus of the letter as extant in 
A. D. 226, I would elide not merely an awkward 
passage here and there, but almost the whole mass 
of the text as in its present form, for Jilmost the entire 
mass of it, as it now stands, is impossible as an 
original production by a Farsi at the date pro- 
posed. 


Further disaission. 

But let us not consider the question settled by 
any means. On the contrary, let us patiently pro- 
ceed to examine the entire document, or the greater 


Viz,, the Baptist. 
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part of it, for it is in itself of the highest interest, 
in fact a masterpiece in early historical romance. 

Upon this beginning follows a statement con- 
cerning Quabus king of Kirman, and his submission ; 
and we have but few data at hand to verify or 
refute it, save that the entire tone and diction of 
the remarks are far advanced beyond the period to 
which we must assign Ardashir and his counsellor. 
ArdashTr is declared to have remarked in the style 
of T^ouis the Magnificent, and to his Mobed of 
Mobeds; see p. 513: — ‘We intended not to give the 
title of ‘king’ to any creature in the kingdom of 
my ancestors, but here is Ouabus, who has come to 
seek asylum with us, and we will confirm to him 
his throne and crown.’ 

It is of course not only possible, but very pro- 
bable, we might even say ‘certain’, that some of the 
petty princes who were nearly independent under 
the Parthian dynevsty, should have hastened to make 
their submission to the new ruler; and that the 
timely submission of Quabus should have secured 
to him advantages; but that ArdashTr ever expressed 
himself in the finely discriminating manner recorded 
with reference to the fact I do not for a moment 
credit. He would have had no audience capable of 
appreciating his subtle diplomacy; notice also the 
expression ‘the great way of obedience’ which 
savours of religious vows, and later times. I do not 
think that it refers to the Gathic ‘way’ in any 
sen.se, which it might well, if the other circumstances 
were congruous. 


3 
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Claims to clemency. 

Not far on after this follows a claim to pecu- 
liar clemency in the interest of the King (of kings), 
almost in contradiction to what is said later (see 
p. 515). ‘The reigning Shahanshah (so) has power,’ so 
the document goes on to say, ‘over religion. God 
is his ally, and in changing this work of destruction 
and in altering the order of violence, I see him better 
armed and adorned with virtues than the ancients.’ 
But as a matter of fact he found it to be necessary 
to execute his brothers,* a too familiar procedure 
for an ancient Oriental upon mounting a despotic 
throne. Still, this particular by no means decisively 
militates against the genuineness of this eulogy. 
Ardashir may well have dealt less in bloodshed than 
others (yet see p. 43); and nothing would be more 
natural than that he should order his creatures to 
multiply assertions to this effect as to his goodness; 
and as to this the substance of the letter must have 
been genuine. But these urgent and cunning in- 
junctions which resulted in its present form belong 
to the party politics of a different age. I make no 
doubt of it that the real author of the Persian trans- 
lation was in sympathy with the Parsi community, 
whose first Sasanian King he was lauding, though 
I am not quite sure that he was himself a Parsi; 
and the passage seems to me to have been intended 
to produce an effect upon Parsi and Arabic opinion 
long after the conquest, toning up the waning Zara- 

^ This is the opinion of a certain close critic. It hardly looks 
like the Gathic lore. 
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thushtrian sentiment of the day, and stemming the 
tide of perversions to Islam. 

The Destruction of the Books. 

Then follows (p. 516) a simple acceptance of 
the ancient tale that Alexander destroyed the sacred 
books, no limit being placed to the assertion: ‘He 
burnt our sacred books written upon twelve thou- 
sand ox-skins.’ But does the distinguished Editor 
really seem to hint here, or elsewhere, that this is 
a reason for supposing that ‘ciU the original Zend 
■documents have totally disappeared’? I should he- 
sitate very seriously before I accused anyone of 
such an idea. In the loose phraseology of the later 
Zoroastrian books this was, however, often and plainly 
stated. See the ‘Arda Viraf’, with its allusions to 
‘the accursed Alexander’, i. 7, and the ‘religion 
written upon prepared cow-skins and with golden 
ink («V), which he burnt up’. 

The fact that valuable or splendid Mss. em- 
blazoned upon leather were burned or otherwise 
destroyed at Persepolis and in various places during 
Alexander’s march is most credible. As the religion 
of Auramazda was nearly universal, it would seem 
to be hardly possible that some Mss. should not 
have disappeared, especicilly from the chief palaces, 
which immediately attracted the cupidity of the in- 
vaders; but that Alexander of all men in any way 
whatsoever especially ordered their destruction de- 
pends entirely upon how much he may have feared 
their influence as a means of strengthening the fana- 
tical resistance of the population. In the first flush 
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of his successes, and in the eagerness of pressing 
them, he may possibly have given a free hand to 
military arson; but everything goes to show that 
directly his results seemed secured, he would have 
been anxious to preserve rather than to destroy the 
Mss. He seems soon to have hit upon a policy 
of conciliation and even of assimilation; he affected 
to become half-persian himself, at one time even 
adopting the Persian dress; he tried to talk the 
Persian language, and sought to be indoctrinated in 
its lore. He was the last man living to order the 
destruction of the monuments of an ancient faith, 
unless he acutely felt the danger of their inspiring 
his adversaries, and any such apprehension with re- 
gard to the Zoroastrian documents must have been 
rapidly dispelled, if it ever existed. Precious copies 
of the Mss., like many a fire-altar, must have been 
destroyed with the brutal fury of a victorious sol- 
diery, and, as usual, the person supreme in conunand 
reaped the credit of the misheip, though he may 
never have known that it occurred. But that any- 
body endowed with a critical judgment should for 
a moment suppose that Alexander destroyed all the 
then extant ‘books’ or manuscripts of the Zend 
Avesta, or could have destroyed them had he made 
the attempt to do so, is very remarkable, nor has 
anyone positively ventured upon such a suggestion. 
The priesthood swarmed, of course, and every hamlet 
had its altar, or at least its assembly; the sacred 
places may have been indeed defenceless, but the 
Mss. would have been hurriedly concealed. That 
there existed some very valuable parchments in the 
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palace at Persepolis goes without saying, for even 
a lukewarm King would have preserved a fine col- 
lection, and this whether or not they were written 
in ‘letters of gold’ and on ‘cow-skins.’ If they 
were set up in gilt they would have been beautiful 
enough, for the character was shapely even then; 
but that these codices comprised more than a very 
few copies of their extant Zoroastrian scriptures is 
not at all probable. They perished, naturally enough, 
with the burning castle; but there were doubtless 
hundreds, if not thousands of copies of every one 
of the different books in the strong chests of the 
priests scattered throughout the provinces. To de- 
stroy the Mss. so that not a ‘letter remained’ would 
have taken years, and occupied an inquisition aided 
by the most modern of police. The ‘scriptures’ 
were a talisman of life to the people; an indestruc-- 
tible fanaticism would have saved them. The loss 
of the treasures at Persepolis was doubtless great, 
and Alexander, if he ever heard of it, would have 
bewailed it most. However that may be, this much 
is certain: that whether done at Alexander’s order 
or by his wish, or without his directions or know- 
ledge, this pre-vandal vandalism could not have had 
any appreciable effect upon the continuity of the 
great religion, as it did not, in fact, for Ardashir 
some 500 years later than this could only have 
enthroned a faith which was part and parcel of the 
mental life of vast masses among his people. So 
much for the really unreasonable belief that Alexander 
burnt the Mss., all of them, and on purpose; that 
is to say, such an opinion would have been extra- 
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ordinary when regarded as the conclusion of a 
modern critic; but it was a very natural belief in- 
deed when regarded as prevailing among the Zoro- 
astrian Persians at the time of Ardashir the Great. 
This, then, is in favour of the general authenticity 
of the facts presented. Alexander’s foraging parties 
must have burnt up many documents with or without 
his will or knowledge; and nothing was more natural 
than that he should have reaped the credit of burning 
all of them that were so destroyed ; for it would be 
foolish to suppose that any facts in favour of that 
great conqueror, who was so bitterly hated, could 
have maintained themselves for a decade in the 
memories of his enemies. The ‘infamy’ of Alexander 
was the talk of the priesthood for generations, and 
if Ardashir encouraged it, the circumstance simply 
proves that he did not possess either the inclination 
or the capacity to make the easy discriminations in 
the case. The least statement that modified the ini- 
quities would have been extremely unpopular. 
Even a longer catalogue of misdeeds would not 
have come amiss to him. As it is, the indict- 
ment is by no means light, and it is quite certain 
that it prevailed at every period since the date of 
its victim. Both Ardashir and his Minister may well 
have uttered the usutvl calumny whenever they were 
displeased with Greece or with Macedon, or other- 
wise thought that the repetition of it might be 
useful. 

This item, then, belongs to the real nucleus of 
the ‘letter’, whether gathered from separate docu- 
ments long subsequent to Ardashir, or not. But it is 
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simply a matter of course; it proves nothing, nor 
does it disprove anything, and, indeed, I may say 
at once that the same can be said of almost every 
sentence in the piece. 

To proceed; - the statement that Ardashir was 
the ‘right-minded and honest man to revive the 
religion’ must be of course understood chiefly in a 
political sense; and it was fully justified, all tilings 
considered, though in all human probability he owed 
his success from the first to the last as much 
to the vitality of the Religion as that vitality 
owed to him. But this is not my present point, 
which is the credibility of this ‘letter’ as being 
a document founded upon an historical nucleus. 
Such a statement as the one just recalled would be 
very natural, and something like it must have been 
constantly said. 

The social status reorganised. 

Another item most certain or probable in itself 
is that the new king reorganised the social sfcitus, 
or at least attempted to do it. He rallied, or re- 
vived the system which had been earlier in vogue, 
but how about the names of the different classes? 
They are all in Arabic , which came in 300 years 
after Ardashir, as did the Kur'an alluded to above. 
Our answer to this would be wholly sympathetic 
with the reproducers of the document; it is that 
Persian itself is now at least one- fifth Arabic, and 
it may have been so in A.D. 1210; and that this 
Arabic-persian was the language of the last author. 
Such objections cis that to the use of Arabic, I am 
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glad to be able to say, have little validity. If Arabic 
terms were made use of in this translation of the 
Xlllth century, where more simple ones would have 
been natural , the plea might be made that this was 
simply accidental; and this reply would be all 
sufficient. But the question with reference to the 
subject-matter jiside from the dialect is not so 
easily answered. How about the existence of that 
passage in the Yasna, Pahlavi or otherwise, in 
which this enumeration of classes is seen to have 
taken place? 

The Pahlavi Yasna died: its effect ii/>on dates. 

h'irst we must notice in passing that if these 
sentences really occurred in a Pahlavi treatise of 
A.D. 228, that is to say, in a Pahlavi commen- 
tary on the Yasna, they prove at once the point 
which the entire reproduction of the ‘letter’ wiis 
intended to disprove; for such occurrences show of 
course that the original AvestaYiisna XIX, of which 
the I’ahlavi was a commentary, existed much earlier 
than at such a date. I am far from wishing to 
press any adventitious advantage in this debate. 
But I must really point out that if this passage is 
sujjposed to be a part of the Pahlavi Yasna, and 
especially if that Pahlavi Yasna were at all like the 
document which has survived to us as the Pahlavi 
Yiisna, and if it existed in this form in A.D. 212 — 228, 
the fact would push back the date of the ori^nal 
Zend Yasna XIX say a hundred, if not hundreds of 
years beyond and before that date; for valvuible, 
or rather invaluable as the Pahlavi translations 
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which have survived to us are, the differences be- 
tween them and their originals, that is to say, their 
inaccuracies, prove that they, the Pahlavi translations, 
must have post-dated their originals by at least a 
hundred years, many would say by a much longer 
period. The date ofYasnaXIX would then in that 
ciise be pushed back at leiist till A.D.; and Yiisna 
XTX is later Avesta. And this would therefore have 
a disiistrous effect upon the theory that the Gathtis, 
or the original Avesta, were composed as late as 
that same Annus Domini, or indeed loo years earlier. 

The opinion that the Gathiis antedated the rest 
of the Avesta may be regarded as univers;il. And 
several of the compositions which follow the Gathas 
are of earlier date than this Y. XIX. The Ahuna 
vairya, Airyaman Ashya, and the Ypiihe hatam; 
these may indeed have been echoes of the Gathic 
period, say 50 to 100 years Jifter it had closed. 
But then comes the Yivsna of the .Seven Chapters *, 
which was so distinctly later that the term ‘Bounti- 
ful Immortal’, amesha spcnta, first a2>i)ears in it. 
This shows that the Gathas had even then been 
long looked back ujjon as ancient jfieces, for nowhere 
within them do we meet with these terms. Then 
come the .Srbsh Yasht and the Horn Yasht, which 
could hardly be expected much before two hundred 
years at the very least; where then are we to 
jjlace Y. XIX in reference to the age of the Gathas? 
not to speak of its Fahkm translation, which I have 
imrposely excluded for the moment. .Surely if Y. XIX 

^ See S.B.E., XXXI, page 281, cp. this with the oversight in «t 
certain prize e.ssay which did me the honour to refer to me. 
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were written about the time of Christ, and the Horn 
Yasht, the Srosh Yasht, the Seven Chapters, and 
the Y?hhf hatam, etc. intervened between the al- 
ready previous date of this Y. XIX and that of 
the Gathas, together with the main Yashts and the 
Vendidad as well, then the Gathas would certainly 
be determined to an antiquity of at least 200 
to 300 years greater than that assigned to them 
by the brilliant scholar who has pressed this letter 
upon our attention (in connection with an argument 
to the effect that the Gathas were composed as 
late as 100 B.C., possibly even hinting at a later 
authorship). If the passage was Pahlavi because 
our Pahlavi translation existed at A.D. 212 — 228 
odd, this of itself frustrates the purpose for which 
the piissage was cited. But, as I say, I would not 
press such a point, for there is no reason at all 
why the Avesta text itself should not have been 
cited in Pahlavi forms, even if no full or continuous 
Pahlavi commentary then existed, almost impossible 
as this latter supposition appears to be. 1 will then 
simply point out the obvious circumstance that if 
this passage was written in Pahlavi or otherwise in 
A. D. 212 — 226 (about), then in that case it is cer- 
tain that the Avesta text of Yasna XIX, Pahlavi 
or original, must have existed then. But if only 
this is true, and if it be not certain that a regular 
Pahlavi translation of the Avesta texts somewhat like 
our present ones existed at that time S then this alone 
and of itself proves that the Gathas, which were so 

^ Which, as I may say in passing, I regard as simply an obvious 
certainty, for Pahlavi had been familiar for centuries. 
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long previous to that Yasna XIX, were far older than 
one of those dates so uncritically assigned to them 
in the face of universal opinion. But all this is men- 
tioned only in passing, important though it is. Our 
present and immediate object is to show what is 
possible as part of a letter written by a Tansar 
(sic) at the date suggested, and what is not possible. 
^Vhatever the important bearing of this citation may 
be upon the question of the date of the Gathas, 
the citation itself was thoroughly possible at the 
period stated; and the fact that the present terms 
are in Arabic has no force at all as an objection. 
The item indeed possesses no power whatever to 
increase the probability that the nucleus of the 
letter was written in A.D. 228, but it also possesses 
no force in the contrary sense. 

What now follows seems to me to be probable 
enough as one of the particulars freely disseminated 
at the period of the Restoration; but it is diametri- 
cally in contradiction to what was so emphatically 
said in the earlier part of the letter; see above on 
page 34- 

Ardasliir's moderation. 

For the letter goes on to say; see p. 520: 
»Tn regard to what may appear excessive to your 
»eyes in the tortures or penalties which the Shah- 
»anshah inflicts and in the prodigality with which 
»he sheds the blood of those who act contrary to 
»his views or his orders, know well that the an- 
» dents had a shorter arm (literally a shorter hand) 
»than he, because disobedience and the abandonment 
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»of good manners did not exist (sic) in the cha- 
»racter of the people 

It is therefore freely conceded here in this 
part of the (extended) ‘letter’ that Ardashir shed 
blood abundantly, and this coincides with the facts; for 
not only did Ardashir find it necessary to resort to 
such a procedure, but this was in so far the custom 
that three ' at least of the Parthian kings succeeded 
to the throne upon murdering their fathers. Yet 
notice the cynical language, p. 521: »It is the rain 
>/ which reanimates the earth, the sun which comforts 
»it, the wind which increases its breath. If he pours 
»out the blood of such people with a prodigality of 
'.which one sees no end, we, for our part, know 
»that it is the life and happiness of the future (sic)«. 

This was indeed in the true line of sequence; 
and I by no means deny that the justifications were 
warranted in the sense of the times. 

Those ecirly centuries after Christ were as 
terrible as those before him. Bloodshed may well 
have been absolutely indispensable to avert what 
was worse, and that is, anarchy. I only object to 
the excessively worked -up and most modern type 
of thought and diction with which the whole theme 
is handled, and to the direct contradiction in terms 
in the ‘letter’ itself. It is impossibly original to a 
Tansar of the middle of Ardashlr’s reign. 

»You tell me«, so the supposed author of the 
‘letter’ goes on to say, >'that they speak much of 
>. these effusions of blood, and fear them. I tell you 
»that there are many kings who have poured out 

' Did not four? of them follow this device? 
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» blood solely by shedding a few drops; others have 
» slain thousands who ought to have slain more, for 
»the thing was necessitated by the times and the 
»men« \ 


Eliminations. 

But what shall we say as to the ‘elimination’ 
of the passage translated on page 521? It seems 
to be exactly in harmony with the context, and, as 
we may notice, it is not written in Arabic The 
concluding bracket which separates it from the rest 
of the text is accidentally absent, which I note 
simply to guide readers. It should be added in 
the 7th line from the top of page 217, mars-avril 
1894, The passage seems to be a good clincher 
for the general argument. It proceeds to show 
why the King gave the order to prevent the piis- 
sage of persons from chiss to class. ‘If masters 
were turning servants and servants masters, if wives 
were to rule and husbands obey’, it was indeed 
time to put a check upon promotions. Of course 
this most elaborate description (both text and con- 
text) savours wholly of a later age. 

And the liditor eliminates it, very properly. 
But why does he eliminate it without eliminating 
the text before it and the text after it, which are 
wholly germane to it? I object to these elimina- 
tions, as will be observed, solely in ca.sc roc are 
to stop too soon rvith them. Of course there was 


^ Everything in the dissertation is too much spun f»ut and too 
modern; too full and too nervous, for the time supposeil. 

2 Though this would make little difTerence. 
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a Mobed of Mobeds, and his name may as well 
have been Tansar as anything else, and of course 
there were scores of such documents as the nucleus 
of this brilliant and ingenious piece ^ 

Further items. 

But of this more hereafter; — to keep on 
now with our review before we draw our final con- 
clusions-, the Shahanshah is further said, p. 522, to 
have established a travelling school of cavalry; 
which pervaded the Empire. No king of Persia on 
his accession could have failed to revive such ser- 
vices, how much less Ardashlr. The item is very 
natural, but it is nothing to our point; it is one of 
the particulars which the politician of the Vlllth, or 
the later century brushes up to show the character 
of the Founder of the Dynasty which the Arabs 
had conquered. Notice in passing the affectation 
and extravagance of the expression ‘This King sur- 
passes Bahman, son of Isfandyar, as to whose good- 
ness all the ancient nations are in accord’. Panegyric 
would be natural enough and well in place, but not 
in wordy bombast at that period of time. Then the 
homily as to Ardtishlr’s enforcing conversions is al- 
together too elaborate for the occasion, in the midst 
of a reign after a savage revolution. ‘The ancients’, 
so the document goes on to say (p. 524), ‘put every- 
one to death who departed from the established 
religion; but the Shahanshah keeps them for a whole 
year (sic) and plies them with catechisers!; only 

^ If there was not an historical nucleus for this one, it would 
be strange indeed. 
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then on his persistence did he execute the heretic’. 
This at such a date. It was a hint delivered in the 
eighth, ninth, or a later centur)"^ by a renegade 
Zoroastrian to show the Arabs of that moment 
how to act. Had they pursued such a course many 
more Zoroastrians might have recanted, and earlier 
than they did; and those who wrote this sketch might 
well have saved the lives and property of many of 
their fellow countrymen. (However, whether by guile 
or bloodshed, the Arabs, as we know, at last reduced 
the adherents of the old faith to a wretched hand- 
ful; but that is not our business here). Then follows 
an allusion to a law referred to Yasna XII, 2. But 
if the Oldest Avesta was written in the year ‘One’, 
as the Editor would gladly have proved to us, then 
’V'asnaXII hardly existed at 228. See above as to 
the citation from Yasna XIX; the same arguments 
apply. We must claim an universal ac(|uiescence 
in the view that time was needed for the change 
from the personal Gathas, depicting, without intend- 
ing it, a vivid history , to the most conscious 
Yasna XII carefully worked up as a fixed profession 
of the faith. 


Other Objections. 

My chief objection as ever is, I repeat it, the 
impossibility of the whole character of the composition 
as original to A. D. 212 — 228. There is a delicacy 
and finesse about it that seem to be in harsh discord 
with the epoch of a g^eat military revolution and 
with the general oriental literature of the time. 
That was no age for mincing distinctions. 
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As to the ‘enregistrations’, and general laws 
re-establishing ancient distinctions of classes, they 
are all natural enough; for Persia established the 
first postal system in the time of the great Darius, 
and registration must have existed; what I object 
to always is the way in which it is talked about. 
On what particular warrant does our distinguished 
commentator excide the ‘bizarre’ citation on page 
527, mai-juin 1894, about the ‘coffre’, and the things 
which follow from Genesis? I fail to perceive it, unless 
the whole treatise is ‘excided’. The item is directly 
in point as to the desirability of not mingling the 
classes, and not only this; it is categorically so 
applied. It is a citation fast enough; but the real 
cause of its excision is that it is obviously so late. 
I agree with the commentator, that it was never 
written in A. D. 212 — 226; I simply, as usual, go 
much further than he does; and I c.xcidr its context 
which is eciually impossible for the time. Then see 
the next remarks about the composition of wills; 
p. 529: and the division and inheritance of property; 
and compare these with the book of Leviticus on 
the one side and the cnide regulatifjn of the Ven- 
dldad on the other, remembering that on the theory 
which it is aUem])ted to establish the Vendidad 
must have been written or put into shape just about 
the time of this .Shahanshah, or even some hun- 
dred of years lalcr. The hints of Levi Hens could 
only have come thfons[h the Knran, which was 
xoritten centuries a/ter ..Irdashlr, and was extremely 
fiuniliar to the Arabic translator, that is to say, if 
it be true, as is maintained, that he was a renegade 
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Zoroastrian, and a convert to Islam. This our trans- 
lator so fully admits that he excerpts the whole 
passage as usual; but why ‘excerpt’ all this, if 
anything else is to stand? It is germane to what 
iToes before and also to what follows. But, above 
all, does it, or any other portion of the ‘letter’ 
adjust itself to Persia in A. D. 226, if the Vendidad 
was then composed and at t/iat place; for that is 
the conscfjuence involved? Compare the Veudldad 
with this Letter! ; — to regard the tivo as cou- 
tc/nporancoiis in the same locality rvould appear to 
be the ultra pointing of a sarcasm. 


A striking feahtre. 

But we now come upon an item which again 
gives the commentator pause. It is nothing more 
nor le.ss than the mention of Ardashir’s own will 
in a letter which is supposed to have been jjracti- 
cally dictated by this Ardashir him.self. We may 
believe even Mas'udI when he speaks of Ardashir 
as having left a will ; but how could it be mentioned 
in a letter which he Ardtishir inspired while he wjis 
alive, and for the special purpose for which this 
dissertation"”'' was written? That the will w<u> a final 
testament and not an ‘ordinance’, as is suggested, 
is a point out of all dispute; see the next page, 533, 
where the writer speaks of the King’s death. Was 
the will published before he died, and in the very 
middle of his reign? Persian kings generally, and 
this Ardashir among them, took precisely the con- 
trary course with reference to some of their possible 

4 
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heirs (see above). They acted as if those heirs, and 
not they themselves, should be the parties to make 
their wills, and a very much later eastern monarch 
is mentioned who did not permit his wives to have 
sons, as they, the future sons, would be too prone 
to make use, if not of a ‘poudre de succession’, 
then of some other convenient mode of disposing 
of their parent. It hardly seems likely that Ardiishir 
should have published his will before he had 
actually established his Empire; and according to 
this letter, his rule was manifestly not yet consoli- 
dated. Here was a powerful Prince still undeclared 
as a loyal subject; and the whole object of the 
letter is to secure his adherence; and would he 
accomplish this object by speaking of his ‘will’? 
A modern might hit upon such a device possibly 
to throw dust into another’s eyes, while guiding 
the developments of some subordinate conjuncture, 
but hardly an Ardashir laying the foundations of 
his Realm. 

Yet see the detail which follows in the dociunent. 
The writer, or one of the writers, indulges in plati- 
tudes as to the degenerate stote of things. 

This item of the will is about as probable 
a proposition as that he, Ardashir, really ‘abdicated’ 
as Mas‘udl reports, and soon after the supposed 
date of this document. And all of this has been 
seriously regarded as an integral part of a letter 
to one of this King’s future vassals, urging upon 
him his submission before his (the King’s) real reign 
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can be said jto have actually even begun for I 
cannot myself believe that even the nucleus of this 
letter was written midway in the King’s career. 
Fourteen years are a long time for Ardashir to have 
left a princelet independent; and a new sovereign, 
introducing a new dynasty, would hardly urge in- 
feriors to submit by making known his last will in 
the very epistle in which he urges their surrender. 


Another curiosity. 

Still more curious does it seem to me to be that 
any critic could for a moment accept the elabo- 
rately detailed account of the mode of appointing 
a successor to the throne, l^et any (^ne, whosoever 
he may be, if he be only an unprejudiced witne.ss, 
read the.se regulations; and then say whether he 
believes that this was part of a letter of a success- 
ful adventurer** to one whom he wished to make his 
adherent in I'ersia and at that early year. It is also 
spun out to a degree, a fanciful and theatrical 
description of what a later annalist might have 
sketched out as an interesting mode of procedure 
in a kingdom upon paper. See the cjuestions and 
answers all elaborately given. 

But to go on with our task. In enumerating 
the four* parts of the earth he begins with the 
region of the Turks, and our brilliant commentator 
at once changes the reading to ‘Turanian’; or more 


^ Later on he may have associated his son with him in the 
Kingdom; see the sculpture of Takht i Bostau. 


4 * 
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properly he refers this passa<^e to a later age; for 
the Turks, Jis he remarks, only entered upon the 
horizon of Iran under Khosroes Anushirvan. It is 
however always a little awkward to say w/icn one 
particular race or nation was not known to another. 
A negative statement, as Kant would have said, is 
nearly or quite an ‘universal statement’. 

Some remarks npon modesty. 

On page 534 (to go back for a moment) we 
have a specimen of the critical skill of one of the 
early re-writers of this document, which, let it be 
well remembered , I most seriously admire and 
greatly value <is one of the choicest bits of Vlllth, 
IXth, or Xlllth century literature. One of them 
explains ‘aity^a’ as L’arsi ‘r/-’ in the sense of 
‘modest’, which may well have been a secondary 
meaning, whereupon he enters upon a self-laudation 
a propos of it. 

Now all our attempts at etymology may of 
course be pardoned, but see what follows from this 
effort. »This name recalls-.', so he says, »and it 
'> preaches to us our duty. It secures us honour and 
» consideration and dignity . . . since humiliation . . . 
'> attaches to pride. We have also remained hiithful 
'>to this idea and to this moral tendency . . . 
»We were the envy of the world, sovereigns 
»of the seven quarters of the globe <-• . . . (That was 
in a sense true; yet hear this): ... »To such a 
» degree were we thus sovereigns that if one of 
»us travelled we were supreme* in the seven karshvars 
»of the earth, so that not a creature dared from 
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'>fear of our Kings to cast on us a disrespectful 
glance !« That seems couched in rather too high 
a tone for the period mentioned. From this there 
proceeds some further curious history dealing with 
a Persian Prince long subsequent to Ardashir, for 
he bears a name which seems to be of Turkish 
origin. The distinguished l^ditor here eliminates ;is 
usual all that seems inconsistent with his theory, — 
and we should understand that his explanation, like 
that adapted by me, is in no respect inconsistent 
with such a procedure. 

But here he seems to eliminate mainly on 
account of an anecdote which follows (see page 535), 
which he again justly declares to be an addition 
of the Arab translator. I cannot however at idl 
see why it, not the story but the pjissage, is not 
a good illustration of the matter in hand, supposing 
the matter in hand to be likewise of later date and 
an ‘addition’ of some previous ‘editor’. It is (|uite 
right to ‘eliminate’ the whole allusion, if we wish 
to lay bare the nucleus of the treatise; /mf then 
7 iV’ nmst not slop at that; 7 or may ‘ eliminate ’ the 
lohole context to 7 ohich it is germane. 

Listen also to this further description of l^ersia. 
■This fourth* region (the land of the modest) is 
'the privileged portion of the earth, and compared 
> with other countries it is the head, the umbril, 
the camel’s hump, and the stomach. The head, 
>iiecause from the time of Iraj, son of FarldOn, 
pre-eminence and sovereignty has belonged to all 
';our kings. 

:>They, the Persians, have governed all nations 
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(This was almost true of the Achaemenians, as we 
may note in passing.) >; Conflicts which arose amongst 
» nations were regulated according to the views and 
>; order of our kings. They sent to them, the Fer- 
»sian kings, their daughters and tribute and pre- 
xsents ... It, Persia, is the navel of all lands 
» because it is at the centre of all the nations of 
»the globe; and its inhabitants are the most illus- 
»trious, honoured, pious and brave. It has the 
»horsem{inship of the Turk’, the ingenuity of India, 
»the dexterity and the art of Greece {sic). God has 
» given us all these talents and in greater measure 
'>than to any one of these other peoples. « He goes 
into the ‘tint of their complexion, and the colour, 
length and medium straightness of their hair’. . . . 
»A 11 the sciences of the earth are our portion’* . ., 
»all difficulties between subordinate princes are settled 
»in accordance with the religious law and the 
» process of proof! As to military prowess, one 
■!> thousand of our men have never proceeded to 
» attack twenty thousand of tin enemy without 
» returning victorious !«. Such is the style of this 
supposed religious ascetic of the year 226 A.D. No 
wonder Jasnaf-shah gave up appalled. This wtis the 
Platonic philosopher of the school of Socrates and 
one of a set almost fit to write the Gathas! 

What I shall say further will be for the most 
part a mere repetition of the foolish items; — foolish. 


^ But the Editor has noted that the Turk was known t)nly later (?). 
® Did this assist in forming the opinion that philosophical science 
was familiar in Persia in A,D. 226? 
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let me always remind the reader, only when one 
regards them as being really believed to be the 
statements of such a person as the supposed Tansar 
writing at the dictation of an Ardashir at the date 
iiscribed to them. The author, or authors, of the 
valuable piece soon take ‘ up a series of statements 
which may well reproduce, while they enlarge upon, 
some actual annals of the time of Ardashir. It is 
fully certain that Ardashir caused his agents to 
proclaim far and wide, that he would »pour his 
favour upon all who submitted. « They also doubt- 
less reproduced the standing claims against Rome. 
And they may well have done their best to spread 
the pompous jissertions that he, Ardashir, would 
postpone his campaign against Rome till he had 
reclaimed the domain of Darius (only we have some 
suspicious doubts as to whether the crafty conqueror 
would so plainly unveil his intentions to the enemy 
by making them too public*). It is not unworthy 
of a passing word to mention that ‘Alexander’, the 
so hated name in Iran, happened to be also the 
name of the then reigning Roman Emperor’®. The 
items which follow are again well in keeping, and 
must certainly have reproduced what were the 
stjinding claims of Persians against Rome. The 
(-luick eye for the pro'vinces makes these passages 
all the more probable. ‘He, Ardashir, will take no 
rest’, the ‘document’ proceeds to say, ‘till he has 
avenged Darius against the Alexandrids, and so 


^ or ‘take.s*. 

‘ Alexander Severus. 
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enriched his treasury and that of the State, having 
restored the cities which Alexander so wickedly 
destroyed in Farsistan 500 years before . . . 
Here we have again a touch from a later hand. 
One almost doubts whether political romance at such 
a time, fantastic as it sometimes is, would have 
thought particularly of the extinct cities in a moment 
of trivunph. If the memory of their devotion was 
so many centuries old, this item would look par- 
ticularly academic. The man of action hiis obviously 
here brushed up his history for effect. He, the 
supposed author, goes on with his ancient annals. 
‘He would subject them, the Romans (?), to the 
tribute which had always been pjiid to our Persian 
kings for the country of the Copts and for Syria, 
which our kings formerly conciuered in the land of 
the Hebrews, since the invasion of these countries 
by Nebuchadnezzar’. To which the Tetter’ adds a 
thoughtful excuse on behalf of the Persians for not 
pushing matters too far, and that reason was this, 
‘that the climate in those regions was too bad, and 
the chronic diseases too prevalent for his countrymen 
to settle there’. Then comes (page 549) one more 
of the anachronisms: ‘This state of things continued 
till the time of Khosroes Anushirvan* 531 — 578’. 
That is to say this state of things mentioned 
here in this supposed letter of Tansar in A.D. 226 
circa, continued and was stated in this siune letter 
by this Tansar, to have continued till a period more 
than three hundred years after this same writer of 
this letter, Tansar, had been dead and in his grave 
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(or rather pulverised to dust, for the flesh of a 
Parsi was first exposed and not buried), and Ar- 
dashlr with him, and the princelet to whom this 
‘epistle’ is supposed to have been addressed along 
with the two! Our great reviewer and commentator 
here naturally assents that this is hardly possible. 
So he proceeds as before to cut the passage out. 
Yet where is the sign of a break in the diction or 
the narrative? I again agree in exciding, but my 
excision w'ould be rather ‘excavation’ than ‘excision’. 
I would excide w'hat goes before and w'hat follows 
after. The document here recalls a remark of the 
recipient of the letter. He had stated that he was 
related to the Shahanshah* through a connection 
with Ardashlr son of Isfandyar, called Bahman. This 
certainly looks like a contemporary morsel. A 
jjrince would have been likely to be put thus to his 
resources, and the answer is not unlike what a vain 
politician would make to him. ‘1 assure you’, he 
declares, ‘that this second Ardashlr is far superior 
to the first’, etc., etc. This was of course the re- 
curring cry of the Restoration, even after its crisis. 
But the whole description of the thing is elaborated 
and beyond all proportion for the date. The Per- 
sians of the Vlllth, TXth or Xlllth centuries under 
the Arab powder had every motive for reconstructing 
the historical importance and glamour of their ven- 
erable but now superseded dynasty. Their ready 
wit would most naturally weave a subtle fiction. 
But the Ardashir of the Restoration was a man of 
another mould, and still somewhat in his struggle; for 
he is actually supposed to be endeavouring in this 
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very letter to secure the adherence of an additional 
Chief. Why then is the correspondent made to speak 
so extensively and so eloquently of him as the author 
of faits accomplis? The answer might indeed be 
that he was purposely blatant. The document goes 
on, page 550, if possible still more in the style of a 
sensational fabrication: »You say that the acts of the 
». Shahanshah astonish you. There is nothing in them 
» which ought to produce that effect so much as the 
» manner in which he has alone of himself conquered 
»the world. h'or four centuries the land (or ‘la 
.»terre entiere’, the whole earth) was filled with fero- 
»cious beasts, demons with human faces without 
religion, morals, education, wisdom, or shame. It was 
a peoi)le from whom only desolation and corruption 
»came into the w'orld. Cities had become deserts, 
w buildings w'ere in ruins. In the space of fourteen years* 
»by cleverness, strength and genius he (Ardashir) 
»hcis made waters flow in the desert, and founded 
» cities, created villages, as they had not done in 
»four thousand (!) years before him {sic)«. That is 
certainly a ‘modest’ statement for our Platonic 
philosopher of the sect of Socrates and our ascetic 
Archbishop who had abjured ambition, say for ‘fifty 
years’. If he thought that his master, supposing 
him to have existed, had established such a record 
as having done more in fourteen years than had been 
accomplished by all preceding Persian monarchs, 
Darius the Great included, in 4000, w'e have but 
a small opinion of the strength of his judgment; 
if he were indulging in mendacious panegyric, he 
was not very exalted tis a saint. He goes on: '»He, 
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yArdashir, has brought in architects and inhabi- 
»tants, constructed roads, published laws even 
>/on eating and drinking, on apptirel, on travelling 
S' and sojourning. He has put his hand to 
» nothing without inspiring men with confidence and 
» bringing matters to a favourable result. He htis 

■ worked so well for the future that for a thousand 
s years after him his work will never be interrupted (!). 
> Iie finds more happiness in that future, and takes 
>more pains for the generations which will come 
' after him than in the present moment, and more 
''than in arranging the affairs of his contemporaries*, 
i'his was certainly an ided characteristic; but the 
panegyrist goes one step further; »he takes more 
' interest in it (that is to sa)% in the affairs of the 

• generations which shall come after him) than he 
' does in the preservation of his 07 vn health (!). (Here 

■ the sacrifice becomes serious indeed). ‘Whoever’, he 
>. proceeds, ‘will reflect upon all the merit, know- 
ledge, reason, eloquence, anger and .satisfaction, 
generosity and modesty which he has developed 

•! during these fourteen years, will be able to re- 

• cognise the fact that since the Almighty ^ Irtisan 
of the loorld constructed the a cm re sphere of heaven, 

>the earth has never seen a King so fust as to be 
■his equal That was doing pretty well (for a 
careful ofliciiil). But he is again as free to predict 
the future, good and bad, as to delineate the past. 
>The door of w'elfare and of order w'hich he has 
'’Opened will remain open for a thousand years. 
' And did we not know that the abandonment of his 
't'will shall bring on trouble and confusion in the 
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world, at the end of a thousand years, untying what 
»he has tied, we should say that he was labouring 
»for eternity «. 

A singtilar interpolaiion. 

Here follows what seems to me to be a 
shred from the noble doctrine of the Stoics, ‘Not- 
withstanding that we are creainres destined to 
dcstrnction and anni/ti/ation, philosophy demands 
that we should toil for that which is to last, and 
that we set our wits to work for eternity’. Where 
did this singular scrap come from? If it means 
anything, it is a genuine fragment. Philosophy, as 
we know, came to Persita in the person of Simpli- 
cius and his seven colleagues in the VTth century, 
53.1* A. I)., they taking refuge at 'I'eheran as long 
as they could endure its barbarity; that is to say, 
for two years. Hid this trace of true i)hi]osophy 
indicate a romancer of some philosophic culture in, 
say the VII Ith or IXth century? Whoever the 
writer may have been, it is not necessary to say 
that he never penned these words in the reign of 
ArdashTr. I'he composer by implication applies all 
this to the supposed recipient of the letter: ‘You 
ought to be among those who toil for eternity, etc., 
though destined to extinction’. ^\t the time of 
Ardashir the doctrine of personal immortality must 
have been particularly strong, jus I need hardly say, 
when regarded as an article of faith among the 
Persians, for the Revolution was largely carried 
through with the aid of religious fervour. 

Here then we have a positive case for a later 
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date. If ‘immortality’ was marked as a doctrine of 
the Persians in ordinary times, and if the enthusiasm 
for it was j^eat in the crisis of the religious 
Restoration, how comes it that a man supposed to be 
canvassing politically at the very height of this 
struggle could yet mtike use of the sentence which 
I have cited (juite in the spirit of the material- 
istic fatalism, an impossible utterance for such 
a time and place ? With most pertinent worldly 
wisdom he however adroitly adds: ■■■(You will not 
>'need to toil with only annihilation in view); you 
x-will soon receive the benefit and happiness reserved 
»for your serv'ices. God grant that trouble may 
-■'■not fall upon your people «. 

.-/// cxiraord'niary suy^cstiou. 

\\’’e now come upon remarks so utterly alien in 
tone from the time and place, and so near akin to 
the Mohammadan* controversy that, next to the 
notice of facts of later date, they constitute an ob- 
jection to A.D. 212 — 226"-, which is more power- 
ful to one who reads the Persian of 1200 A.D. 
and later, than all the other items presented put 
together. 

»Be convinced <:, he concludes, > that the man who 
>• gives up personal effort and falls back upon pre- 
>■ destination ‘ degrades and vilifies himself, and he 
:>\vho excites himself and allows himself to be 
-■excited in free investigation and denies predestination 
--is an infatuated dunce. The wise man should 


^ I That for the time of Ardashir. 
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»take the via media between free endeavour 
»and destiny « (! this for the year stated); .i>pre- 
» destination and free will are like two packages 
»on the back of a quadruped, if one is heavier than 
»the other the baggage falls to the ground «. Who 
does not recognise at once the later fencings of 
religious dialectics? JaMu-'d-I )In i RumT is full of 
things like this; and the whole train of ideas came 
in with the Kuran. And yet this is left undisturbed 
in the letter and not ‘eliminated’. Surely this must 
have been an oversight on the part of the gifted 
liditor; and we must excide it for him. It is simply 
ridiculous to su] 3 pose it to be a part of a ] 3 olitical 
letter written at the date suggested. And the passage 
affords an absolute proof to all moderately exper- 
ienced readers that the letter in all but its nucleus 
wjus the product of a later age. It is almost, if 
not ([uite as certain a proof that A.l). 212 — 22fv‘‘ 
never saw such a document, iis an alleged note in 
the middle age would be shown to be false because 
it mentioned some modern invention; — not (|uite so 
striking a proof of im{)ossibility, but really (juite as 
firm to those familiar with the circumstances; — - 
the ideas .are literally a part of the later age. 

Upon this appears an anecdote in further apt illu- 
stration of this same fatalism; and much of the s.ame 
kind abounds in later Asiatic theological literature. 
'I'he distinguished Editor immediately and, as usual, 
simply cuts it out; I would at once follow his example, 
save that I would ‘cut out’ all that precedes it, 
for I can see no just warrant for rejecting the illus- 
tration while retaining the principal pass<age which 
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is equally impossible for Persia at the time supposed. 
The anecdote is as distinctly apt to the context as 
it is reasonable to expect; it is j^ermane to what 
goes before as it is to what follows. 

So much for the facts as cited by the Tetter^ 
in the edition as it stands before us, or rather for 
most of them. A thorough and critical revision of the 
text and translation of the letter on my part is 
uncalled for; see the cogent reasons already given; 
and in fact only a verbatim is needed, and with the 
texts now printed any one can make that for 
himself. The argument is concerned with the general 
bearing of the letter, and only very seldom indeed 
with textual difficulties, 

Kcsittm^ as io its style, — excisions. 

I had intended to divide my brief review of 
this very interesting document into two i)f)rtions, 
one concerning its facts, and one upon the style ; but 
the style is in itself almost the most prominent fact, 
and it is inextricably bound up with the other elements. 

What, then, is our conclusion? — first and 
foremost as to the body of the document. And here 
I differ from the eminent I'klitor, Jis I cannot too 
jjointedly repeat, only in the. degree of my estimate 
of the details; yet I cannot at all conceal the fact 
that this matter of ‘degree’ is decisive. He ex- 
ceqjts all that seems to him to be absolutely impos- 
sible as a portion . of a work written at the time 
and place stated, about A.D. 212 — 226, and T literally 
follow in his track so far as this principle is 
concerned. Among these impossible allusions he 
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excludes all those portions of the letter which speak 
of matters which were notoriously not in existence 
at that period of Ardashir, and secondly several 
other important items which do not seem to him 
to be congruous to that early authorship , such 
as the mention of the ‘will’ of the man who is in 
the next chapter spoken of as practically the in- 
spiring originator of the so-called epistle itself. But 
he preserves a large part of the document, and 
attributes it really to one Tansar (so deciphering 
the name in the Denkard and in Ma9oudi, or Mas'udi), 
to correspond with the name of a chief Mobed, 
or Archbishop**, under Ardashir the First. I 
endeavour to carry out the same process of excision 
exactly, only that / leave a greatly more reduced 
residue as the result. And if the alternative opinion 
suggested on p. 191, Mars-avril 1894 be accepted, 
then / hardly differ from my so greatly distin- 
guished colleague save iis to the effect of his con- 
elusion. See where he most sagaciously admits that 
the texts may be the work of Bahrain. Things that 
could not possibly have had any existence in A.D. 
22b (circa) were of course not referred to at that 
period; nor could a style of composition together 
with a grasp and delicacy of thought which were 
common in I’ersia in the Xlllth century , and 
also possible from the Mllth to the Xth centuries, 
have been habitual to any such person as a simple 
Mobed of Mobeds under Ardashir. 

Perhaps this is a favourable place to bring in another 
unmistakable touch from the hand of a later artist, even 
if we must go back to the ‘introduction’ to the ‘ letter ’ 
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in which it occurs It is that wonderful piece of 
counsel which Aristotle gives Alexander, 'fhe sage, 
for so he was evidently supposed to be , tells 
him (yVlexander) ‘to leave princelets independent of 
each other, so that they shall be sure to disagree; 
so many misunderstandings, rivalries, and quarrels 
will arise among them that they will have no time 
to avenge themselves upon you, and they will be so 
absorbed in such distractions that they wall forget 
the past’. Surely such blas6 remarks were never 
made by an Aristotle, first or second. But this 
was not in the letter proper. Here is, however, a 
piece of avowed thirteenth-century writing, or, at 
least, of ninth-century writing. It is not presented 
as a part of the letter, and yet it matches in style 
completely with it; and it matches also with that 
style throughout. 

I must therefore designate the whole document, 
and without hesitation, as being in its present form 
a subtle political fiction of the highest possible value, 
worked up like many other such spuria, ^ and upon 
ancient traditions of the glorious Sasanian Restora- 
tion, intended, moreover, to gratify the wounded 
vanity of the crushed Persian circles who, in the 
seventh to ninth century or later, still adhered either 
in heart or practice to the primitive Persian faith. 
And I do not yield at all to the lulitor in my ad- 
miration for parts of it, nor for the skill or veracity 

^ Such spuria are well-nigh universal, as tlie reader should under- 
stand. Recall for instance the letters of Heraclitus, the false bf)oks of 
Platt), the spurious pieces of Philo, etc,, etc. Literature is full of such 
apocryphal documents. 
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disclosed in it, regarded cis an artistic production 
or reproduction, of a later age. I will go further, 
and would say that the document was unquestionably 
founded, like almost every other document of the 
kind, upon facts past, or long past. Beyond any 
manner of <|uestion, there was a flood of political 
circulars or official ‘letters’ sent by the agents of 
i\rdashlr methodically to every potentate within 
the limpire, soliciting his adherence to the new 
regime with promises and threats (see above). In- 
stead of there being one ‘letter’, like this, in all 
save its impossible amplifications and its thirteenth- 
century style, there must, of course, have been 
scores of them. 'I'hat Restoration was a ‘large 
affair’, if ever a revolution was. I'he amount of 
‘business’- — military, dijflomatic, and bureaucratic — 
involved in it must have been immense; and Ardashir 
was not the man to neglect its chief items in any 
way. If there was no 'I'ansar as Moljed of Mobeds 
at his tiourt, then there w;is beyond all doubt some 
other Archlnshop, so to .speak, if not like him per- 
sonally, yet discharging the self-same functions; and 
it matters little what his name was called. And 
.such an official could not have avoided being in 
the very centre of the situation, for Ardashir was 
pushing the interests of the national religion for all 
that they were worth. It is not improbable that 
an ardent fanaticism was prominent among the chief 
forces upon which he relied to complete those results 
which seemed to be, and which were, (piite all-im- 
portant. If, then — I repeat it — there was actu- 
ally no such person as this High-priest at the Court 
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of Arclashir about 212 — 226 A. D., there were most 
certainly many busy and shrewd public officials of 
various degrees of authority closely resembling this 
supi)osed 'I'ansar, and ready to do the bidding of 
their master. These persons would be naturally 
ecclesiastics for the reasons given; and they were 
doubtless writing letters continuously to the (xovern- 
nients of the provinces, each one of which must 
have deivlt in panegyric toward the new Itmperor, 
though in rougher and simpler words, *\nd over 
these astute ])orsons there would be, unquestionably, 
the titular head; but whether this nominal Primate 
were really the force which Ardashir was using, or 
only the figur{i-head to some other abler man, can 
never be surmised. Office itself, however, at that 
early day must have constituted a predominant (‘le- 
nient of power. Still, whatever imperfections ma)' 
exist in the grouping of the ancient facts which are 
suiiposed to be represented, it cannot be d('nied 
that early history is illu.stratcd in the details, .\nd 
that is my verdict. 

The ])iece is beautifully worked up with in- 
genious and refined imagination from anc’iont hearsay, 
or possibly from older documents. 

Put what results if the letter be genuine as 
actually written at the date of .\rdashfr? Let it be 
supjxised for a moment, and for the sake of argu- 
ment, theit this really attractive piece was in reality 
so composed, tis it stands, at the time stated, W'hat 
then? What bearing has such a fact upon the date 
of the ‘Old .\ vesta’? What sort of an author docs 
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it show this one to have been? Was he a PI a tonlst 
of the school of Socrates f ’ {sic). If so, I fear that 
he was a bad imitation of his masters; or the school, 
on the other hand, must itself have degenerated. 
Let me be i)ardoned for saying it; but if ever a 
vain coxcomb penned a pointed political paper (not, 
so to say, a ‘pamphlet’), it was this wonderful ascetic 
hxclesiastic who declares that he had abjured the 
world for a lifetime, and who is also supposed to 
be a person who ‘ renounced a throne!, one of 
the most suspicious items, as it seems to me, in 
literature. 

No possible freedom in the last veiy^ fair French 
translation can at all conceal the eccentricities of 
the individual on the supposition that it was written 
at the time reported. If a 'I'ansar, as a narrator, wrote 
this at the date suggested, then he was not an infatu- 
ated egotist only because he wiis untruthful; and 
upon that understanding his existence w.'vs wholly 
to be regretted :us an element in so serious a 
situation. 

Nor was his Chief himself, as he depicts him, 
any more exalted in principle than we should ex])ect 
for the time, place, and circumstances. Let it how- 
ever be once more supposed, for the sake of argument, 
not only that the piece was gendne, but that all 
such objectionable features as we have noticed were 
wholly absent, what, even then, in all the world, 
has such a letter to do with the ‘Antiquity of the 
Avesta’? Do such allusions to speculative thought 
as appear in it at all illustrate the presence of the 

^ A^ ^la(;oiuU (Mas‘utli) say.**. 
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Gathic spirit in Persia at that time? It seems to 
me to be absurd upon the face of it to mention such 
a parallel. And where is the first word in it even 
about the collection of primitive documents, to which 
allusion has been made?, not that we should sup- 
pose for a moment that such a work had been 
neglected. What bearing could such expected, and 
even necessary, clerical diligence have upon the 
anti(juity, or non-anli(iuity, of those time-honoured 
relics? Collections of ancient parts of the Avesta 
with additions to them and transhitions of them into 
later Zend and into Fahlavi must have been taking 
place from the ctirliest periods, and especially at 
crises of religious revival. 

i\re we to suppose that the Gathiis were written 
in the year (,)ne, or at B.C. loo, because a resuscitation 
t<x3k place when Zoroiistrianism mounted the throne 
in the person of ..Vrdashir tw(j or three hundred 
years later on? 'I'here is no necessary or relevant 
connection whatsoever, so far as 1 can see, l>etween 
the two propo.sitions. 

No one doubts that religious zeal was at a 
white heat in A.IC ’12 and for .some time following, 
while with it theological ingenuity became active, 
ami documents worthy to ])e calletl ‘/\ vesta’ must 
have been composed; the contrary is mf)st im- 
probable. Is it pos.sible that a Restoradon which 
wivs probably largely incited by the priestly class, 
and which seated a person upon the throne who 
himself chiimed priestly descent, iind which, as we 
see from much unintentional evidence, affected a 
religious sentiment, could possibly have neglected 
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its, to it, so sacred Scriptures? If the hated Alexander 
could eiiijerly seek out the Persian saj^es, and affect 
the Persian lore, together with the Persian dress, 
how much more would the busy Ardashfr attend 
to a matter so vital in every sense to the moment! 

1 Except in times of exceptional neglect or de^ene- 
rati<-)n, the documents were not only periodically, 
but almost continuously, subjected to revisional 
trec'itment’ I low many scores of centres must there 
have been where the rites were celebrated! And 
how often were the scrolls stored in their priestly 
chests recopied iis they became worn out by use, 
new docximcnts, expository or oritjinal, beiiiijf most 
certainly c)ften added to their number. I'lie bahlavi 
translations, or the /end of the Avesta, must at least 
have l.)een continually recopied, emended (?), and in- 
creased from the very first. It seems simply childish 
to place any exceptional emjxhxusis u])on that statement 
of the 1 )enkard, to the effect that the religious 
documents were collected*. OJ cintrsc, the Scri])- 
tures were i*e-collected, recopied, and enlarged. And 
if the X'^endTdad, the 'S'iishts, and the Gathas ])os- 
sessed in themselves any evidence at xill that they 
originated at the time of ArdashTr, of course it would 
be natural to .suppose that thcjy were among the 
documents which were composed at that period, 
or that it was they, among others, which w(Te 
recopied, explained (!), and sanctified afresh; and 
this would be {(ractically certain. And, so far 
as re-editing was concerned; that is to say, 

1 of some kiml or another. 

■ See it alliuk'd lo above, iiprni pajje 64. 
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rearrangement in the liturgies, etc.; this must cer- 
tainly have happened even with regard to the 
Gathas themselves. The statement cited does not 
touch the (juestion of their origin, which depends 
wholly upon their internal evidence, and upon that 
of the other lore, the Indian, which is so intrinsi- 
cally related to them. Some documents were con- 
tinually appearing; and some, beyond a doubt, 
appeared under the stimulus of the Kestoration ; 
but what those documents were would be plainly 
shown 1))'^ their contents; that is to say, their con- 
tents would plainly show at a glance, at least 
whether it were jiossible that they were com]josed 
at such a time, place, and under such circumstances, 
or not. Our in(|uiry, however, has reference to a 
particular part of the Avesta, that universally ac- 
knowledged to be its original and oldest jjart. 


'These ancient pieces are, I need hardly say, 
of all possible documents of the kind about the 
least probable as the forced product of the .Sasanian 
age, early or late; and, in fact, there is no one, so 
far as I am aware, who supposes that they were 
composed in that age, unless, indeed, there is a 
certain undertone of insinuation throughout the trans- 
lation and rqjresentation of this ‘letter’, which was 
intended to induce a current of ojiinion trending 
that way. 'i'he (luestion, however, lies in a certain 
sense upon our path, and we mast consider it. 

Is it, then, likely or possible that while priests 
were elated in a crisis of enthusiasm at the glorious 
events which were transpiring, any one of them. 
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even if he had the power, should have set to work 
to forge those deeply meditative though impassioned 
pieces, with all their w'ranglings and their hopes, 
and with their wonderful internal evidence, as well, 
of contemporaneous historical origin? Was that a 
time for a fantastic invention which wiis to foist 
upon the people the very central doenment of their 
Religion, for let it never be forgotten that the 
Gathas were the very core of all the religious 
traditions of the Persians then, and deservedly so 
considered, for they are obAfiously a contempor- 
aneous record of the life of their Prophet; and they, 
the Gathas, together with other sacred pieces, were 
the objects of worship in the course of the liturgies? 

Or was the impression, on the other hand, at all 
really intended to be insidiously conveyed that the 
Gathas thus actually arose as genuine compositions, 
with all their homogeneous lost companions, in Medo- 
Persia in the years A.D. 212 — 226 [circci)} Granted 
that there existed brilliant schools of Zend philology 
throughout the Sevsanian age, — and the origin of 
the new Zend alphabet thoroughly proves thiit such 
centres must have existed, — C£in culture itself account 
for the origin of a document which is totally alien 
from all the facts of the period? Where was the 
VTshtasp struggling for the early throne? Or was 
this name (VTshtasp) a pseudonym for Ardashlr with 
the extinct Arsacid, or his lingering adherents, as 
the dregvant? ‘ Were these the objects of the 
Gathic anathemas? Where were the Daevas, that 

‘ A word for the ‘faithless’ with -which the Gathas deal. 
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is to say, the Daeva - worshippers? These were on 
the south-east toward India, not among the Par- 
thians or Persians who had been IVfazda-worshippers, 
as is believed ‘, for ages. The lingering Dacva- 
worshippers were kindred to the Rig-veda men. 
There was once a day when Iranians, too, worshipped 
Devas*, like their so distant kinsmen. ‘Heaven- 
gods’ was an Indo-aryan name in ages lost to 
memory. Did Deva*-worshipping tendencies linger 
till AD. 226 at Teheran? The Gathic struggle, as 
we hold, was one of the original conflicts which 
turned those T)evas* into Devils, and a signal part 
of one of them. These questions cited are truly difficult. 

And who was the Zarathushtra? Wiis this Tansar 
the man? Such questions seem to an anti(|uarian 
critic to be simply irrational; and they were hardly 
ever really meant to be seriously suggested, if at all. 

And here 1 must recall what was said in the 
preface to my new and curtailed edition of the 
Gathas, which seems also to have produced con- 
viction in some quarters at least. It anticipates, 
indeed, what I skill have to enlarge upon still later; 
but it will yet be useful if now stated here. It is 
that we hold the Giithas to be ancient, not at all 
because of anything in the nature of authoritative 
assertion to that effect contained within them, or in 
any other pos.sible documents. y\ll definitive asser- 
tions of claims to antiquity, veracity, possibility, or 
probability, have with me at least — for 1 venture 
to speak for no one else — absolutely no persuading 

^ That is to say, larj^cly so. Sef* even the Rf'li^ion of the Arsachls. 
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force. ( )n the contrary, such assertions, if too 
urg’ently presented, would immediately arouse my 
own suspicions. Just in so far as any passages in 
the Ciathas ^ asscried them to have been composed 
at any particular date, early or late, just in that 
degree would I, for one, repudiate such a passage. 
We hold them to be the delineation of long-past 
.scenes; but scenes, indeed, like tho.se in the Iliad, 
or other very ancient compositions, might have been 
totally [joetical and illu.sory, and obviously intended 
so tf) be understood; l.)ut we believe these hymns 
to he the expre.ssion of contemporaneous life, 
because; they disc/osc t/iis loit/ioiit iiticndin^ //, 
and as it war in />assin^. I'hey are made up of 
personal Jillusions of such a character as to con- 
vince us that they refer to real and contemporaneous 
events. And we hold them to be centuries older 
than Ardashfr, because tt/esr a/lnsions arc wholly 
iinconsciotts. 'they obviously refer to people who 
could only have existed at an early period, for we 
are forced b}’ their language, and, above all, by 
their extraordinary metres, to associate them with 
the Rig-vedic Indians of at least many centuries 
before iXrdashlr. 1 Evident traces of positive asso- 
ciation with Rig-vedic w'orshippers linger in the 
books themselves, or, at least, traces of association 
appear with remnants of tribes, the bulk of whom 
had indeed, perhaps a long time before, pressed 
southward through the Khaibar But I will not 


^ See iiiy iiitrodiution to the second edithni of the Gathas, 1900. 
’ Sic. 
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pause lonjj^cr upon this just here, as I have dealt 
with it before. 


I'o sum up, then, my own impressions, which, 
however, I am very far indeed from wishiiii^ to 
preis unduly u])on others, — thoui^h, as 1 am in duty 
bfmnd to sa)’, they have been formed after very 
severe and prolonj^ed labour and reflection throutfh- 
out many years; — they are as follows: 

I confess that T cannot at all understand how 
a jrreat scholar of such widespread authority as the 
gifted hxlitor of this letter could push it forward :is 
havinif any decisive connection whatsoever with the 
(luestion of the ‘ antic juity’ of those slrantjely ori_<(inal 
rouirh Mymns, or, indeed, with that of any other 
part of the Avest;v. I reserve to this late pLice a 
remark with regard to what many might consider 
to be the crucial point of all — the id('ntit)' of iIk; 
names llTshar and i'ansar. I may say that the 
identification of the two is not at all so curious as 
it looks, and to my mind the jcrobabihty of the 
identification is shaken merely by the fiict that it 
is not so urgently called for; --that is to say, that 
it is not needed as an element of proof. The 
existence of such an high-priest w'ith those functions, 
and the collection and revision of ‘Scriptures’, 
together with the rc-organixation of the ecclesiastical 
institutions and the ritual, were all certainties and 
matters of course. The identification of the 
itself is of little importance so long as we see that 
the items mentioned were altogether commonplace; 
/w/// they and the name deny nothing, and they 
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prove as little, The only item worth a moment’s 
notice is the eccentric allusion to the Platonic 
character of this Bfshar-Tansar ; and that, together 
with what corresponds to it in the ‘letter’, was one 
of the obvious affectations of a later century brought 
in by the sojourn of Sim[)licius at the Persian 
Capital in A.D. 533. 

Scraps of philosophy lingered from that hour, 
doubtless, in many a linguistic school of Persia, and 
they were by no means absorbed by the intense 
Bildical ferv'our which took possession of Persian 
literature iilmost simultaneously through the Arabic 
concjuest. 1 )oes, then, the Platonic character of this 
Bishar-Tansar of the sixth, seventh, ninth, or thir- 
teenth century prove or suggest any strong influence 
exerted by the Philonian Logos in Persia in A.IJ). 226? 
1 may say at once — though of course 1 rc-open 
the (juestion elsewhere — that any philosophic ten- 
dency following upon Simplicius’ visit in the sixth 
century seems to me to be utterly bereft of all 
power as a source of proof in this connection with 
reference to A.I). 226, three hundred years before. 

Having done my best to form an unprejudiced 
opinion of the value of this most interesting piece 
of literature lus evidence of the existence of the 
philosophicjil habit of mind in Persia in the middle 
of the Reign of ^ArdashTr, it will be now my duty, 
after thanking the lulitor and the translators of it, 
to go into similar details with regard to the Phi- 
lonian philosophy itself. 
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III. 

Preparation for the study of the Ldgos. 

But before we do this it may be as well to 
pause for a moment while we clear the atmosphere 
of our subject, by askinj^ what we are really to 
expect in our search. Are we seekinj; to prove 
that because certain resemblances iire traced by 
some persons between ideiis in the Fhilonian philo- 
sfiphy and ideiis in the Avesta, and that their 
ar<,amients are satisfactory (which I deny), that there- 
fore, and in consequence of such exteniiil, or even 
internal, resemIdances, really supposin'^ them to be 
demonstrated, it stands proved that there existed a 
close historical connection between the two; and 
that this was such a relation as exists between 
cause and effect? It seems to me to be lii^yhly 
desirable that we should once for all examine this 
matter closely and decide it; for we are exposinj^ 
the truth to a very great risk, if we are to hazard 
everything upon a decision as to whether the two 
lores are at all alike, or not. 

Is it then at all a fact that .such supposed 
resemblances, even if they be show'ii to exist, really 
prf)ve einy such close historical connection between 
the .rVvesta and the Fhilonian philosophy ;us may l)e 
considered to be that existing between origin and result? 

For without pausing to discuss this ((uestion as 
to actually existing resemblances further just at this 
point, it may be very useful indeed for us to stop 
and inquire whether a similarity, even .such fis was 
taken for granted by the authors of the suggestion 
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referred to, entails such an external historical con- 
nection between the two important lores <us that 
to which I have alluded. 

Simi/arity in details no absolute proof of identity 

in orijoin. 

Let it bo supposed for a moment, for the sake 
f)f argument, that the ‘Vohumanah’ of the r,atheis 
was ‘like Philo’s L(')<^os’. Is there not an important 
method of accounting for this resemblance before 
we take into consideration any such influences as 
those which might be derived from immediate ex- 
ternal contact? bV)r we need not pause here to 
prohibit the use of such a very unfit and conven- 
tional term as ‘accid(mt’, which is a mere naiiK; ff)r 
our ignorance. 

Aside, then, from this last, let me fully state lu)’ 
problem, which is, that where two things of the nature 
of those here present are found to be alike, it is not 
necessary for us to assume that (Jiie of them is related 
to tlie other as cause is related to effect, not even when 
they have appeared at times closely near to each other. 
No resemblances, however close, and no apparent con- 
nection, however positive, are in themselves an aI)so- 
lutely certain proof of causality, or even a proof C)f 
immediate identity in origin, for these circumstances 
might be the consequences of more genenil laws, 
which necessarily control the forces out of which 
both the phenomena in (|uestion arose at remotely 
previous periods. In which case the likeness which 
exists in these ideas would arise from the same 
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causes indeed; but these would be seen to be 
causes so distant as almost to reside in the on_u[inal 
unity of the forces of Nature. Certain of the ideas 
in the Gathic hymns and some of those in the 
Fhilonian and in the Greek philosophies may thore- 
fore, cis I contend, have arisen from causes v\hich 
had nothing- whatsoever to do with any immediate 
persomd or national connection between the Iranian 
people on the one side and the Greeks and the Jews 
on the other in the historical period. But more. 

It seems to be absolutely certain that such 
ideiis as some of those which prevail in the Gallias 
anti in Fhilo not only may have or’ginated inde- 
pendently of one another, but that they are such as 
w?/.9/ inevitably have so arisen in the minds of human 
beings of a certain not so narrowly rt.'Strictcd type; 
and this so soon as they have attained to a ctTtain 
tlegrce of development and of culture u])on dev(;lop- 
ment, and so soon, also, as they come under the 
influence of certain never - failing (juasi-extt'rnal 
phenomena. .Similar ideas not <.)nly tlo, but they 
must, arise independently in each human being, if 
they contiiin what we may tc:rm the ‘ n(.‘C('Ssary 
elements’. Why should they not? io some ot us 
this seems to be so plain as to appear to be a mere; 
feature in universal natural history (Naturwissensehatt). 

The human f)rganism is of e.xceptional delicacy 
and of remote ancestral origin, as are very m;my 
of the higher organisms beneath it. Ihe inner life 
of these latter may (strange as it may secan to 
some of u.s) be the more familiar to science: and 
we may be more ready to concede a common pre- 
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destined similarity in ideas to them; if, indeed, the 
lower orders can be said to have ‘ideas’, which, 
however, 1, for one, could not for a moment think 
of attempting to deny. 

From what we might call the almost miracu- 
lous forces, which lurk in every inferior cerebral 
(or spinal) cell, and as the result of impinging 
approaches, which are indefinitely less than visible 
to the naked or even to the assisted eye, the fun- 
damental tissues, out of which all life proceeds, find 
themselves in action and reaction, first iis recipient 
and then iis originating powers, supreme over the 
future course of the individual being, rudimenfcd as 
that individual may be. And as each separate 
division of a lobe, from its central muscle to its 
remotest tendril, is a physical continuity to a re- 
motely jirevious series, we might, if we possessed 
sufficiently minute perceptive pow'ers, trace back the 
thread of its history till at hist we find the point 
of common origin for all of them. This w'ould be 
some primeval entity, containing within itself the 
possibilities of all that follow it as its parts. 

And as everything extant and visible in the 
class of objects which we may be considering has 
arisen from that same original, this original must 
have been divided and subdivided, as its offspring 
have been reproduced, into portions, which must be 
to a high degree, and, in many instances, well-nigh 
essentially alike. These developed entities also, 
whatever we may tenu them individually, are not 
only of identical origin in their past, but they are 
subject to veiy nearly the same class of external 
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influences in their present and in their future. How 
is it possible that they can escape developing, in 
their turn, subjective tendencies, followed by motions 
or actions which are similar? 

If their origin were not explained as external 
to Nature, we should be inclined to look upon them 
as a section of a circle in a perpetual motion of 
indefinitively previous origin and indefinitely endur- 
ing continuity. In a manner fully analogous to this, 
that higher organism, the human brain, has had its 
being, passing through very similar stages of develop- 
ment. And these have been, presumably, more 
marvellous than has been the case with any of the 
others. Both in its susceptibility to impressions 
from without, and in the intercommunication of the 
forces which enable it to co-ordinate those impres- 
sions, that is to say, in its character, it must be, 
comparatively speaking, far more fixed and vigorous, 
as the product of immensely more numerous ante- 
cedents, through an indefinitely prolonged preparatory 
history. Upon each internal receptive nerve-centre 
minute photographs (so to use such a figure of 
speech) have been precipitated for ages in the con- 
tinuous line of life, and stored away unconsciously 
in the successive folds of memory. At given 
moments the action of external personal or im- 
personal nature touches the recipient organ, sur- 
charged as it is with (accumulated) responsive vitality. 

At each such impact, sensibilities are awakened 
more subtle than many of the otherwise occult forces, 
moving, (if we might make use of such a figure) in 
their reaction with a velocity of which the magnetic 
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current may afford an emblem. Apprehensions and 
desires spring into rapid life till full ideas are born. 
And from the first stir of a molecule to the finished 
elaborations of intellection all results must be just 
in so far essentially kindred in each as the sub- 
stantive beings are in themselves similar, and as 
the ideas are fundamental and necessary. No two 
individual living objects are, we must suppose, 
•actually the same, either in their texture or inherent 
energy; but no two of their particular class Ccan be 
essentially dissimilar in their chief characteristics. 
The same ideas must arise from the same contacts 
of the same forces, under identical surrounding cir- 
cumstances. 

No such closely simikir products could be 
counted upon as occuring in sporadic c«ases wholly 
isol.ated from each other. Each cerebral centre, as 
an organ of thought, is a part of its mates, though 
at present severed from them, for it contains a 
portion of that so mysterious substance from which 
each other one of the kind derives its origin. 

And as the nerve-centres of distinctly defined 
human beings are yet to be considered as parts of 
one another in the sense expressed, so the scenes 
which unroll themselves before the vision and the 
other sul)jective susceptibilities of each arc neces- 
sarily jvs similar to man, jus they arc to his brother 
of the lower orders. Not only are the constituent 
material elements, in the interests which operate 
upon people, pr^actically the same, but the very 
combinations and detfiil of recurring objects and 
events are similar History not only docs, but must 
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repeat itself. As the great commonplaces of me- 
teorology have established themselves as regular, 
giving us the expectation of what makes our life 
possible as a period of sane activity, so the great 
throng of the detailed motions or events in the 
world are to be expected in their general character. 
Rising crops, accumulating ores, diverted rivers, 
tunnelled mountains, controlled electric forces, marts 
gathered in teeming centres, factories tremulous with 
fiercely-driven mechanisms, schools of practical learn- 
ing thronged and busy. Anything and everything 
real, or merely seeming, reverts not in a circle un- 
progressive and vicious, let us hope, but in a .spiral, 
with ever-increasing development. liach individual 
combination is coming on, culminating^ and redis- 
solving into its elements from a j);ist eternity, and 
so will each continue to do to a .similar unending 
futurity. 

'I'he scene, with its big faults and its small 
advantages, streams slowly around us, now repulsive 
to the verge of the terrific, but again sublime. ./\nd 
all comes before the self-same expectant and recep- 
tive faculties, as well in men as in brutes, creating 
impressions and suggesting motives, till the thought- 
ful observer is soon convinced that the individual 
is hut a part in one vast organism. How is it 
jjossible, then, that we should not experience at 
times the same fundamental surmises- -nay, the self- 
same identical conceptions even as to what may not 
seem so much to be the primal elements of things? 

I'o sum up. Ideas arise independently in diffe- 
rent parts of the world and in different minds, just 

6 * 
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as they arise in the same narrow community and 
in the same mind at different times without the link 
of recollection. And not only do they so arise 
independent of all immediate external mental con- 
tact, from one region to another, but they cannot 
help but so arise, recurring and at certain quasi 
registrable intervals. It is not only not strange 
that the same ideas should arise in parts of the 
world so far separated, and in times so different as 
those of Zoroaster and of Philo, supposing the former 
to have lived several centuries before the latter; but 
the contrary to this would be strange. The rc- 
prodtiction of ideas vot only may, but it mtist happen. 
l{speciiilly must this be the case when these so-called 
fundamental ideas which we are considering are the 
moral ideas, these latter being almost instincts, for 
we experience the immediate necessity for their 
application at every step. 

This is to such a degree the ceise that the 
moral idea is often supposed to be discernible to 
some extent, even in the ‘animal’ world. And when 
we see gifted intellects elaborating in the main the 
same theories, though ending with different selections, 
it becomes simply ridiculous for us to expect to 
find no similarity between even widely - separated 
individuals of a similar class and in lores of the 
same general tendency. The moral ideas depend 
upon measure, and measure is the prerogative of man. 
The ideas in the Zarathushtrian (xathas supposed to 
possess a similarity to certain ideas in the Philonian 
philosophy are chiefly of this character; and they 
are ideas which could not well possibly have failed 
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to emerge from any civilization which possesses the 
characteristics which are claimed by experts, both 
for the Iranian lore and for that of the Alexan- 
drians. 

We find also, cis a matter of course, much the 
same ideas developed in India, to an extent only 
surpassed in the schools of Greece; and it was as 
inevitable that they should appear there as in Iran 
and in ligypt, though, properly speaking, we should 
treat the Indian and the Iranian lores as different 
parts of the same homogeneous thing. 

It seems to me, then, to be in itself contra- 
dictory to all sound procedure in material as in 
historical science, to suppose that the ideas in the 
old Avesta are in any way necessarily connected 
with those in the Philonian philosophy, ;is either 
cause or effect. But supposing it to be evident that 
this relation existed between the two, and that one 
of them was the cause of the other as its effect, 
then I do not hesitate to assert that, beyond all 
question, it was the Zarathushtrian which was the 
source of the Philonian ideas (invok ed), and not the 
Philonian which was the source of the Zarathush- 
trian — that is to say, if these features of resem- 
blance are such as they are supposed by some to 
be. But this latter I by no means hold to be the 
case. 

Independence of origin further considered. 

If then there exists any data forcing, or even 
strongly inchning us, to put the Ciathas at a differ- 
ent age from Philo, and to hold them to be otherwise 
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also separated from him in a manner which is ab- 
solutely effective, so that no intellectual intercourse, 
direct or indirect, were possible between them on 
either side; then in that case, in view of what has 
been said, the fact that the one could S}.eak of 
individual character as divisible into the three dis- 
tinct departments of ‘thought, w'ord and deed’, ‘of 
the bodily life and the mental’, of ‘the soul’s own 
conscience becrying the wicked’, and the other could 
speak of the Ldgos with its kindred subconcepts '■ 
are things which could only be expected; and as 
such they do not necessitate the acceptance of the 
slightest external historical connection. And if it 
were not for other circumstances which prove such 
an historical connection, I should be strongly in- 
clined to believe that the resemblances between the 
Tiathius and l^hilo were of this nature; that is to 
say, I should be inclined to hold that they had 
arisen separately and also necessarily, unconnected 
with each other by any influences which had made 
themselves felt during the historical period; for ideas 
of this description must inevitably have so arisen 
and independently of each other, just .us the suns 
arise upon the horizon, the earth revolves, and vege- 
tation develops. 

And I for one, and ivs a matter of course, let 
me say it as if in parenthesis, would regard it as 
a far more rare and therefore prized result, if we 
could be sure that the noble and clear thoughts 
in the Gathic Avesta and in the Jewish-greek philo- 

^ Supposing tliese tt) be nearJy allied to the Gathic concepts, 
which supposed cirtunistanLe T would however deny. 
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Sophy severally arose each in its pure individuality, 
iis christaline formations do, not degraded by any 
suppositions of a borrowed origin, either in the one 
case or in the other. And I also, really, even think 
it finer if we cim imagine to ourselves such a lore 
iis either of these even without successors, a purely 
isolated development of something that is good in 
our enfeebled, and too often degraded history. 

[ would not however press this last, but with 
regard to the first I should insist. We should 
sometimes look at mankind as artists look at them. 
Surely if the human race w'ere in so far developed 
and educated into a capacity for fine ideas, and to 
such a degree that the; results of this capacity could 
come out in more than one way in several different 
and isolated cf'iitres, there is little doul>t but that 
this would show that the general character of the 
whole family of man w:is higher than would aj)pear 
to be the case if that refinement were necessarily 
borrowed at every recurrence from one contempo- 
raneous centre to another. 

The wa)’ is now cleeir for our continued de- 
tailed discussion on the main (luestion. 

The ( 'lathas and the Philonian Philosophy. 

We have studied with care \ 'ohu manah, Jis in 
the sources of critical information ', so also, x\sha 
Khshathra, Aramaiti and the rest. W'e have made 

^ See abo\e on p. 17 llg. 

“ See the Five Zaralhiishtriaii Galba.s with the Zend, Pahlavi, San- 
skrit and Persian texts. Commentary vol. II. and Dictionary vol. III., 
first section, pages 623 — 82 r, » to 
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a review of Tatisar’s letter, which document is sup- 
posed to have led a great scholar to see Philonian 
Philosophy in the Giithic concepts. 

Let us now in due course examine the Philo- 
nian Philosophy itself as closely as the nature of 
this treatise wiU admit, comparing it together with 
its Logos with the Asha and Vohumanah* of the 
Avesta as we proceed, not forgetting however the 
other Amesha-spentas. 
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IV. 

The Ldgos. 

The Philonian doctrine is of course Platonic in 
rhany of its main features, which for the most part 
eniratje our attention here. What then was Plato’s 
doctrine of the Lojjos or of the povc (noi'is), for so 
he for the most part called it. I'o introduce a 
delineation of this system, it will be necessary to 
go to the very root of the entire matter, and to 
trace the idea of the Logos, so far as it arose in 
the Greek mind from the very first. 

Accordingly I proceed to sketch its history. 
And if I seem to some readers to go too far back 
in the investigation, my answer would be one which 
should .sati.sfy at least the adherents to the original 
Iranian lore, for it would be that the true sources 
of that lore have never been presented, or hardly 
even seriously discussed in the still so sadly neglect- 
ed state of Iranian studies And then perhaps I 
may hope also to bring up, even before the teachers 
of Greek philosophy, some facts of high interest 
which, though known to Orientalists as of course, 
are yet seldom brought out of their almost forgotten 
texts, and placed in the new light of the present 
situation of ideas '. 


’ I would, however, advise some of my readers to pass for the 
present from this place to the chapter on Philo^s dtwttfiktg) see below, 
returning later here. 
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The Greek Ldgos. 

It is my task then to compare the Greek L6gos 
with the Amesha-Spentas of the Zend Avesta; — 
and as I have found reason to warn the literary 
public against expecting any proof of the existence 
of too strong analogies between the two develop- 
ments, 1 am under a tiecessity to refrain, so far as 
possible, from colouring my statements as to what 
the Greek Ldgos is, with those very arguments which 
I use to controvert its claims to analogy here. An 
f»bvious protest would be at once put in against 
any conclusions which I might draw, for it would lie 
said: ‘You have put in a prejudiced statement of 
the systems whose supposed historical influence you 
arc anxious to deny’. 

1 therefore take especial care to cite the usual 
presentations of the subject, which arc readil}' ac- 
cessible in familar editions. First of all we must 
carefully recall our ‘Zeller’'. After him Ileinze'* 
claims our attention; — and in fact, I will en- 
deavour as far as possible actually to follow this last 
writer, so far as I can agree with his masterly dis- 
([ui.sition. But I beg the reader carefully to note 
that where 1 approximately present Heinze’s views 
upon the subject, even page after page, I by no 
means pretend to make even a partial translation of 


’ Zeller, Die Philosophic der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlicheii 
Eiitwicklung. Erster Teil, zweite Halfte. P'iinfte Aiiflage, pp. 623 — 740. 

® Die i.ehre ^om Logos in der gricchischen Philosophic, von 
Dr. Max lleinze. Oldenburg, 1872. 
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his lanj^uage, or a full reproduction of his views. I 
cite only what of them I deem to be necessary, 
together with those of Zeller, and in language more 
free and readable perhaps, than a literal translation 
would be 

I proceed then to give my summary as near- 
ly as possible unprejudiced by any of my own 
especiiilly favoured and possibly preconceived theo- 
ries, though of course I cannot be expected to 
refrain from stating my own long since settled views, 
as well as my latest immediate impressions, and in 
my own way. 

Plato, Philo’s real master, came early under the 
influence of Heraclitus (of Asia Minor, be it noticed), 
through his (H.’s) pupil Cratylus; and it wiis I lera- 
clitus precisely, who first distinctly formulated the 
idea af a L('>gos in the fireek philosophy; that is 
to say, so far as we are now aware of the history 
of those early literary or intellectual events. 

Predecessors of Hcrac/iins. 

Before the I.dgos of Heraclitus, as is usual in 
the cases of all originators, the thing ‘originated’ 
w;is iilready present in its germ for his use in the 
half-formed surmises of his predecessors. 

For it Wcis none other than 1 lesiod who used a 
word and expressed an idea ' which, together with 

* It is also, of conise, iirposbible to ghe a translation of an aiilh<ir 
when one is perfoice corstn ined, with parallel procedure, to repeirt the 
views of se\eral writers at once, with one’s ow’n opinions upon them, 

- Op. 692: ^ttTQa (fvkaaaKt^at, 718; ‘the abundant loveliness 
of the tongue that moves in rhythmic order ^ 
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the hints of other schemes, led up to the early 
concepts. 

The first Greek naturalists believed, indeed, in 
an original substance of the universe out of which 
everything arose and in which everything consisted ; 
they also attributed to it life and motion, and gave 
it different names. One thought it Wcis ‘water’. 
Another called it the infinite, {sic) as undefined 
substance matter. At other times they thought it 
was ‘air’. 

Parmenides had spoken of trusting only the 
L6gos, that is to say ‘reason’, while distrusting the 
senses, imagination etc.; but this does not seem in 
itself to possess much speculative importance. 

He reduced everything to one in his philosophy 
and denied development. He did not like the idea 
of motion and had no conception of the conscious- 
ness of the Logos; nor had Heraclitus this latter 
for the matter of that. 

His natural i)hilosophy was so bad that he 
believed in the stationary character of all things as a 
ffTaffimrji; xnv blov, and he earned the name of ‘ no- 
naturalist’, licpvffixoc from Aristotle. We have no 
analogy with either Asha or Vohumanah here. 


* cp, the Avesta conception of * intiiiile time 
" Flourished in the hQtli Olympiade, 504 — 5®® 

Sec Ileinze, p. 59 and Zeller, part. 1 . pp. 553 — 5 >^4. 
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Heraclitus. 

It was the keen discriminator of Ephesus ‘ who 
first saw a certain something imperative, not to say 
imperious, in the rhythm of nature, of its motions 
cvnd of its developments. 

I would say of him ‘this great generaliser ’ ; 
for we must concede him that title, however much 
we may differ from his ultimate conclusions. 

Heraclitus did not indeed definitively resolve 
those secrets which the labour of all these cen- 
turies has only just succeded in discovering or 
rediscovering, but he came so very near to this 
that we may fairly say that if he had possessed 
one fraction of the data which we now have, lie 
would have surpassed most of us of these latter 
days in the depth of his intuition and in the keen- 
ness of his analysis; for he seems to have surmised 
what we now know to be the true definition of 
‘heat’, as an everliving fire, ‘kindling with regu- 
larity, burning out with regularity’: cp. the 
(pvkdaaea-Dra pf Hesiod. 

‘The sun shall never pass his measure, for did 


' Died about 470— 47« B. C. For his fragments, sec Bywater’s 
masterly edition quoted by Zeller, etc. Clarendon I’ross, Oxford. Ber- 
nays Gesaramelte Abhandl. I, i— lo^. Bernays Heraklitiscbcn Briefe. 
1869. Lassalle, Die Philosophie des Ilerakleitos des Dukeln, 1858. 
Gladisch, Ilerakleitos und Zoroaster 1859 (antiquated). Schuster, JI. von 
Ephesus, 1873. Teichmiiller, Neue Stud. z. Gesch. d. Begriffe I, 1870. 
E. Pfleiderer, Die Philosophie des Heraklit, 1886. Patrick, Heraklitus, 
Baltimore, 18S9, etc. 
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he do so, the night goddesses, aid of justice, would 
find him out’, cf. Plut., de exil., TI. 604, 9, 

We do not distinctly gather that he held to 
any unchangeable underlying substance of pheno- 
mena. All is ‘becoming’ with him. But surely one 
would think he must have seen that an eternal sub- 
stance was necesseiry, the everlasting changing of 
the forms of which constitute perhaps existence, 
certainly ‘creation’ and ‘events’. 

The one underlying substance which exists 
according to his ideas was what he called, as I 
have cited, ‘fire’. We should call it ‘heat’, the 
eternal perpetual motion; that is to say, its mode. 

Nature moves in so far as it is subjected to, 
or better, in so far Jis it possesses ‘caloric’ {sic) 
from the .slowly dissolving ice to the electricity of 
the atmosphere; and the march of nature is rhyth- 
mical; it has reiison; for all things adapt themselves 
each to the other and fall into their places; and 
out of the clash of seeming discord life with all its 
develojmients, mental, emotional and moral arises; -- 
there was reason ‘Logos’ (here in this application 
meaning more ‘a sentence’ than ‘mere speech’). 

And for this discovery or recognition a great 
church father reckoned him among the fold of 
Christians before Christ: ‘They who live according 
to or ‘with’ the Ldgos, are’, said Justin, ‘Christians, 
even if they were thought atheists; and such were 
.Socrates, Heraclitus and the like among the Greeks’ \ 


' See the well-known place in Justin Martyr, Apol. I, 85, C.; 
quoted by Heinze, etc. 
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An incongruous grouping indeed, as we should say, 
but one which perhaps shows the power of the 
I.dgos all the more. 

The moral order of the life of Heraclitus was 
thought of; but it was his theory which was the 
occeision of the remark. The idea of reason as 
inherent in nature dominated his Philosophy. That 
Philosophy indeed impresses us with its ‘one’ aris- 
ing from two opposites, while the opposites become 
knowable only after the splitting of the unit into two. 

It was hardly however as some think ', the 
march of motion by the sublatcd negation which 
Fichte and Hegel most prominently revived and 
elaborated It was moreover w'holly materialistic, 
let it be noted well. Although as in the case of 
every similar supposition, we may always understand 
‘materialism’ in a certain deeper and sublimer sense’'. 

b or matter must have been regarded by 1 lera- 
clitus as a thing which contains within its poten- 
ti.'ility all that we know of mind or morals. rhe 
L(')gos of Heraclitus is the eternal law of motion in 
the strife of contending elements; that is to say in 
the embrace of opposites, ‘splitting all things’, but 
‘putting the split together’ and again ‘the split’; c[). 

’ See [-assallo. 

Recall Ilogcl’s remark lo llie effect ‘that there is no senteiice 
of Heraclitus which he had not embodied in his Logik*; sec Patrick 
upon this. 

* The word naturally grates upoji ours cars and uprm our feel- 
ings. But after all not a single item, in the myriad experiences of 
sentiment, is denied by any of the so-called materialists. All must con- 
cede that if everything is material, then material also is everything ; 
honour, justice, mercy, devotion, everything arise.s from it, and intellect 
the first of alb 
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the pseudo-hippocratic writing ‘ neql rftat'ijjs’ of the 
‘builders’. Td isiu oka 6tueqiot'%6<; lu 6i diriqr^giva avv- 
iiOiviti; (Heinze); see also Philo quis rer. div. heres, 
t, 505. on this dividing; see ll.’s XLIIId fragment, 
etc. By strife alone life, according to H,, becomes 
possible; disease makes health good and pleasant. 
‘I’here is no harmony without the height and the 
depth (s/c) (or between the flat and the sharp?), and 
no peace without war’. 

And this creative all moving ‘war’ in nature 
was again the ‘L 6 gos’ under a different name and 
from another point of wew. The Logos is also 
‘fate’, not a blind fate by any manner of means. 

Fate as the Logos was the C’reator (s/c) of all 
things from the running together or conflict of 
ojiposites. 

Justice is also war, and war is universal; every- 
thing takes place with strife. The just, or more 
properly the exact, is the cause and result of fire 
(i. e. Heat), which is immanent; that is to say, per- 
manently dwelling in the universe of nature, for 
this ‘heat’ has its law, according to which it un- 
folds and again folds up the world; that law is its 
rythmic reason, or Ldgos. It is conceived of as 
material, as 1 have said, and the fire filled with 
spirit is another representation of the same Ldgos, 
This Ldgos is one and the same world -fonning 
element as fire (i. e. heat), but viewed from a diffe- 
rent side. The Ldgos is as little immaterial as Fire. 

It is material; but then, as before-said, matter 
must have been conceived of in a sense which has 
made it all inclusive, the sum total of universal sub- 
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jective experience. And he called this comprehen- 
sive concept ‘Logos’, this being the first extended 
use of the term in this sense by a philosophical 
teacher in the history of Greek literature. Sextus 
Empiricus in his work Adversus Mathematicos VII, 
Ar- 5- 397 quoted by Zeller, Heinze and others, 
speaks of this Logos as the ‘<.livine r.(')gos’; see 
Heinze, ]>. 44; but he hardly meant to report the 
expression as having been used by Heraclitus; the 
iffJoq and .Ve/or are probably due solely to Sextus 
himself. And with all of this his Logos was ‘un- 
conscious’. Such was at leiist most probably his 
opinion; and possibly von Hartmann started from 
some such hint. 

It, the Logos, was a reasonable force which 
inheres in the suhstancc-matter of the world. There 
is nothing material without it. 

It has no pre-existence (see H. ])age 25), except 
its all things pre-exist in their predecessors, of which 
they really form a continuous part. It rules iill 
things and domineers over the realm of intellection 
and morality, eliminating all independence from each 
of them. Such was, in a few words, the scheme; — 
perhaps a little too much portrayed in the sense of 
1 logel by Zeller, and too much in the sense i-)! mere 
‘nature’ by the extremists on the other side \ 

On the fascinating depths of such a system, 
with all its errors or its truth, we may not dwell, 
and in fact I make the above remarks only with 

^ Surely the progress of development by the siij)ercession of 
opposites applies to natural phenomena as well as to ideas. In so far 
Hegel mf>st certainly wa» right in speaking of Herat litus as he did. 

7 
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reserve. I would return to the matter once and 
again before I express so fully all my personal 
opinions, I am not accustomed, as I hope will be 
conceded to me, to propound views not founded upon 
‘exhaustive’ evidence \ But to one habituated to 
such investigation the gist of the matter is clear 
at once. We have here an astonishing and pregnant 
scheme strangely deep, yet strangely material. And 
this is the L6gos which is supposed by some 
to have been the ancestor of Vohumaniih or of 
Asha! 

We need hardly have waited for a full dis- 
cussion of it before we decided whether .such a 
Ldgos was likely to have been their progenitor 
or not. 

In some respects indeed both Asha and Vohu- 
manah might have been proud of the connection; 
but that is not our point just here. A radical 
historical connection between such a L6gos and the 
Avesta of the nature of that between cause and 
effect is here not to be thought of. 

It is in the sphere of purely mental, and jus 
we may also say of monU, action that, strange ;is 
it may appear, we find one delicate item of analogy, 
though I fear my readers will term it rather far- 
fetched. Yet I present it for what it may be worth. 

As we find in the fragments of Heraclitus the 
first statement of a self-moving reasonable or reason- 
ing force, so it is in the Avesta that we have, 
of all possible lores, the first record of the soul’s 

’ See the Vreussisebes Jahrbuch, i''^97, p. 68, Sonderabdruck. *in 
gi liudlichster W eise 
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moral self-motion, if I might be permitted to make 
use of such a form of words, — a pulse of spiritual 
progress in the thought, in the word, and in the 
deed, from their inception in the first consciousness 
of a living subject to their consequences, felicitous 
or calamitious, first in the future of the present 
life, and then in a scene beyond it. 

For these states of moral habit seem actually 
to be continued on of themselves, not merely as 
the occasions, but also as the constitutive elements 
of their own rewards or punishments in the present 
and in the future state. If this hist idea was not 
fully grasped, it was at least strongly adumbrated. 
In Y. 30, 4, ‘the worst mind’ seems really to l)e 
put into the place of the ‘worst fate’. While the 
‘best mind’ is ‘Heaven’, the passage having been 
beyond a doubt one of the sources, and perhaps 
the oldest surviving one, of the use of the word 
‘best’ ‘bahisht’ among the J’ersians for ‘Heaven’. 

And distinct departments in the future spiritual 
home-life had the very words ‘good thought’, ‘good 
word’, and good deed’ for their names \ It is the 
sinner’s own conscience which shrieks at him on 
the Judgment Bridge, see Y. 46; and it is his own 
good thoughts, words and deeds which meet him 
and conduct him to his final happy destiny '. 
Whether our full modern idea to the same effect 
was really intended, I mean of course the idea that 
‘virtue is its own reward’, we may indeed doubt. 

Zarathushtra would possibly have thought such 
a pointed view too extreme to be at all practicable, 


^ See Yasht 22, Westergaard. 
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or indeed safe; regarding it as dangerously refined 
and calculated to suspend all wholesome fear in 
inferior minds; but, that it occurred to him dimly 
at legist and as if only to be rejected seems certain. 
At all events we have here a positively certain case 
where ideas, like events, cast their shadows before, 
'fhese remarkable suggestions were the first of their 
kind, so far as I am aware in the entire history 
of speculation, the incipient glimmering of the 
noblest idea with regard to human conduct that has 
ever emerged from the consciousness of man. And 
the analogy which I would draw is the following; 
and 1 confess it is an exceedingly subtle one, and 
only thrown in for a zvry e.soteric circle. 

As Meraclitus was the first to formulate for us 
the idea of self-motion in the universe of physictil 
nature, but yet as including more dimly the in- 
tellectual and moral world, so Zarathushlra gave us 
the first hint to our common, but so beautiful modern 
proverb, the idea of a sort of self-motion of moral 
economics, or in the forces which control them. 
This however is the mere phantom of an analogy, 
striking though it be so far iis it extends. It is 
indeed ‘a likeness in the air’; and it is mentioned 
as an interlude and as if in a parenthesis alone. 

But aside from anything like this, to those 
who study the history of the idea of the Zarathushr 
trian Asha, a certain general analogy with the L6gos 
of Heraclitus when also more closely understood, 
becomes perceptible. The idea, like its Indian coun- 
terpart, ritd, arose from the observed regularity of 
natural phenomena, the rising, course, decline and 
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disappearance of the Sun and other heavenly bodies, 
the succession of the seasons, etc. These became 
imitated in the ceremonies of religious worship; and 
the priestly officials were termed the ritavan and 
the ashavan', and there indeed we have what re- 
minds us of the Logos of Heraclitus, in so far as 
it is likewise a ‘rhythm’. 

But as to what the rhythm of material nature 
actually was, the systems were poles apart. As 
all must admit, Heraclitus must have been some- 
what aware of the nature of the widespread 
Miizda- worship with which his successors were so 
familiar, for the Persian forces which looked to 
iVhuramazda for victory and abhorred Aiigra Main)^ 
as the author of defeat, surged for years up to the 
very gates of Itphesus when Heraclitus was in his 
]>rime. He was even invited, as is believed by 
some, to the Court of Darius; and the false letters 
may be the echoes of the fact. It is therefore very 
possible indeed that the stories of the two origi- 
iKilly antagonistic divinities of the Persian creed 
assisted those early impulses which impelled this 
man of genius as he proceeded to improve still 
more upon the simple downright statements of the 
Zoroastrian oracle; — but this is only possible. 

The Zoroastrian dualism only by a very wide 
inference bears any marked likeness to its successor; 
while on the other hand, no one of the known 
Hreek ancients, so far as I am aware, had any 
conceivably immediate influence upon the plain, 
though imposing, scheme of Zarathushtra. 

With Zarathushtra opposition and war were 
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indeed in the nature of things, for there were ‘two 
Original Spirits’; this was the foundation of his 
views. But we find no emphatic suggestion with 
him that this was in any sense ordained for good. 
According to some passages the ‘evil are to lie 
forever in ffell’, If this however is to be modified 
by Yasna 30, 12, ‘U]xm this shall there be sdvation’ 
(ushfa* the beatific state)’, then wc have indeed a 
happy result; but there is no statement anywhere 
in the Avesta to the effect that the strife in nature 
was conducive to better things even when regarded 
as an educator. Nor in fact are there any precise 
statements as to physical nature which are so con- 
spicuous with the Ephesian. 

Undoubtedly antithesis is the key-note of 
Zarathushtrianism. Itven i n the Ciathas we have con- 
spicuously the beginning of the pairing. Opposite 
Ahura Mazda stands i\ngra Mainyu, the most for- 
midable Devil ever developed, actually the maker 
of one of the two opposing worlds. Opposite Asha, 
the regularity and truth, we have the Druj, the 
falsehood in the foe; opposite Vohmnanah we have 
Aka manah, opposite Vahista manah Achishta manah. 
Opposite Khshathra the dush-khshathra ; opposite 
Aramaiti taramaiti; opposite flaurvatat and Amere- 
tatat we have descriptions of woe, as Garo-dman, 
Heaven, is in the face of the Drujb-dman, Hell, 
while the eternal antipathetic antagonism between 
these forces is well expressed in the mutual repu- 


^ Really an adverbial form but i diomatically used as a substantive. 
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diation of Yasna 45, 2 In the later Avesta and 
in the later Persian they become still more com- 
pletely paired and in the Gathas this conflict seems 
to have become accentuated by the miseries of 
warfare, that is to say, if the woes of ‘the Kine’ 
were the echo of those of the people If the 
opposition of powers was the only point at issue, 
then the two systems were indeed related, and the 
dualism of Zarathushtra waus only repeated in the 
‘war’ of Heraclitus. 

Beyond this point however Heraclitus must 
have made j^reat strides in a definitively philosophical 
sense. 

It is profoundly to be regretted that we posses 
such scanty remains of what he wrote or said. They 
do not occupy much more space than one of the 
longer Gathas, and not as much as some two ot 
them together. 

Heraclitus, let me repeat it with emphasis, made 
this opposition, which Zarathushtrianism also so fully 
delineates , to be the constitutive law out of 
which alone all existing things arise and continue, 
while Zarathushtra only does this by inference, if 
at all. Here however we are not concerned with 
inferences. 

Zarathushtra showed the grouping faculty in a 
remarkable degree and that compact hard reason 
which recognised even an horrific fact and an hor- 
rific being. He went no half way with his Satan. 
Heraclitus however went even beyond these views 

^ See the passage elaborately treated in my Gathas, Commentary, 
lirst and second edition; but I must return to it later on. 
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and claimed the terrific in life to be not only its 
reality, but the source of its vitality, and Zeller is 
highly critical in seizing upon this point, though others 
still mention the fatuous ‘Honover’. Zarathushtra 
worked out a clear polarisation of all the good and 
evil elements in preceding systems, if systems they 
could in any sense be called. 

Out of all the Gods he grouped all the chief 
abstracts and ileified them in one small company, 
even resolving seven of them into one in so far as 
he presents them as the attributes of Ahura. And 
he grouped all the evil into equally limited masses, 
and there he left them to fight out their battle in 
the awful encounters of human and superhuman 
existence; but Heraclitus quarrelled even with Homer 
because he seemed to disapprove too much of 
strife \ 

' There wjis one great <iuestion however in which 
they were happily agreed; nowhere do we see any 
indication that Zarathushtra ever supposed evil to 
inhere in matter, while Heraclitus went so far as to 
pronounce a materialistic Pantheism As to the fire 
of Heraclitus, when compared with that of Zara- 
thushtra, it is indeefl possible that the smoke of 
the altars in the Persian camjxs around his cit)' 
which remained so lo)'-al to the Persian cause, and 
the rumoured echoes <^f their Adar Yjisht or of its 
predecessors, may have attracted his attention; and 
upon reflection this may well have confirmed his 

^ But I must return to this subject later on, where I will treat 
it more fully; see upon the Inscriptions and the Avesta. 

Or ‘ panlogism 
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own convictions as to the supreme position of the 
‘mode of motion’ among the elements. 

If so, Zoroastrianism did another great service 
to the world, if only by an accident; but of course 
the sublime concepts of Heraclitus went far beyond 
even the beautiful Zoroastrian worshij) of the holy 
thing, which was indeed far more with his succes- 
sors than the mere ‘altar fire’; and should be fully 
recognised iis ‘heat’, not ‘flame’ alone, for we have 
its varieties at least in the later but still genuine 
Avesta as interpreted by the later Zoroastrianism; 
even the caloric seated in the plants was known as 
well as that in living creatures. But :is to the two 
systems in their entirety, they were well nigh con- 
tradictory opposites. Zoroaster’s (that is to say, 
Zaratlmshtra’s) was a harshly limited monotheism, 
if .such a contradiction in terms can be permitted 
for the moment, to convey a pojmlar idea. It had 
its good creation and Creator in antithesis to its 
still more limited mono-demonism (‘so’ again) with 
its counter creation and Creator, I'hat is to say it 
ol'fered ‘two worlds’ and two queisi independent 
Deities; its dualism in a certain sense anticipated 
the more philosophically stated one of i\naxagoras, 
of Plato, and then of Philo; but Heraclitus banished 
at once both" God* and devil. His Clods were akin 
to men ’. .So that the l..(\go.s of Heraclitus, while 
rescml)]ing the Asha of the Avesta as the rhythm 
of law, developing it, this latter, Asha, was with 
Zarathushtra’s later .successors, and let us not forget 

^ Notice where he says that ‘neither .any of the Gods nor men 
liad made this world 
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it, also a name for ‘fire’, though chiefly through the 
ritual which was indeed an ‘Asha’ by pre-eminence. 
And though the Fire-logos of Heraclitus must have 
been to some degree touched at least by the uni- 
versal sanctity of fire upon the altars in India and 
Persia as even also I must insist, in Greece, yet 
this Fire-logos was in so far radically different from 
that of the Avesta that it was in no sense what- 
soever a created t/ihig. With Heraclitus there was 
no ‘creation’ with which to associate it and no 
‘Creator’, while both Asha and Vohumanah at their 
second (logical) stage as personified concepts, were 
on the contrary both freely said to be ‘created’ by 
the Great Good Being as whose attributes they 
first appeared, tie made them as the hypostati- 
sation in personification of the great moral instincts 
of ‘law’ and of ‘goodness’. While therefore this 
identification of the LcSgos with the fire, or heat, 
should not disturb us much when ‘heiit’ is under- 
stood to be merely the vital force, yet on the other 
hand a self-moved ever-living power which contains 
within itself the reason of all that ‘becomes’ and 
has never had a beginning, is a thing presented in 
a very different light from the Asha of ,\hura 
Mazda, even though this latter be by a figure and 


" Recollect that Persia was on the way from India to Greece, 
(on one way at least); and that the vast Indian philosophies and 
worship are actually parts of the identical lore reached by Persian sajjos, 
the Indians having positively once lived in the primeval Tran , or near 
it, and formed one identical race with the authors of pre-gathic 
Gathas, if such a turn of speech may be allowed, or if indeed such an 
hypothesis as the existence of distinct predecessors to the Gathas could 
be entertained. 
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only later called ‘His son’. The ‘Asha’ of Herac- 
litus, to use some violence in language, was to- 
gether with his Fire-16gos, a reason-guided and guid- 
ing force which evolves all things out of — what?; — 
out of itself?; — so it seems. But in the Avesta 
that ‘Fire’ was not at all originally identified with 
Asha, for the concepts in the Gathas show no such 
connection. And the systems which at first sight 
look so closely related spread in their developments 
still further, worlds apart. So that aside from inter- 
nal characteristics as a rhythm of motion, nothing 
could be so different from either Asha or Vohu- 
manah, or any of the Ameshaspends, as the L(')gos 
of the great Asiatic, magnificent though it may well 
be thought to be. 

Yet this concept of the bitter misanthrope, so 
heterogeneous from Avesta, formed the beginning of 
the Greek idea of ‘lAgos’, and induenced all future 
thought up to the very days of Fhilo. 

After Heraclitus. 

For a long time Greek philosophy made little 
progress beyond Heraclitus with the idea of the 
Logos. But his conception that ‘everything is in 
motion’, that is to say, ‘in the act of ‘becoming’ 
something different in form’ w'jis more and more 
valued, people beginning however to demand that 
this everhisting ‘becoming’ should end in some 
positive ‘being’, till at last they thought of such a 
thing as the ‘absolute intelligence’ (see below). 
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Empedocles 

Empedocles had only vised the words oqOdg iciyog 
in the sense of the agreement of thought with what 
is actually real; and this is far short of the sense 
which I am endeavouring to trace in the word, 
llis doctrine that ‘love’ and ‘hate’ are the causes 
of motion, love uniting things and hate scattering 
them, reminds one however of the Zarathushtrian 
dualism. The likeness is not however such as need 
detain us here. 

Democritus 

Over the Logos of Democritus according to 
which ovSiv XQWCt fiaxtir iikku ntivxa ex Xoyov 

xal vii' uvdyxng ; Stob. Ekl. I, i6o, we need also not 
linger, as it refers to a cause without which nothing 
happens rather than to a law of reason 

Meinze remarks that Alkimos (Alcimus), men- 
tioned by Diogenes Laertius, attributes to no other 
person than a comic poet, li^ijicharmos (-mus), 
the leadership in the development of the pure doc- 
trine of ideas, with what justice, I am untible to 
say; and there is much uncertainty about the pas- 
sages attributed to him. 

The t’oig of AnjixagoKvs * who first brought 
philosophy to Athens in 426 B. C., circa (where 
Zeno of Idea seems to have passed some years 


^ Born about 4-^0 B. C., flourished in the 84th Olympiad. 

“ According to one account born in 80th Olympiad, 460 — 456B. C.? 
•'* See Heiiizc, p. 58, also Zeller. Erster Theil S. 830 flg. 

* Anaxagoras, born about 500 B. C., died 42 S — 7, Zeller p. 968. 
® Zeno born 495 — 492 B. C. 
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with him) advanced decidedly toward the doctrine 
that the moving power was above and outside the 
world of matter. ‘Matter had rested during endless 
time ^ motionless till mind, voix;, stirred it like a 
whirlpool’. 

We see at once the difference between this 
view and that of Heraclitus, we might better say 
‘the contradiction’ between them. And this starts 
us upon the road toward Plato and his later successor. 

The rove of Anaxagoras introduced the theistic 
element into philosophy. He leaves a suspicion that 
he held the rot? to be in everything; but he does 
not go into the relation of the vovq to the soul 
more closely. 

Yet whatever his exact idea may have been, 
it had only the usual unavoidable external resem- 
blance to any one of the possible conceptions of 
either Vohu Manah* or Asha, so far as we can 
define it. It, this j-oi'?, weis God himself, the One 
mental power which stirred motionless matter, and 
brought forth the phenomena of creation (cp. Gen- 
esis I.). And no one anywhere, as 1 suppose, has 
thought that either Asha or \'ohu IVlanah* absorbed 
or obliterated the creative attribute of Ahura Mazda 
Himself according to the analogy of the nous of 
Anaxagoras. 


Socrates. 

With .Socrates the Logos becomes intimately 
connected with causality; and here we continue to 

^ This most decidedly philosophical expression occurs in the 
Avesta, zriini akaram^ vd. 19, 33 (Sp.). 
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meet expressions which to an unskilled person bear 
some distant resemblance to Vohu Manah (Vohu- 
manah). The Cause of the world is the ‘goodness 
of the World-maker’, which (i, e. the world) is in 
consequence arranged in the best possible manner 
in accordance with design through an ahta [leTti 
Xoyov TS xai i/iifftrifiijc if-siag and 9’sov ytypofiivtj 

There was a series of causes between the Supreme 
Being and the created world. His ‘goodness’ was 
the first and His ‘Demiurge’ was the last so in 
later philosophies, especially in that of the Hnostics. 
d'he Demiurge is the last cause next to the crea- 
ture, and the idea of ‘the good’ is the highest next 
to the creator. Heinze is of the opinion that per- 
haps the Demiurge is also to be considered as the 
summing up of the ideas, and that he is outside 
the world, that is to say, supranatural and trans- 
cendant like our 1 )eity, and not a part of nature. 
1 should say so, evidently. 

'I'hese causes and particularly the last of them, 
the Demiurge, remind us of the Amesha-Spentas; 
but their function Jis Intermediaries between God 
and matter is heterogeneous to the relation between 
Ahura and the Ameshaspentas, for Socrates’ notion 
of matter, as developed into that of I’lato, was an- 
tagonistic to Zoroastrian concepts. 

Plato. 

Plato carried out these views of Socrates, and 
held to a povg which was outside and beyond the 

' Sophist. 265, C.; sec also Tim. 38, C. : ovv Xoyov xai 

^lavotag . . ^Uog xai xai 7 tivr% aXXa atSTQa ykyovt. 
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world and nature. That is to say, he held to 
‘a God’, But he thought out another yovg which 
is in the world, and iis it were, a part of nature, 
and united with the Soul of the World; and this 
last Should conduct tlie World by means of con- 
vincing it toward a likeness with the ‘ideas’ by 
means of the overcoming of ‘necessity’ which was 
with him another name for matter. So also in the 
domain of ethics, this rot'c was to lead to the 
resemblance of the soul to ( rod, the absolutely good 
and beautiful. 

With Plato, reiison thus struggles with neces- 
sity, that is to say, with matter (.v?V), because there 
is a chasm between the two; and this is Plato’s 
dualism ', whereas with Heraclitus we have a monism, 
with him reason and necessity coinciding. In ethics 
especially, according to Plato, the opposition exists; 
the body, i. e. matter, hinders the true cognition 
and the unfolding of the ideas. 

'I'his I’oi'c, also called ‘L6gos’, or at times the 
'/.oYiatixov, does the same duty in the individual 
man as in the universe. No knowledge or cog- 
nition can take place without it; the like is known 
by the like. 

The mortal part of the soul is made out of 
‘Gods’ {sic) which have developed into being, the 
immortal part is however developed out of the ‘.Soul 
of the World’ ■*. Individual souls are not emanations 


^ Compare that with Zarathiishtra’s ! in Y. 30. 

“ 1 follow Heinze and the others closely here in slating the 
slippery fancies of the great phantast, with which I have personally only 
a moral sympathy. See Zeller of course for fuller expositions. 
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from the Soul of the World, but, like it, formed from 
a commingling of the same essential substances. 
Sometimes Plato seems to say that individual souls 
are ‘pieces of the World-soul, as bodies are com- 
posed of the elements’. 

This was also Socrates’ theory; whether taken 
from ‘the World-soul’, or formed directly by God, 
reason was the most ‘divine’ attribute which we pos- 
sess and enables us to approach the goal. 

With the i'ov? the soul ever attains the good, 
but with avoia the evil; T. 73, A. 88, B.T.eg. 897. B. 

With his ‘World- soul’ Plato opened new paths, 
and is regarded by many as the source of the 
Philonian and even of the Johanian Logos. ^Vhy 
he used the word rorg instead of Uyog is not so 
clearly known, except that it was for the sake of 
more precision. Amixagonis had however used 
iwrc and with olfect; so he adf)ptcd the word. In 
their nature of course Asha and Vohu-Manah (Vohu- 
manah) hold a strong external analogy to the yuiic, 
as was inevitable in using tenns to express views 
on the same general subject. 

Ahura thinks, speaks, and <loes things asha, 
i. e. ‘in acconlance with llis holy law’. 

The holy man is ashavan, etc., and vohii ma- 
nariha means ‘in accordance with His benevolence’. 
But this resemblance is upon the surface for the 
reason that the nous-logos of Plato was especially 
thought out as endowed with the pow'er to pass 
over from the immediate domain of God into a 
world of material necessity, which he, Plato, together 
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with his predecessor and his friend, regarded as 
being in itself e\dl and repugnant to the Deity. 

Neither Asha nor Vohu Manah were endowed 
with any such capacity for the simple reason that 
Zarathnshtra did not conceive the need for it to exist. 

but as the inferior foiq could not Ije called 
the full T.(')gos with Plato (?), the analogy which we 
are looking ff)r should be found in the higher roi'c; 
see above. But that higher vovc, if it was like 
anything in the Avesto, was /ike A/iura, and not like 
J^o/nin/anak or .. Iska, and the conceptions hero are ius 
unlike in colour as they are in immediate origin. 


^ Irisiot/e, ^ 

'I'o approach the idea of the l.dgos in i\ris- 
totle I must pause for a moment to notice the 
g(;ncral features of his system, for it extends beyond 
that of his predecessors; ami also beyond that of 
his great but too imaginative contemporary. 1 le 
pressed the idea of design to a more iidvanccnl 
position than Plato; and originated the idea that a 
state of aim or design existed in the world of it- 
self. *\nd this is justly considered to have been a 
decided advance in the history of phikjsophy, though 
it W£is of course implied in the Monism of 1 [eraclitu.s. 
The question in tracing historical developments here 
in this treiitise, is however not cis to what is im- 
plied, but £is to what is stated. As design, or 
the iiim held in view in the adaptations of njiture, 
needs ‘thinking’, all nature is under the dominion 
of ‘thought’. Nature does nothing unreasonable, 

8 
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or in vain, tj dt (pvaiq ovxHv aXoycog ov 9 iv^ t^dirii* Ttoui, 
De coelo II, ii, 291, b, 13. Of all possible thinjjs 
she makes the best ^ d} (fvtng fx tMi> ivdfy>oittymv 
noiet 16 §iXTKTiov, Oe part, an. IV^. 10, bSy, a., 15, 
o« till' dQoi.iisi' it' ntiiTii’ ivt im' Swattav noiomav 

to xdXXirTtov, Oe vit. et m. 4* 4^9> Tidna yixQ 

(fivatt V.xti ti 9t7ov , Itth. Nic. Vll, 14. 1153, b, 32. 

But nature needs no previous reflection, for it 
would be foolish to refuse to lielieve that a thing 
was done for the sake of some object because one 
does not see the thing that moves it reflect. Art 
does not reflect, yet a design abides in it, I’hys. 11, 
8. 199, b, 2b. 

Thought or reflection must be above nature, 
and yet e.x.ercise a power upon it, in order that it 
may move in accordance with reason. The driving 
princi])lc as first motive power is the transcendent 
<iod; that is to say, it is God iis outside of and 
beyond nature, not indeed iis \inconscious power \ 
but as a conscious individiud being, and at the 
same time as absolute thought. 

But the unmoving God cannot bring matter 
into motion. This latter therefore wiis conceived of 
as the last aim to be striven for, as what is desired 
and thought, which, like the ‘beautiful’, exercises a 
moving power without moving itself. 

This theory, says Heinze, has of course its 
difficulties; for if the thought of Giod influences the 
world, it would be under I Iis active force in such 
a manner that a dynamic Pantheism would be .shown 


^ See also above u])on An.ixagoras, 
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to be Aristotle’s view of the subject, all the sub- 
stantial features of his dualistic theism having vanished 

He seems, continues Heinze, to incline some- 
what more toward a Pantheism in psychology; for 
his energetic roi'e which works on what is piissive, 
7ta»fi%ix6g, seems to be the Divine Mind itself, being 
simple, without pcission, unalterable, and indestruc- 
tible. 

I lis ‘ thought ’ indeed approaches that of the 
Divine Mind, for it occupies itself not with the 
material of things, but simply with the concejitions 
of them; its thinking is identical with being thought. 
But this is merely an undevelojicd tendency. In 
the lithics man is declared to be einlowed with 
free will; the business of this latter is to assure to 
the re;ison the dominion over the soul, so that the 
activity peculiar to men is exercised and the design 
which lies in it is brought to completion. And then 
so soon ;is it becomes the question in hand to 
determine action through reflection or discursive 
thought as opposed to moral intuition, the faculty 
in mind which effects this is c£illecl sometimes the 
Xoyoc, sometimes the koyKTzrxov. The immediate seizure 
of the individual final object appertains to the role, 
as Jilso in the sphere of the jiure theory, the direct 
knowledge of first principles. There is therefore 
a ‘practical reason’; and it can be reckoned among 
the virtues. 

Discursive thinking, dtaroetir&ai, is not the proper 
designation for the exercise of this practical reason. 
It is its direct &eoiqtlv (perception) which raises man 

to a kind of divine life, to the highest happiness, 

8 * 
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to pure theory. As using this direct perception 
the »oi5?, as the practiced reiison stands over the 
I.6gos as well iis over the imairmri, understanding. 
Both are dependent upon it, and must prepare the 
basis on which they stand by means of it. 

If the Logos in man thus had only to do with 
derived thinking, and not with the simplest and hist 
principle, it could not be chosen as a designation 
for Crod, who always thinks without intermediary. 

The Ldgos plays an important part in the 
Itthics, since moral character is imparted to actions 
by means of it, through rational insight and by 
reflection: yet it has no objective character in that 
treatise: it is sim])ly practical reason as it shows 
itself in individuals, now weaker and again stronger. 
It is like ‘the judgment of a sensible mean’. The 
oe'^o? Aoyoe h:us however a more objective form in 
the lithics. I'he words were in common use, and 
occur even in Herodotus as equivalent to clXiith]g Xoyog 
‘true speech’, or simply ‘truth’. 

Plato uses the expression in the seune sense, 
but as of a faculty in the soiJ united with the 
imaififjiti. It is reason hitting upon the right. Virtue 
was defined, says Aristotle, by all who described it 
as f^ig xcerd toy oQlf'di’ Xdyov ‘a habit ol mind in 
accordance with the correct Logos’; not merely 
‘according to’ the true lAgos, but //eta %ov oqOov 
Xbyovy i. e. with it, so that the orthos Logos is not 
only the Nonn, or rule, according to which the 
virtuous acts; but it is precisely one of the ele- 
ments of virtue. He appears to mean that nothing 
is virtuous which is not intended to be such. 
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Correct reason is not an objective Norm or 
rule, but the tfQovtjfftc, sa<^acity(?), in every individual 
man which determines the correct means for accom- 
plishing any result, and to which therefore all human 
virtue is to be referred, d'he igthog Xoyog must remain 
in reciprocal action with virtue; it is itself a virtue, 
with which at the same time all ethical virtues will 
exist. It makes a man the ffQoviftoc, the wisely 
prudent, and the correct means of his procedure 
depends upon its decision. 

In the (Ireat Itthics, the ogttog koyoi occurring 
less freciuently, has still its important meaning, for 
the virtues are ‘action according to the correct 
Logos’ which is elsewhere descril)ed or deiined tlius: 
OTuv to (tXoyop (isgog lijg xfoXvrj to koyiertixop 

ii'igyfh' liji’ uviov irigyeiftr', or oikp id /tiiiXrj [n] xioXvioiri 
tor I'oi’i' to ctvrov egyar i/tiriXfti'\ when the non-logical 
])art of the soul does not hinder the k)gical part 
from exercising its own energy, or ‘when the pas- 
sive does not hinder the poiig from dtjing its own 
work’. 

No mention is made of this ogttog Xoyog ;is an 
ol)jective principle universally valid. 

The Logos has many uses with Aristotle, 
lleinze and the others have found it united, as if 
with an ecjuivalent, with ovffia, to il ttvai, etdog, 
Itogtpri, liXog, ov tvexa, with the principles called 
di il’ Xoyof ngyat, also with irieXfxetu and ivigyeta. 
As formal principle it opposed miitter, in which (mat- 
ter) necessity was fixed, while in itself ‘design’ was 
predominant. It becomes also again enclosed in 
matter, and through this concrete ‘essentiality’ arises. 
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Where is the least likeness to Vohu Manah 
(Vohumanah) or to Asha, or the riathas(!) in all this? 

God acts ‘with His good mind’ indeed, as in 
accordance with ‘His law’, ‘Asha’; but what resem- 
blance has this mode of action to what I have 
stated above, (it being the simple function of benev- 
olent wisdom or regular exactness). 

The oQOoi Xuroc is a refined idea interposed to 
account for the unmoved and unmoving God, and 
the moving, that is to say, the living, phenomena 
of the world. 

In the Zend yVvesta no such intermediary is in 
any possible way called for, as the molfility or non- 
mobility (sic) of God f)r matter is not discussed (as 
such). He is outside of the world just in the ordi- 
nary sense thiit our Yahveh is, and he simply 
])roceeds to make it and i\sha and Vohu Manah 
(Vohumanah) with it, now ‘begetting them as a 
father’, now ‘forming them as a creator’, now ‘act- 
ing eiccording to their interior meaning’. 

Of course there is some external likeness be- 
tween a word which means ‘correct reason’ and 
one which means ‘good mind’, and the external 
likeness certainly becomes close between the Demi- 
urge and the Geush tashan, that is to say, if the 
Geush tashan be not another name for Ahura; but 
coming to closer imiuiry, the resembkince fails utterly 
because the conditions of the scenes of action are 
totally unlike, the Greeks having thought out a 
dualism which was absolutely unlike the dualism of 
the Avesta or its fainter image the dualism in the 
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Rij^- Veda, and the dualisms in all the jiolytheistic 
theolot^ies. 

For the Greek dualism was one between (tod 
and matter, whereas the Zarathushtrian was one 
between a good God and an evil (rod, each original 
and independent, matter not being regarded as be- 
ing in itself evil in any sense. 

77/r Logos among the Stoics. 

Plato had supposed the general ideas actually 
to exist objectively, as an offset to the world of 
mere appearances in order that we might be able 
to attain and possess a ])Ositive knowledge of 
anything; and in the course of the statement of 
his system he had spoken of the T.dgos and the 
orthos I.(')gos as 1 have shown above; and I have 
found not a solitary interior trace of Yohumanali in 
it, and only such extf'rior traces of resemblance; as 
could not fail to exist in ideas which were of the 
same g(;nera] nature. 

Aristotle, departing widely from his more fanci- 
ful contemporary, supposed all the forms of things 
with the exception of the highest as w(;ll as their 
substance to be closely united with (or ‘bound to’) 
matter; and made them as an integral part im- 
manent in the first existences. 

In the sy.stcm of the Stoics, however, the f.dgos 
is the working principle, matter, the unqualified un- 
formed part of the same system, being the pas.sive. 
.toxel d'uviotg ceg/dg sivat iwr o/Mr <5vo, i6 iioiovr 
xai TO Ttday^or. -to ovt- miaxoi' iivni irje unotov 

ovixtai’, ctji' tUijr, to Jf Tioiovy tor en (eviij Xdyor, tor 
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■Siov' rovTOt’ ydQ ceidiov ovta did mxaijg avtijg dtjfiiovQ- 

yeiv fxfiaiu, Dioj^enes, VII, 134 

The theory is, as may be seen, up to a cer- 
tain point similar to theit of Plato and Aristotle. 
There is matter and workinif form in each; but the 
supreme difference is eit once manifest when we see 
that they identified the Ldijos, the working prin- 
ciple, with God; they did not regard hitn as a 
fiiiid cause mtisiffr of the world. Totus est ratio, 
God is the ratio faciens, dispositor atque opifex 
universitatis, Tertullian Apolog. 21. Kornut. N. D. 
XXVII, 205, 0 xofT^uov koyoc 

Inert and motionless matter is formed to the 
most l)sautiful and best world which is possible by 
the divine reason, or the reasonable God, who is 
the Logos. l ie upholds all things in their forms 
and motions, fis well as forms all things, giving them 
their motion, not satisfying himself with the first 
shock of incipient energ)'. 

lie is the Logos according to which the world 
is continuously governed, he is omnipresent and 
everywhere visible. 

As all is arranged according to design this 
could not be otherwise. Reiisonable thought must 
a])pear throughout and permeate all things. 

As the poet quoted in the Acts of the Apostles 
.says — fatal, dl /tog naaai ftfi' ityvial .iSaai d'dv- 

* Xht'-sp arc staiulard citations; see Zeller, p. 131, Hc'intze, etc. 

I do not regard it as \cry impressive procedure to cite the weaker 
pasisages simply with the object of making quotations never noticed 
before. 
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Sqdmoiiv iiyoqalf fiecrr'^ de S'CcXaaaa y,al h^ispsq, ndptri 
dt Jiog nenXiiGiisda ndvrag ^ 

Tt was even a popular idea; cp. Vergil: Jovis 
omnis plena . and : deum nam{|ue ire per omnes 
terras(jue tractus(iue mans coelumcjue profundum 

Nothing can happen, or be thought of, without 
the l.ogos, for everything which exists h;is reiison 
in it. 

liut this intellectual power of the I..6gos is 
iiiatcrial. Not that they actually l^clieved that 
ever 3 ^thing ha])[)ened through simple and explicable 
mcchanicjil causes, as iJemocritus andhlpicurus might 
have said, though this is possible; but all is bcnlily 
or cor})oreiil, and so material. 

As I should think, they must have recognised 
my.steri<nis and incomprehensil)le forces in corporeiU 
nature which Wtis identical with the Universe. And 
these forces must have guided the develo[)ment of 
matter in harmony with design to ever - increjvsing 
amelioration: they pressed the idea of the body 
further than w.us u.sual. 

body is ‘firm and stubborn’ xoxio di xal aregf or 
(Tiofiu xaXfhoi, No effect can take place without 
approach and touching. 

Only the bodily can .sympathise with the bodily; 
and fl/e soul itself has the three dimension xqiyii Siaa- 
tmor as being extended throughout the whole body. 

The Soul of the World, fy row oAow •/'•’Z'?. ’s men- 
tioned in Platonic language by Cleanthes and 
(Jhrysii)pus; but with them it is also corporeal, as 

^ The initial verses af Aratiis. 

- See Heinze, Zeller, etc. 
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is (iod Himself (N. B.) ’ : ovxoi’y avdQmnoetdfjc 6 Ssog . . . 
ov (J* aiffOtiiremif avta^ det, xaDdneg ^QSffev ro/g ^tmxoig. 
(tittXiiTTK dxo^g xctl oijieiag' ydg dvraaSal tcots itiqotg 
avidn(t,tittvsaOai I'ertullian, strange to say, is said 
to have himself approached the stoical materialism. 

Rarely was the Logos spoken of eis ‘corporeal’, 
yet this sometimes happened xul b Xoyog tov Ssov (a 
later Stoic expression) . . i(Tilp ^ npsvficc 

ffoiitatixoi’-'. As however there was no difference be- 
tween God and the r/)gos, ‘bodily’ applies to both, 
a passage from Seneca to the contrary i^robably 
rests, thinks Heinxe, upon a corrupt text. 

The t|uestion of course reverts. What kind 
of ‘matter’ was this substance of the world. W^e 
have the four elements, fftor/sla, elements and dqxai. 
If the moving force is outside of any of these, we 
come at once upon Platonism, a God outside of 
nature. 'fhey often called God, or the r.(Sgos, 
pneuma, a TTrevfiu did ndvimv dieXijXr!>dg xnl jiuvi' tv 
eat'Kp /teqttxoi' ■ • • nriviia xai' omiur . . . oraia Oi-ov 
dtQotidtjg, a .sort of breath. ‘Ilaec Clcanthes in 
spiritum congerit, quern permeatorem universitatis 
affirmfit’, Tertull. Apolog. 21. ‘ Divinus spiritus ])or 

omnia nnixima ac minima ae(|uali intentione diffusus’. 
Sen., cons, ad llelv. 8, 3. This ‘pneuma’ gives fonn 
and substance to all, to the fruit, to the seed, to 
the trees. Sen. Ouacst. nat. II, b, 6. Note Seneca’s 
expression ‘intentio aeris’. The properties of things 

^ Ahiii a Mazda’s ‘body* is spoken of, but merely aftor llio manner 
ofYahveh’s, in figurative language; never in any strict statement, as the 
Stoics spoke of it. 

- Clem. Strom. VII. 720, JX 

® Orig. ('. Cels. VI, 71 (Ileinze). 
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are ‘streams of air’. The strength of the body is 
sufficient tone in the nerves, that of the soul 
7 0»'0$ ixui’og tP Tip XQit’itP xal nguTtiw xai fitj, sufficient 
tone in the judgment, and in action, and in non- 
action. Changes in things which are fonned are 
changes in the nrevfia. As God is a breath, so 
he is ‘fire’, ‘animal heat’, etc.; the world is a living 
being. There is heat in inorganic substances, as was 
proved by sparks from stones struck by iron, etc. (.svV). 

Air was sometimes looked upon as the forming 
principle, and sometimes heat. 

I'he ether combined the (jualities of heat and 
air, and was called ‘God’ (.v/V). Some of the ek'- 
ments, were active, some piissive. I leat and cold were 
active; moisture and dryness passive; recjill Herac- 
litus. Motion is contained in the two superior prin- 
ciples and is origin;!! in them; and the is 

XI rot' r', motion. The four elements ;vrc not of 
cssentiiilly difterent origin. 

'Hk; original' fin' changes itself into :iir, then 
into water, then into eeirth. 

The dinxorr/jijaig is the development of individual 
things till the fire consume them all, to begin the 
world process anew', <and so enillessly. 

An inconsistency however exists, for ;i part of 
matter is without life and motion. This would make 
all the rest ;i moving God, S(j cigc'iin introducing a 
I’hitonic dualism. 

It w'ould be a, waste of words to pa!ise here 

^ Notice Iif)W cl<»selythi& approaclit's our late di.st overy that heal 
is a ‘mode of motion*,' Chry.Nippus by Stobaios, Ekl. 1 , 374: fiVwi 70 
or Trt'hificc xirovr fnvTo jfftog lavTO YAtl rtvTov tj itvhvftrt Irtvru 
Yii'ovv 77porrfi) x«i o/rcfToi. 
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discussinjj the unlikeness of this Supreme L6.i^os to 
either X^ohumanah or Asha; cp. iilso the L6.i^os of 
Heraclitus. 


I'/ie Ldgoi. 

We now come upon the T.6;roi, the l^oijos in 
the plural, the I .ogoi spermatic6i. The Logos sper- 
maticus was the forming principle. 'I 'he Stoics used 
the idea of the seed more fully than previous 
systems; cp. however above upon Heraclitus. 

‘ Air resides in seeds; and by its expansion rocks 
are moved’ .... From the seed of the organic 
being they began to speak of a seed of the Uni- 
verse (j/V), which they again called the f'ire, i. e. 
heat. The substance-heat has a life-power in itself, 
perviiding the world, wliich is a living being’ '. 

liverything arises from it (heat); emd all dis- 
solves into it again. 

1 he fire-heat is xnl)ccnfgf.l xi (TntQiin, lov^ andvimv 

lovg Xoyovg xul xdeg ahiag tmp yeyoi’oioiP xai loiv 
yiyvogirmp xai xdir e(rofitPO}P , Kuseb. Praep. ev* 
XV, 14, <St7, a (M.). 

The seed has reaso/i] it is reason, l.ugos; all 
things lie in it in genn. Water ‘ , as the {original 
substance, receives the seed lAgos. As the active 
principle, the Ldgos, is the Demiurge, a term also 
applied at times (?) to God. 

Here we must recall again the Geush tashan. 


^ Renders of the later Avesta are reminded here of the sacred 
water of Ardvi Sura Aiiahila, which purifies the seeds of jilants, of 
women, etc., but 110 philosophical or scientific idea lurks in that at all. 
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the Herd-maker, who seems at first sight a sort 
of Demiurge, as the idea glints in the Ciatha; but 
Ahura himself is clsew'here in the Gatha positively 
explained as the Geush tashan 'former of the cow’, 
or ox; sec Y. 51, 7, ‘thou who hast made (tashb) 
the cow’. None the less we must assert that here 
an idea of a distinct existence for a I )cmiurge in 
a good sense casts its shadow before. 

With the Logos in this sense the plural is 
more frequent than the singular, doubtless on ac- 
count of the variety of the detail operated upon by 
the spermatic forces; ‘Alexander and his groom 
both go to itc TOi'c avioi'C ror x6(T[iov (TmQfircTixovg 
Xoyovg '. 

The Xoyoi (rneQganxoi are sometimes absolute; 
sometin^es contained in the is-yvixov. 

J.ike God, the Xoyoi (TnsQi»o.nxoi, are original 
and not derived, being however first unfolded in the 
diux 6 (Tiiti(Ttg of the world. As the world arose, or 
‘arises’ (so better), these L6goi are in it, 6it Xoyoi 
GTtsQfutiixoi Xoyixioi' "Qoltior iv avug (x6(T[i(ii) nbqnyovna . . . 
b di ys x6(T(iog neqiiyfi cnf.qftaiog Xoyovg Xoyixm- ^omv. 
Sextus ad. Math. IX, 103, S. 575. 

They work ceaselessly in nature; and are the 
innermost essence of its force, its dvniftsig yovtfiat 
or <T7tsQ(jiaTtxri dvramg, vis omnium seminum singula 
proprie figurans. They are near the jtoibt' the second 
category of the Stoics, the first being the jigcoiti 
vXri or oiffia, like the passive principle of physics. 

The second category, like the L6gos, must 
bring the first to ‘quality’. Plotinus and Plutarch 


See Heinze, p. 113. 
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complain of this that God seems derived from matter. 
The Xoyoi have much analogy with Aristotle’s 
Xoyot evvXot. 

All things therefore develope according to 
necessity; fate rules in cause and effect; nothing 
happens without ‘a first’; effect becomes at once 
again a cause; but fate must work according to 
reason. Says Chrysiphus: is the Xoyog of 

Jove, or the tov xofffwv Xoyoc, or the imr tr xoaiim 
TTQOi'of^ dio/xovfityoyv ij Xoyog, xai)' 6V lu ysyovoxa 
yiyora, rd da yiyvoitsva ^ ylyvetat, td di yevnitroftai'a 
yei’ijrreiat But this fate and L6gos are the same. 
Regarded as purely physical, the L6gos is called 
eijjnQlitt’il. Design coming more into view, it is 
nqoi'oiu (i. e. forethought in the sense of ‘provi- 
dence’), the absolutely necessary is what is abso- 
lutely adopted to its end. Both are bound u|) in the 
absolutely ‘logical’. Some of the Stoics, like Qe- 
anthes among the earlier ones and lipictetus lunong 
the later, were animated by deep religious feelings 
and approached Theism, ‘providence’ being then the 
feature which they held most in view. 

They tried to straighten out their ideas, so as 
to be in harmony with popular feelings. 

Fate was dvdyxif, it was unconquered, unhind- 
ered, not to be turned aside, nvex^laatog xal neqi- 

yeyijiix^ vciT(xrT(f)v 


* Such cxpres.sions as these last of course occur in the Avcsta, 
‘things that were, and are, and arc to be, etc. The Gathas have a few 
very marked occurrences of the presence of such d grip of ideas. 

^ Phil. Stoic, rep. 47. 1056, C. Stob. Ekl. 1 , 180 ; see Heinze, 

p. 126. 

^ Pint. Stoic, rep. 45 f. 1055 IF., Heinze, p. 128. 
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Neither freedom in God, nor chance in physics, 
was possible. There was no nor moral and 

physical evil; for in view of finalities these do not 
exist. Heraclitus had long before preferred hidden 
to visible harmony. 

All will be woven at last into one, and the 
seeming inequalities will disappear; xaxia (evils) have 
their own object. Everything must have its oppo- 
site; there is no happiness without unhappiness, and 
even no truth without the lie. 

l^or a moment Seneca seems to abandon his 
Monism inclining to Plato, for he said that ‘God 
could not have avoided e^nl, on account of matter’. 

Sporadic inconsistences are however universal. 
A man is not continuously of the same mind, nor 
indeed always of the same nature. 

ft is not necessary to enter upon any fuller 
discussion of this most interesting (if erroneous) 
system. We have reached at once what we need 
in it. Its T..6gos, like that of Heraclitus, has ab- 
solutely nothing to do with Asha or Vohu-Manah 
(Vohumanah). If it resembled anything in the Iranian 
philosoj)hy, it would be again of course Ahura 
Mazda; but the idea of comparing the Gathic re- 
ligious philosophy, with its ‘two first spirits’ with 
the Stoics’ doctrine of two principles, one merely 
piissive, and the other active, does not seem to have 
occured to any one at all; and no wonder. 

In one particular this L6gos resembles Asha 
or Vohumanah; but it is a particular which is ac- 
counted for only upon the supposition that Asha or 
Vohumanah are parts of the world, even when re- 
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garded as attributes, and that they are ‘bodily^ 
spirits? {sic), cp. the nvevita aiafiatixov. it is this; 
viz. that the supreme objection to comparing Vohu- 
nianah with the Nous- Ldgos of Plato, and the Ldgos 
of Philo, is removed, for matter is no longer des- 
cribed as evil, an idea, as I cannot too often repeat, 
totally repugnant to Zoroastrian philosophy; see cUso 
above upon Heraclitus. 

Matter was with the Stoics, not an evil thing 
nor an inferior thing, needing an inferior God out- 
side of the world to create it, and to manage it; 
and so evil negatively, that it to say, needing an 
emanation from God to save Him (God) from the 
degradation and humiliation of coming into contact 
with it. But Giod is the Ldgos; and the Ldgos 
is itself in a sense material. 

Tf in this we can see a resemblance to Vohu- 
manah, or Asha, who certainly did not disdain the 
matericil substance of the world, then I might say 
that science is welcome to it. I concede this the 
more freely because I can easily prove that l-Wm- 
luanah loiif^ antedated it. But this last is not our 
(jnestion just here; see below and at the close. 

The Eclectics. 

While we could not expect much of importance 
from the J eclectics who succeeded the earlier Stoics, 
we yet find in the book nsi^l xdai/ov ^ of the time 
of Antiochus ^ the beginning of the Philonian Ldgos, 

' Among the works falsely ascribed to Aristotle. 

“ Antiochus, long a hearer of Philo of Larissa, mentioned and 
described the battle near Tigranocerta, B, C. 69, which approximately 
fixes the date of his death; Zeller 5gJ*, 
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so far as it was regarded as the summing up of 
the ‘powers’ of God, for it speaks of them for the 
first time in history as separated from Him almost 
as if they were regarded as persons, or as if at 
least, the first of them, was so regarded. 

Curiously enough, Persian imagery is made use 
of, God being compared to a Persian king This 
seems of itself to point to the Persian invasion of 
Greece. If so, it brings us at once into a certain 
connection with Parsism, for the Persian Influence 
as well as the Persian arms extended over the 
(neighbouring) territories of S 3 nia, and had been 
long previously also felt in Egypt. ‘God sits on 
His Throne like a Persian King*, while His power goes 
forth through all the Universe, moving the sun and 
moon, and pervading the whole heaven; it is the 
cause of salvation to those upon the earth 

In this work God is the v6p>og taoxXiviig and 
‘the entire world’, as constructed by Him, divides 
itself into the different forms of nature did rdw 
oixetmp ansQuuTow, etc. But yet no special mention is 
made of the ‘reason of the world’ in so many words. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias ® speaks of the Divine 
Understanding as the Stoics spoke of the L6gos. 
The New Phythagoreans held to a mixture of 
Platonism, Stoicism, and Aristotelianism. 

^ So Heioze. 

* 5 * 397 b. i6, Heinze. 

* Appointed to a peripatetic school at Athens, and thanks Sep- 

timius Severus and his son Caracalla somewhere in the interval 193 — 21 1 
A. D. in the dedication of his book Zeller 686. 

9 
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The phrase Selos Uyoe, means, with one of them, 
mere ‘divine reflection’, not the ‘reason of God’ which 
‘streams out into the world*. 

Consistency as weU as originality are not fre- 
quent in this school. 


Alexandrian School. 

Alexandria however claims the honour of a 
true revival of mental science, seeming to anticipate 
the scholastics of the middle ages The latter 
brought the Bible to Philosophy, while the Alexan- 
drian school first brought Philosophy to the Old 
Testament. The real substance of the Old Testa- 
ment was spirited away; and the Greek Philosophy 
gave the model for the trick. 

Aristobulus 

Aristobulus was the first to appear with the 
attempt to harmonise the Bible with science, though 
traces of Greek speculation were to be found in 
the translation of the Septuagint, Daehne. II, ii flg. 
These were however easily explicable as common 
forms of expression used by cultivated persons in 
the schools of the period. 

Aristobulus called himself a ‘peripatetic’; but 
the Church fathers viewed him justly as the founder 
of the Alexandrian School. ‘The limbs of God’, 
he said, in handing his book to Ptolemy, ‘are here 


* Flourished about 160 B. C. 
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taken only in an allegorical sense’. He followed 
in this the methods used by the Stoics in treating 
the mythologies of Greece. He found ever)d:hing 
which he wished to find, of course, in the old 
records of the Bible, claiming a priority for them as 
inspiring all other philosophical developments. 

He has been accused of being in so far dis- 
honourable that he altered texts to suit his purpose. 
Hcinze gives a specimen, from the Orphic hymns, 
and other passages are also mentioned which strong- 
ly resemble the Mosaic writings. These were, how- 
ever, curious pious frauds. His Sophia was like 
that of the Proverbs, not a separate personal sub- 
ject. r..ike the Sophia was probably one 

of the ‘powers’ which he accepted between God 
and the world. I'hese ‘powers’ seem in a certain 
sense to be separated from God. 

There is no Logos in Aristobulus in the pure- 
ly Cireek sense. His ‘word’ is the creative Word 
of God, which appears in the Old Testament, pre- 
sented in allegorical colouring. 

Heinze finds no trace of Greek influence in 
the Book of Job, the Proverbs, or the Koheleth, 
Baruch, and the Siracid. He finds the personifi- 
cation of wisdom in the son of Sirac to be merely 
poetical, and the ‘wisdom -lore’ of the above works 
he justly holds to be purely Jewish. 


9 * 
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The pseudo - Solomon. 

As to the pseudo-Solomon, his wisdom is a 
jTvsi’iiu. This nvfvpa is the nveCfia xvqi'ov and the 
ayioi' jipsvficc. So also Jesus the son of Sirach makes 
these two concepts one. 

This m'svpa is called which recalls the 

same words as used by the Stoics (see Heinze), and 
the Stoical pantheism is approached in the idea that 
this nvsvpa pervades everything , as had indeed 
appeared in Aristobulus and the author of the 
Hfql xoaftov. It is analogous to the omnipresence 
of the Stoic 1 . 6 gos. Hitherto we have found ab- 
solutely nothing of the Avesta, Asha, or Vohu manah 
(Vohumanah) in the Greek, or Jew'ish-tireek; but 
‘the first of created beings’, reminds us, not of the 
Vohu manah of the earliest Zend Scriptures, the 
Gathas, but of the later Avesta, or its Pahlavi trans- 
lation. Vohumanah was in no sense the first of 
the Ameshtispends in the Gathcis; and the e.\pression 
‘first created’ has no meaning for it. The ‘first- 
ness’ of Vohumanah is due to a mistake of the 
l^ahlavi translator at Yasna 28, 3. Yet the later but 
still genuine Avesta names it, or him, X’ohumanah 
‘first’. 

In the so-called Wisdom of Solomon we have 
what seems also to be an approach to the materia- 
lism of the Stoics, the Spirit TTVEvpa itself is called 
noXvpsqi^, XsTtTov, evxlvriTOP (II. 196) which look like 
the characteristics of what is corporeal, though its 
name be npevpci. 
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That the style of the Stoics influenced the 
composer is rendered still more likely by an inter- 
esting coincidence. Heinze notices the predicates 
to the nvsvfta in Wisdom VII, 22; and there were 
26 predicates to the ‘agathon’ as mentioned by Cle- 
anthes. And here we come upon a Zorosistrian 
analogy, for the wisdom here is not absolutely sepa- 
rated from God, although she is nai’tm’ tsxi’iti?, 
ta navra iqyaiiofiij'ti-, that is to say, she is omnis- 
cient, omnipotent, governs all for the best, and 
continually renews all things; and directs the 
fate of men, especially that of the pious. Noth- 
withstanding these attributes and functions, she 
stands by while God Himself makes the world; 
and this was totally unlike the Logos, and in 
harsh discord with the supposed needs which 
called him forth. Her influence is ethical both ob- 
jectively, as a being, and subjectively, as a cjuality 
of the individual. Here indeed we have a resem- 
blance in the Gathas, and a strong one but mark 
well; /7 //as iiotl/U/g to do ivitJi tJ/c J^dgos. 

The Stoics used the expression anoqqoia of ‘ the 
AH’; and the .Son of .Sirach speaks of God ‘who 
pours his wisdom over all his works’; but the ex- 
pressions made use of by the pseudo - .Solomon, 
while implying the same ideas, may be regarded as 
merely poetical. With him ‘wisdom’ is the ‘breath 
of God’, ‘the pure outgushing of all - powerful 
glory’, ‘the reflection of eternal light’, ‘a spotless 


^ Thine was Piety, verily; Thine too, Kine^s Creator, was Wisdom; 
see Yasna XXXI, 9, Gathas, pp. 67, 456. 
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mirror of the activity of God’, and an ‘image of his 
goodness’. No exact philosophical ideas are here 
intended, and no ‘emanation’ in the sense of the 
LcSgos. No such antithesis appears between Wis- 
dom and God as appears in Aristobulus, and the 
author of the Hfql xoafiov, nor any such as appears 
between God and His ‘power’, nor is any activity 
ascribed to Wisdom apart from God. The Wisdom 
of God pervades all. The T.6gos of the Book of 
Wisdom occurs three times, each explicable from 
Biblical passages; the creation, the saving of Israel 
when wounded by the serpents in the desert, and 
the smiting of the first-born of ligypt. This L6gos 
is not synonymous with Wisdom, but parallel with 
it; (so Heinzc, who has closely watched and com- 
pared all the occurences) ’. Little Greek influence is 
to be traced in the ‘Wisdom’ or ‘Logos’ of 
this book. 

The Fmirth Book of the Maccabees, 

The unknown author of the fourth book of the 
Maccabees has a fA)gos and a logismds which are 
remarkable, but have little cosmical peculiarities. 


In the ‘fabulous Aristeas’ we have ‘A God 
whose ])ower goes through all’, which does not 
offer the distinction between God and his ‘powers’. 


^ The reader can easily verify for himself, for the book presents 
no difficulty. 
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Jason of Cyrene. 

So the little known Jason of Cyrene composed 
a history of the Syrian war, and in the second book 
of the Maccabees we have an extract from it. The 
‘Power of God’ as it ruled in the Temple is here 
separated from Ills power when seated on his hea- 
venly Throne, which seems to show a gleam from 
the ideas of the existence of powers intermediate 
between God and the world ^ 


^ So Heinze, 
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V. 

The Philonian Ldgos. 

Preliminary Remarks. 

Enough perhaps has been already said by me 
in different essays, and indeed in the foregoing 
parts of this Treatise, to give a brief general idea 
of the Philonian Ldgos so far cis it bears upon my 
subject. But it is very far indeed from the scope 
of this present inquiry to leave any one of its main 
features unsketched, much less to conceal my own 
impression of some of its chief phases, comparing 
them with our Vohumanah or Asha; for it is just 
the neglect of such an attempted thoroughness which, 
as I fear, has given rise to the entire misunder- 
standing. 

Too many scholars, driven on almost against 
their wills by haste, are apt to copy one from the 
other statements, too often careless, about Philo and 
Plato without giving themselves the trouble to turn 
over thdr pages even in the translations, not to 
speak of their texts. But the works of these wri- 
ters are extremely accessible; and have been edited, 
re-edited, and translated so often that any person of 
average capacity or taste for metaphysics, can not 
only verify assertions with a few days’ labour, but 
enjoy an incomparably agreeable experience, examin- 
ing the entire subject. The works of Philo Judaeus 
are espedally accessible (at short notice) to all 
readers of Greek in the excellent* edition of Tauchnitz, 
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1889, which is at hand, at an extremely low price. 
This gives many, if not all of the variations which 
preserve any pressing importance; while the older 
editions of Mangey, (with Aucher) and Richter, may be 
found in any Library which lays any claim to be 
considered complete. Respectable translations also 
of the various parts of Philo’s works exist; and 
among the best (?), or nearly complete ones, that 
of Pfeiffer (with text) may be referred to, while that 
of Mr. Yonge in Bohn’s series is also extremely useful. 
It is indeed to be regretted that gentlemen in India, 
for whom this essay is chiefly written, are likely to 
be more versed in Sanskrit than in Greek; for the 
most excellent translation possible, seems hardly 
able to supply that something which one always 
gets from the sight of the texts of a work in its 
original. 

But however familiar one may be with Philo’s 
text, a person would be very much of a dilettante 
who neglected dl the fine distinctions and remarks 
which have been made by specialists upon the sub- 
ject, such cis Ileinze and Siegfried, in the course 
of their partial translations and their comments; 
while of course no one hais any right to speak at 
all who is not familiar with our illustrious Zeller 
(in his masterly and engaging volumes). 

Even in the light of lexicography we should 
search out every accessible opinion of every respec- 
table author; and that of course even notwithstand- 
ing the universal fact that each of them without 
exception is of necessity even less than a beginner 
on some one side branch of the widely extended 
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theme. For it is precisely the least thorough of 
all writers upon a certain point under investigation 
who may, whether by wit or accident, hit upon the 
actual idea in the original. And it is in fact just 
the case with Mangey’s edition, that while it may 
be quite faulty in some particulars, it more than 
makes up for the deficiency in others; for he sug- 
gested a throng of fresh readings of the text which 
have, many of them, been practically accepted by 
critics as sound or probable restorations. 

Let us then with Fhilo’s texts in our hands, 
and neglecting no commentator nor translator, ask 
ourselves, what really were the ideas expressed in 
Philo’s conception of his Ldgos, and as to how far 
they can be compared with the Vohumanah or 
Asha of the Zend Avesta. 

Closer Discnssioti. 

So far as originality in the writings of Philo 
is concerned, it must be looked for only in those 
less prominent characteristics which belong rather 
to detail than to substance. 

Much of the colouring, and indeed some of 
the more important features in Philo’s presentation 
of his L6gos were (as has been also said by me 
elsewhere) due to his more immediate predecessors, 
the Stoics. And the cast of most of his views in 
certain particulars is also, on the other hand, strongly 
Biblical. Indeed he himself would have claimed 
that they were wholly and really Mosaic; but this 
would have been a mere morbid excrescence of his 
diseased national, or personal, vanity; for intellec- 
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tually vain indeed he was, though a man of fervid 
genius, honest in his intentions, and laborious as 
a constructor. 

The main features of his actual system are, 
however, to be found in Plato, as mediated by the 
intervening philosophical authors and compilers, 
especially by the Stoics, radically as Philo- differed 
from the latter in the main. I do not however 
forget that some writers, and among them, even 
Zeller, have declared Philo’s conception of the L6gos 
to be peculiar to himself, though presented in a 
Greek dress. His ideas were original, as it seems 
to me, more in the sense of being an original 
‘mixture’. More than one writer has also noticed 
a probable influence on the part of Parsism upon 
Philo. 

I of course, as a former theologian, ought to 
be somewhat more at home with these particulars 
of his system than others; for I have been ob- 
liged to dabble in the Hebrew language, history, and 
literature throughout my entire adult life ‘ ; and of 
course I have been always deeply interested in 
Philo’s curious Jewish Logos, taking the very breath 
iis it does, so to speak, out of the mouth of (iod, 
and as if that breath were a se|)arate attribute, 
carrying also such a way of doing things, as I’hilo’s 
procedure seems to do, to an unwarrantable extreme. 
I know of course that he was also influenced by 
the then existing Jewish Halacha and . . . Mid- 
rash . . ., etc. ^ 

^ Having necessarily begun it as an indispenable preliminary to 
the reception of Holy Orders, at about 1858, 

* To which works however I have given no close attention at all. 
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The colouring and side-features of a system 
are important in many ways to certain investigators ; 
and they are also above all of value in estimating 
the historical sources from which a system springs, 
and the connections which it maintains with con- 
temporaneous and contiguous philosophies; but I 
am free to confess that the impression which the 
main structure of any scheme in itself makes upon 
me is of such a nature that I am perhaps too apt 
to yield my attenton to it, to the exclusion of its 
more adventitious characteristics 

7'hc Intermediary. 

The supposed necessity for an intermediate 
power between God and the world had been in- 
dicated in the philosophy which was. prior to that 
affected by Jewish influences (see my frecjuent allu- 
sions to it above), and the idea had been further 
developed by Jewish speculation; but with Philo of 
Alexandria it was everything, strange as it may 
seem to us. 

With him every element in philosophy must be 
traced to the Scriptures, whether from fanatical 
conviction, or from the supposed necessities of his 


^ It may be well for me to recall just at this point that 
I began all my personal intellectual activity in literature with an 
incipient study of Philo, and that at a very early age. I may also 
add that I felt much the difficulty of pursuing interior investigation 
throughout the years of my pastorate, actually breaking away however 
only in *72, and devouring the closer results of philosophical and 
linguistic criticism. My interest had centred in the Gnosis; and it was 
not till *76 that I turned to the Avesta to study the history of Hegers 
procedure by sublated negation. 
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situation, which might be described as a sort of 
lay priesthood; and allegory made it easy for him 
to find in those Scriptures whatever he liked. He 
found Moses to be full of Greek, having first how- 
ever richly sown the scriptures with classic lore \ 

Plato and the Stoics contribute the larger part 
of the subject matter with which he deals, but he 
affected all the Greek philosophy, and he finds 
Plato the ‘holiest, and the great ( . , . omnino mag- 
nus Plato...’), Heraclitus, ‘the great and famed’, 
‘Parmenides, Empedocles, Zeno, Cleanthes, are a 
‘holy union of divine men' but he found them all 
in debt to Moses. 

He brought everything into connection with 
the Jewish Scriptures or Jewish Philosophies. His 
idea of God was so exalted that he denied Him 
all quiilities; and called Him anoio? ‘not having a 
manner’, which at once seems to eliminate Vohu- 
manah and Asha, both of them, at least from His 
character. He surpassed Plato and Aristotle in his 
abhorrence of anthromorphism; his God was the 
‘being one’, the mr, or again simply ‘being’ (to on). 
He weis not only unnameable, but inconceivable. 
He was unalterable and simple, above and exempt 
from the conditions of time and space, since He 
created them. He alone is ‘true being’; other 
things, which are subject to the conditions of time 


' Siegfried mentions somewhere** that a speech of one of the 
Patriarchs is much decorated with Greek classical expressions. 

* Qui omn. prob. II, 447, ed. Mang.; De provid. II, 42, I, 77, 
Aucher; Qu. rerum div. her. I, 503, De provid. II, 48, 1, 79. Auch., etc. 
(Heinse). 
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and space, have a merely apparent existence. He 
stands in no relation to other things, not being 
ragoe tr, He is self-sufficient and possesses absolute 
completeness, is free from all evils, and alone pos- 
sesses true happiness and blessedness. He is the 
highest good and beauty, the highest blessed one, 
and even ‘better than the good’ (which, strange to 
say, is a Gathic expression, Y. 43. 2 ^ but not ap- 
plied to Asha or the rest). He is more beautiful 
than the beautiful, more happy than the happy, etc. ■•*. 
And yet he had ‘no qualities’ with all this). 

He was the ‘mind of all things’, not just here 
the ‘Father’, as Ahura is of Asha and Vohumanah. 
He is the working force operating upon soulless 
and motionless matter, which was simply passive, 
recalling once more the main feature of the Platonic 
dualism, which is simply contradictory to the im- 
plied doctrines of the Avesta. 

Philo is a little pantheistic with it all (this by 
an accidental departure), at times following the usuiil 
inconsistency of speculative composers; and he by 
no means shakes off the Stoics, whose very ex- 
pressions he seems to use, radically opposed as his 
main doctrines were to theirs. For, if God be the 
VOX'S vu»> olmv ‘the mind of all things’. He could 
not be said to be so absolutely separate from them. 


^ But though quite possibly equivalent to the summum bonum, 
that ‘better than the good* in Y. 43, 2 is there not applied to Ahura, 
let it be noted well, in any sense whatsoever; it is the ideal goal of 
the beatified man; its form is approached by that of Indra jI^V. 461, 3, 
(b, 20, 3) ‘stronger than the strong*. 

* Leg. ad Gai. II, 546; De septen., II, 280, De m. opific. f, 2. 
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But such inconsistencies, let us constantly recall, 
are nearly universal, and therefore only to be ex- 
pected. Likewise, and let us note it again (in passing), 
if God were Himself the ‘mind’ of all things He 
needed no ‘good mind’ within, outside of, or beyond 
Himself to be either His attribute, or His agent. 

Like Plato and the Stoics, Philo found the 
world to be the most excellent possible. But as 
the ‘world’ is here the ‘ Universe’, we must not be 
led astray by the expression. It included of course 
a ‘Devil and all his works’. Though the Authors 
of the Avesta, if closely cross-examined, might have 
possibly, or even probably, assented to the idea 
that the world was ‘the best possible’, yet the 
Avesta nowhere gives a definitive suggestion in this 
sense, although it really underlies all meditative 
common-sense. 

To say that the world is ‘the best possible’ 
is not really to say a great deal. It could, accord- 
ing to Philo, neither have originated, nor could 
it have been maintained without God’s constant 
activity; the world was therefore, as the Stoics said, 
‘ full of God’. He, God, embraces everything, but 
is embraced by nothing; He is every- where and 
yet nowhere (sic), for He only created space when 
He created objects. He has filled all things (Leg. 
cilleg. III., I, 88), and ‘gone through all, and left 
nothing empty of Himself’ (De Sacrific. Ab. et C. 
1, 176). Yea, He is Himself the All, (though this 
should not be considered irreconcileable with what 


^ De m. opiiic. i, 2; De migrat. Abrah. i, 466. 
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was said immediately before; viz. that there was 
‘no space’ for Him in the entire world). There is 
little doubt that Philo was a good deal of a Stoic 
at heart (as I have hinted just above) notwithstand- 
ing his final decisions. But whatever he really or 
occasionally thought, he openly taught a doctrine 
quite inconsistent with the Stoa, viz. that God only 
touched the tvorld through intermediaries. 

The opposition between God and the world 
was too abrupt; so he held. He would have been 
defiled, had He touched it, even to bring it into 
form (unlike the God of the Gathas and of the 
entire Avesta, who especially ‘formed (‘tashat (tashb, 
tashan)) the herds, the waters, and the plants’ (so 
indeed in all Zoroastrianism, early and late). He 
could not have created the world by direct action, 
much less could He have had to do with evil. 

The Amcshaspentas in Philo. 

At this juncture we have the opportunity to 
introduce what has been supposed to represent the 
Ameshaspends in the works of I’hilo. When God 
said ‘let us make man’; in these words He (the 
Deity) is supposed by Philo to have called upon 
assisting - beings to undertake the work with Him, 
they attending to its more painful elements. noii\- 

ffwfiei' avit^mnov, oweg ifiqialvsP" ffvftTiaQdXtiipiv sTeQtev 
mg av avvfqyd^v, lira latg (ler dveniX^rttoig ^ovXatg re xal 
TiQd^tfftP dpitQmnov xmoQ9ovvTog imy^deputai 6 d-eog b 
ndvtmv ijYeftmv, taig da ivavrlaig ateqoi %&v vnrixomv' 
fdai ydg dvalxiov aivai xaxov ibv naxtqa tolg exyovoig. 
De m. opific. i, 17 fig. ‘It behoved the Father to 
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be no cause of evil to His children’, lie left this, 
or, this was left, to others of His servants. 

He profug', i, 55*'’ arayxalov ovy iiyi'tcrciio 
xaxSn> yivtaiv HiQOtg ttnov67(tat dijfiiovQyoic, iriv St twi> 
uyaDiav eainig (horof. 

Such a God was of course in a certain sense 
really as limited as Ahura, whose domain did not, 
for a period, extend over the boundary line of ‘the 
good’. But even at this stage we cannot fail to be 
struck with the total dissimilarity of these other 
Demiurges to the Ameshaspends. IV/icrc do the 
^■liiicshas ever mingle, themselves ivith .. Ihriman, 
playing catspaw to the limited good Deity, doing 
the evil leork for Himf And indeed how much 
higher is the simple scheme of the Avesta than this 
well-meant, but really degrading hypothesis of Philo 
(and his Platonic predecessors), which seems to us 
to be as conspicuous for its weakness as for its 
meanness '. We must not however su])pose that 
Philo attributed this arrangement to the will of God. 
It seems to have been thought out as being in the 
nature of things; which relieves the situation. God 
could indeed create the ruling faculty in our souls, 
but not the subordinate capabilities (? sic). The 
subordinate faculties were not evil, but made evil 
possible. He, the Deity, therefore gave over to 
His subordinates the construction of the way to 
sin (De confus. ling., i, 432). This looks however 
as if the arrangement originally issued from His will. 

And this, as Heinze points out, is an echo of 

^ It may however be explained as the result of a failure of alJ 
attempts to define the 
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Plato (see Tim. 41, B, flg.), who, as Philo does, 
makes the highest (rod leave the evil work to the 
lesser lights of the Pantheon. 

So with punishments. He, Philo’s Deity, puts 
them off uponllis servants, while He Himself enjoys 
the luxury of the indulgence of His love, De pro- 
fug. I, 556. He recommends the pentUties indeed: 
. . . ovx UV6V fiti’ iitixsXivaemq favrov ffuo’iP.tcog are 
vTTnQxoi’tog, dt alXat' dt, oi TTQog rag toiuvtag yi^qaiag 

svTiQindg dai, De Abram TT, 22, De somn. IT, i, 690. 

It seems really meant to be suggested by 
Philo that He (the Deity) was jus well entitled to 
an intermediary executioner (hangman) as other 
‘Kings’; and this would be anthroinorphic indeed. 
In this sense he was the ‘Prince of Peace’, while 
His servants were the ‘Chiefs of War’. The Right 
(was it Asha?) sits by His side; and while hating 
evil, has for her (the Right’s) business its punish- 
ment, De decalog. II, 20X. (Asha in the oldAvcsta 
is indeed often spoken of as the ‘companion’ ' of 
Ahura, though he, or it, is still all the same the 
rhythm of holy law in the Universe, the .State, and 
in the Church, and though he, or it, gave its very 
name to the saints, who arc the ‘ashavan’, that is 
to .say, ‘the ones endowed with Asha’). He, the 
Deity of Philo, even leaves smaller benefits to His 
servamts. He gives health directly. So in the Avesta 
‘heedth’, that is to say, ‘complete wholeness’ is in- 
deed one of His Own attributes; and it is also, as 
here, a gift which He imparts to His faithful. But 


See Y. 3i, 3. 
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this is one of the most prominent concepts in the 
entire Avesta lore. With Philo, however, He leaves the 
‘healing of disease’ to His subordinates; not so 
Ahura; so He leaves also ‘the avoidance of sin’ to 

them. He is the ‘h'eeder; or ‘Nourisher’; so by 

construction at least in the Avesta, iis in every other 
similar Bible; but His lAgos is the Healer h Did 
not the Logos have the nobler duty of the two? 
God could not approach these lesser benefits, for 
they lay too near the evil! He wiis so absolutely 
pure and sublime; and was otherwise so far removed 
from the material substance of the world that the 
Intermediaries were indispensable even here. There 
is some trace of reason, to some of us, in the idea 

that it would be helpful to ns on our side to have 

Intermediaries between our highest conception of a 
sublime personal God and ourselves; His ver)'^ bene- 
fits might appal us. But to speak personally for 
<')ne moment, it has always lieen totally incompre- 
hensible to me how a religious mind could ever 
tolerate the idea of an Intermediary between God 
and itself, unless that Intermediary were indeed a 
part of God, especially representing mercy, and 
unless this Intermediary be, as by every neces- 
sity, thus one with the Father; so that the 
‘Father’ is never robbed of the sublimest attribute 
of which a God can be thought to be possessed. 
But where is there such an idea in the Avesta as 
that of ‘mediation’ in connection with the Ameshas 
in any clear or definite sense, or indeed at all? 


Lejj. alleg. TII, i, 122. 
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They indeed ask for the very ‘ sight of God’ to con- 
sult Him even as to the interests of agriculture, 
though these were vital to the last degree. , God 
speaks to the soul directly and repeatedly, though 
the expressions themselves are of the nature of 
poetical representations, that is to say, the questions 
and answers are used as poetical representations of 
the immediate conference of the soul with God. 
And these interlocutions formed so graphic a feature 
that they became themselves objects of sacrifice; 
cf. the sacrifices made to the (juestions and ans- 
wers in Y. 44. There is plenty of analogy between 
the descriptive characteristics of Philo’s TAgos and 
of his female quasi-Logos, the .Sophia. It is, how- 
ever, the chasm between G-od and the world which 
in Philo makes all the difficulty. The Infinite could 
not, according to Philo, operate directly upon the 
finite, nor ‘being’ upon ‘becoming’ ( avV). The Inter- 
mediate Beings are therefore necessary to bring 
phenomena to pass, to maintain them in a world, 
and to satisfy the bieis of men towards things 
above, (De .somn. T, i, 641, Dc gigant. r, 263). 'I'he 
very air which we breathe was full of these bodiless 
souls {sic). Philo makes a great business of describ- 
ing and naming these Intermediate Beings at the 
apex of which stood his lAgos. 

Philo uses the idea of the 1 Agos as if it were 
already familiar to his circle of hearers and readers. 
He must have found it practically ready to his 
hand; he seems even to say so, fiuUov di, «« eini 
(a quite remarkable point, the suggested emendation 
of Mangey seems perfectly gratuitous), (nor »eiov 
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^oyoi') oXop di iiXoyp uva^eofttvov xai aiQOfispov sig vtpog, 
De somn. II, 69, p. 334. 

How far this thetog Xdyog, with which his public 
were familiar, was a developed idea in the Philonian 
sense, who can say;? but the (juestion possesses 
considerable historical interest. 

His L6gos is the former of the world and its 
maintainer, also ‘the tool or instrument of God’, 
De cherub, i, ib2, Le.tj. allej;. in, i, 106. Here I 
gladly concede that both Asha or Vohumanab are 
often .spoken in the instrumental case as (jualifying 
the creative action of Ahura. But here is a whole 
system of so-called philosophy fully adopted from 
the Platonic school, and elaborately extended with 
no little scJiarfsinn to make definite and fixed the 
one point that God did not create the world, except 
in a very remote manner indeed, touching its sub- 
stance with longs (so to speak); whereas in the 
Avesta, if 1 le makes everything with Asha, it means 
simply with His ‘accuracy’; and, if with Vohumana, 
it means ‘with His good will’. 

But Philo’s Logos is again ‘the rudder’ with 
God as ‘the steersman’ (De migral. Abr. i, 437). 
Where are such figures of speech applied in the 
Avesta?, which is thought by some writers totally 
to ignore the sea. If the Avesta-writers were fami- 
liar with Philo, all this would have left its traces. 

God saw (De mundi opific i, 4) that nothing 
could be blameless in the world which had no ante- 
cedent ideal pattern in its formation; 1 le therefore 
formed His intellectual ideas of the world which 
was to be, as an architect might form his ideas of 
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a future edifice, lie formed the mental sketch of 
an ideal city. And, as an architect might carefully 
compare the advancing work with his drawn and 
measured designs, so God proceeded in the build- 
ing of the Kdsmos. As the brain of the architect 
is to his work, so is the divine Logos to the world; 
it is even called the ‘book’ in which the essential 
elements of all other things were written; Leg. 
alleg. I, T, 47 , lii^Xiov di i'tQtjxs tov loi IXeov Xoyor 
^ i^YQcirpeadat xal eYXttquiTsa&ai rag imv 

aXXm’ (TvffTiiffsig. Neither Vohu manah nor Asha 
was ever a ‘book’. There is some very serious 
doubt indeed whether any ‘books’ existed at the 
place and time in which the Gathtis were composed. 
The L6gos is also both ‘tools’ and ‘chart’. It is 
even the ‘idecd world’ itself after which He (Philo’s 
God) would make the real world, De m. opific. t, 5. 

This seems a reversion to Panlogism and the 
.Stoics, though not an absolute, nor a complete one. 
But where are such things said of any of the 
Ameshas of theAvesta in the Gatha, or elsewhere? 
Asha is not that ‘ideal world’; though the 
word, sometimes comprehends ‘the community’ in 
the Gathic scene, but only in the higher, though 
familiar, religious sense as ‘the embodied Law’. 
So Vohumanah is often the tyjjical saint, the orthodox 
citizen, but only in the purest sense in the Gathas; 
(see ‘the Personified Asha’ and ‘Vohumanah in the 
Gathas’ in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, 1900 already once referred to). Or, will 
any one recall the fact that Asha in the genuine 
but still later Avesta represented ‘the Fire’!, and 
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SO the chief element in the physical Universe as if 
according to Heraclitus (see above). Asha as the 
‘fire’ in the later time held reference to the altar 
flame primarily beyond a doubt; so ^Vnunaiti was 
also secondarily ‘the earth’; Khshathra though only 
secondarily, ‘metals’; Haurvatat only later ‘water’; 
and Ameretatat ‘plants’; (but these points must come 
in again with us in our discussion later on). 

The Logos unites within himself, or within itself, 
the foreseen conceptions of the world which was to 
be. He (or ‘it’) is the ‘idea of ideas’. 

Here is an assumption of the identity of the 
projecting power with the projected scheme; but 
both Asha, Vohumanah and the rest were rcgn/aiive 
ideas within the mind of God; and only grand 
ideal constructive and originating forces projecting 
a world, and at the same time being that self- 
projecting world itself, by an enlargement, or ex- 
pansion of thfiir ideas. 

Among the various tropes with which Philo 
tries to express his idea is that of a ‘seal’. The 
seal is indestructible, while it impresses an indefinite 
number of images upon the wax. 'L'hc ‘ideiis’ were 
called ‘seals’, Uc profig. i, 547. No such image is 
familiar to the Avesta; and it is the business of my 
ojjposition to accumulate analogies. 'I'he lightest 
and most trifling often strikes us most, and is in- 
deed of the most value as an evidence of historical 
connection. 
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The Ijgoi. 

This introduces us once more to the word 
Ldi^os in the plural; see above, where we discussed 
it in connection with the Stoics. As there were 
miiiiy ‘ideas’, so there were many ‘Loj^oi’ in the 
sense of reasoned-out intellectual schemes. They 
are associated with the ‘Anjjels ’ (./V), which might 
recall the Ameshas (see below) ; but where is 
any one of the Immortals of the Avesta ever 
called the ‘Father’ except Ahura Mazda himself? 
Such is the lAgos of Philo in De som. II, i, 683. 
If the L(')gos is the ‘Father’ of all the I.6goi 
Traiijg ?.6y(S>' isQMi’, surely neither V'ohumanah nor 
Asha was that (see also above). Tie, the Logos, 
fructifies with the best thoughts, like a husband: 
see l)e leg. spec, u, 275; but in the Avesta no 
such gross indecency is immediately suggested; the 
idea of ‘wife’ is merely used sporadically. But this 
suggestion refers only to Ahura Mazda, not at all 
to ^\shci, nor to any other of the Amesheus; none 
of them is ever a ‘husband'. 

Philo deals with the ideas, eis l^lato does; but 
with him they proceed, from the thinking or thought 
of God, while with Plato they are underived. 
IlXmow i'l 00.0))' , Phot. Biblioth. 

86. b, 26. 


7'he ideas as genus and species. 

The ideas were both original imagined schemes 
according to which the world was to be formed, 
and they were also genus and species, to which the 
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individual object was relegated, a curious and inter- 
esting turn of thought, Leg. alleg. 1 , i, 47. 

As genus and species were the inevitable sub- 
divisions under which the ideas would arrange any 
sul)jcct matter submitted to them, they seem to have 
lieen regarded as parts of the ideas themselves; as 
they certainly are concei)ts indispensable to all 
analysis. The ideas are eternal and remain ever 
‘ecjual to themselves’ {sic), lie cherub, i, 148 (lleinze). 
I'hey are not only the original formers, genuses 
and notions of everything which is intellectual as 
well as of what is sensuous, the proper essence of 
arts, sciences and virtues rests in them. De agri- 
cult. I, 32(). lie mutat. num. 1 , boo. The highest 
‘idea’ is the Logos, the supreme category which 
suliordinates all things to itself, recalling the Stoic 
doctrine of the ;/. The Logos is also ‘manna’; 
and wo are fed with it (sic), (see lleinze, p 223); 
the L(')gos is also the indefinite tf. 'I'he Logos is 
the most productive or generative, after God; but 
id di yf.vixdiiKidv c.fTT.ti> b llfdc xu'i ()'4iW.fgoc o ■{isov i.6yoc. 
But again wo have the statement that ‘the Logos 
is called God’, l)e somn. i, 39 (I, 655). Where is 
\'ohumanah the same iis Ahura in the Gathas? 
Where is there anything of ‘the Ameshas’ in all 
this? 'J'he Ameshas are ideeis fast enough in their 
original meaning; but this is their nature in common 
with many other Avesta notions and words, Ashi, 
.Sraosha, etc., and also in common with a throng 
of \’edic ones; but where is the smallest similarity 
in the treatment of the two sets of ideas ? What have 
.Asha and X’ohumanah and Khshathra to do with 
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genus and species, a)iy further than that they are 
characteristics which of course possess and express 
specific qualities? Where is Vohumanah or Asha 
‘eaten as food’? Ameretatat did indeed represent 
plants, as instances of life, and they were for ‘food'; 
but this was because ameretatat ‘deathless 

long life’. 

J/orr definitive discussion. 

To proceed with our exposition of the main 
points in Philo’s system. The problem was to ac- 
count for the influence of these Logoi (ideas) upon 
matter; — /loio was the unchangeeible ‘mettillic 
seal’ to imprint an image u])on the pliant wax? 
IV/io was to form the changeable phenomena after 
the eternal and unchangeable pattern? With Plato 
the ideas were probably ‘living powers’, ‘working 
causes’ (Heinze p. 223). ‘Only an idea can make 
a thing what it is’ (soil.? Phaid. 100 (so), D,?). So 
Philo followed; but he expresses himself differently. 

f lod could not Himself approach formless mat- 
ter. The original images of things must them- 
selves possess the power to impress themselves. 
'Phey seem lifeless enough when spoken of as (pial- 
ities (jiotat^Tfg), measures jifiqu, or numbers uqtftfxoi. 
But these names did not hinder Pythagoras from 
using one of them to express what were living for- 
ces. (Ilis ‘numbers’ may have been thought of as 
possessing ‘self motion’, one might suppose lie- 
cause of the infinite and unrestniinable progress of 
the mind of itself in subdividing or in counting, 
which process can only be arrested by turning the 
thoughts away from the subject). Then the loyo? 
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noiog of the Stoics goes over into physics; so Philo 
followed suit, and called his ‘ideas’ ‘forces’ 
And they are busy enough, according to him; 
De monarch I, ii, 219. They put the disordered 
into order; they define and limit the undefined 
and unlimited, and make each individual thing 
an individual to x£?go»' sig to aiieinov ^islhccQ- 

fiolonsmt. Again the Logoi seem to be in so far 
above and separate from the ideas (or from other 
ideas) that He (the Deity, or the Logos (?)), uses them 
to form lifeless matter after their pattern, De con- 
fus. ling. I, 414. The 1 . 6 gos was therefore not a 
lifeless original image, but a living Being at times 
(with I’hilo), who contained the forms within himself, 
gets ‘matter’ into his power, and through his own 
might (though it was not original), brings motion 
into the inert imiss, and constructs the forms in 
which it is to be developed impelled by his own 
moving energy. So Philo came in fact almost to 

Plato’s scheme, only that with Plato they were 
‘original essences’, having their causes only in them- 
selves, while Philo derived them from God. 

I'he source of their existence Wius outside of 
themselves. .So far as this goes it is true enough 
of the ;\meshas]jentas , as of any other (lualities 
ever attrilnited to God or man. In Plato all came 
to an apex in the idea of ‘the good’; — was this 
Vohumanah? If so, it was composed after the Pah- 
lavi translation of Yasna 28, 3, where vohu manah 
(so) is erroneously described as the ‘first creation’. 
With Philo all the ideas are inclndrd within the 

^ i*lato had of course }}revioiisly made use of such ii term. 
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Logos. He, the T^ogos, does not represent any 
especial one, not even that of ‘goodness’. With 
both Plato and Philo ‘the ideas’ are ‘living’ (so) 
(see above). 

Plato himself (thinks Heinze) may have only 
meant ‘reason’ by ‘the good’; certainly he only 
meant this sometimes, Phileb. 22, C. Heinze recalls 
also that the new Pythagoreans had already before 
Philo considered the Ldgos iis the antecedent ideal 
image, in imitation of which the world was made. 
Where are either X’ohumanah or Asha represented 
in such a sense, as prototypes, ideal images in 
accordance with which God made the world? They 
are the divine characteristics which influenced all 
His actions, not the pattern or model, except in an 
indefinite, remote and almost intangible sense; and 
we are here largely concerned with what is palpable 
and calculated to strike the mental eye, and so to 
induce imitation. 

The JaU^os as the Splitter. 

The T.ogos was the forming power, because he 
was also the ‘divider’, the ‘splitter’. I'he first thing 
to do was to separate and .sift; see Genesis I. That 
is the nature of all preliminary intellection; the more 
it divides, the richer the store of objects before it 
becomes. He, the TAgos, had to form both heaven 
and earth; and he (or ‘it’) divided ad indejinihuu. 
1 le divided matter into light and heavy, fine and 
coarse; the fine he split again into air and fire, the 
coarse into water and earth; — subdivisions fol- 
lowed. Lven the soul W’as divided into its reason- 
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cvble and unreasonable parts, speech into truth and 
the lie, and perception into that which seizes an 
object and that which does not seize one {sic). As 
species, so at last individual beings, must come ta 
light more and more by means of division and 
distinction. 

So, in reconstruction, the more varied the ma- 
terials out of which a composite object has been 
constructed, the richer will be its fabric. It is a 
compounding together of opposites and without these 
contradictions and oppositions nothing can be thought 
of as s[)ecies. 

Nay, the world itself consists of oppositions 
and contradictions; recall Heraclitus. Like Heraclitus, 
curiously enough, Philo made ‘strife’ the moving 
principle and ‘war’ noXsitoq, ‘the father’ of all things, 
and still identical with the I.6gos! (see Heinze 228). 
This does not seem to harmonise very well with 
the system of the Avesta, or with the idea of Vo- 
liumanah or A.sha. 

Strife is indeed the beginning; and the fierce 
battle of good and evil is the history of Zoroastri- 
anism; but neither strife nor Vohumanah is the 
‘father’; nor is ‘strife’ stated to be an ameliorating 
factor; it remains an evil till it is finally overcome. 

This non-formative factor in Philo is not im- 
manent in matter, nor the same thing with it; but 
it has come to it from without. With Heraclitus 
however it is an eternal principle, and no progress 
is thinkable without it. Philo however seems to 
make progress dependent on continuous dividing 
and separation ; (Hegel is our most prominent 
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modern example of this). But both make the develop- 
ment of the world nothing else but the unfolding 
of ‘reason’; everything is to be deduced from this; 
and is therefore logical. Philo associates this pro- 
cess with the activity of human thought; he 
.approaches the idea of the identity of thinking and 
being, but however as derived and not as absolute 
(sec Heinze p. 229). 

It is needless to say that there is nothing of 
Zoroastrianism in all this, unless it be Zoroastrianism 
developed from a long previous age. The simple 
is never derived from the elaborate; let it be well 
noted. 


Philo's Jewish co/onrinc^. 

But it is time for us to turn to the Jewish 
colouring in the works of Philo. Of course the 
separation of God from the world; that is to say, 
I lis transcendence, must have been derived from the 
Greeks; but Philo found it (so at least he persuaded 
himself) also in Moses, as the word Qt/fia, and so 
the I/)gos, which he claimed to have anted<ited at 
least that of the Greeks; God’s word w.asHis work 
o Uyos fQ/oy avtoi'j, De .sacrific. Ab. et C. i, 175. 
Blit neither Asha nor Yohumanah are a ‘voice’, 
not even ‘a creative voice’, nor even ‘a reasonable 
voice’. There is not the smallest similarity between 
the ideas. The two spirits create their worlds with 
no dramatic commands, not even so many as we 
find in Genesis. The Ldgos on the contrary was 
often distinctly this latter, viz. a ‘reason in speech’. 
Tie was more than mere ‘sound’. But Yohumanah 
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is never ‘sound’ at all; though Ahura ‘spoke’ with 
both Asha and \^ohumanah that is to say ‘with truth 
and kindness’. Then again he, the l.6gos, is some- 
times called the ‘house’ in which God, the rovg toUv 
o)mv, ‘the mind of all’, dwells, T am not aware 
that Ahura IVIazda is ever spoken of as dwelling in 
either N’ohumanah or Asha, as ‘in a house’, where 
He ‘arranges his ideas before He brings them out 
into the world’; see De migrat. Abr., i, 437. But, 
of course, as God created the world by His word, 
so Ahura must have created it ‘with good mind’, 
not indeed so much as ‘7oit/i as/ta couscnfincr' k 

What scheme of creation ever said anything 

else ? 

Not pausing to solve the ciuestion which arose 
between Heinze and /teller as to whether Philo 
supposes a double Logos to exist, one corres[)ond- 
ing to the Logos endiatheU>s {loyog ivdidfieiog) on 
the one side, and one to the Logos prophoricos 
(/'-oyog jTQorfOQixog) on the other, the planning and the 
executive Logos in men, or whether he meant by 
his somewhat corresponding terms, Kdsmos noetos 
ami Ivdsmos aisthetds (xonfiog I’otjrog and xogoog aic- 
xttiTog) only analogous divisions in the manifestation 
of the Logos ^), let us simply ask at once whether 
the two worlds of Y. 2H, 2 or 3, 30, etc. stand 

related here. 

Philo certainly speaks of ‘two worlds’, one a 


^ Sec what I ha\c said clhcwberc on ‘the priority of Asha*. 
Nolijc the distinct dilVerciicc in coloiirinjj, wherca'i copied lore repro- 
duces the colour of its original. 

® See the footnote on p. i6o. 
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younger son of God, inasmuch as it is sensuous; 
for the older, he said, wjvs no (ovdira) scusiims (?) ‘ 
one, being intellectual; and, as the elder, it was 
considered as deserving to abide by Him, and not 
to go forth as the nqorpoQtxog, b iiev yceg xoV/wog ovxog 
I'sontqog I'to's D-eov, ute aiaOriTog dir' rbr yaq nQScr^VTtQor 
TovTOV ovdem * eine roritog d' ixth’og, nqetr^elmv dh 
a^toiffag nag^ eavT^> xarafiivatv diavo^O^rj. 

But this latter difficulty does not affect our 
(juestion. What shall we say as to the ‘two worlds’, 
or ‘two lives’ of Yasna 28, 2 or 3?; see S.B.]£. xxxi, 
p. 18 fig., 29 fig. also Gathas, at the place, pj). 4 and 394. 

Of course the two general ideas are kindred, 
like all the other similar concepts in the two systems; 
but as to any resemblance in the definite points 
involved, it is wholly absent. 

How has ‘the bodily world’, a practical reli- 
gious concept, anything to do with a l.(Sgos pro- 
])horic<)S, an entirely speculative postulate? Or what 
htis a ‘world of mind’ referring to intellect and 


\ Qii* D. s. inimutab. i, 277. 

" As to the ovcF^Vri: which gives Ileinzc trouble, as well as Kefer- 
slcin, who would read * f'ix 6 utt\ aud Richter who siiggesU iiStai'j it 
seems awkward enough, fis must be confessed. It po.ssibIy refers to 
some lost words which once intervened; or it may be a defective mode 
of expression: * he said that the one t)Ider than this was no spnaiioun 
kntinoa, but that one is intellectual* ... Or again is it not better to 
transfer the whole sentence, for, as in oriental writing.^, a sentence 
doubtless often became displaced: . . . f(»r he said that there was none older 
than this*: let this be considered explanatory; and it may well have 
stood originally at the end of the passage after ‘the younger 

was sensuous; but that one, the older y was intellectual, and as being 
older and deserving to abide by him, he "was thought out (?) for this 
honour y for he (God) said that none was older than this one * : so every- 
thing comes into order. 
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I leaven, for the matter of that, anything to do w 1 th 
a Logos endifithecos, as Philo understood such tV 
thing. 

;\hura himself arranges and [dans; Ifc is the 
tr()i(i!)siog\ and Asha in one place is the object, not 
the subject of manta, cp. Y. 31: He (Asha) con- 
stitutes however a good nQOff^oQixo^ (with his com- 
panion attributes), but then Jic is inferior to the 
original reason. It is by the exercise of his Asha 
or Vohumanah, and other attributes that Ahura 
Ibmself performs those acts of creation and pro- 
vidence which are denied to Philo’s God as l)eneeith 
1 lis sublimity. 

The kdsmos aisthetos and the kosmos noet<')S 
look very like our ‘two worlds’ in Yasna 28, 2; 
but they are not logoi. No one ever thought of 
denying such resemblances iis exist between such 
concepts. 

The dim presence of these distinctions in the 
Zend A vesta is not only not remarkable: they are 
simply unavoidable because necessary to all specu- 
lation of the kind. .\nd the activity of Ahura in 
exercising these attributes is entirely simple, cor- 
responding to the activity of a supreme good Gre- 
ator in all theogonies, though it is often actually 
impossible to tell whether the passages in the 
Gathcis mean to describe God as immediately work- 
ing through I lis attributes, or through the men in 
whom those attributes have implanted themselves; 
see above on Asha and Vohimianah. Both Asha 
and Vohumanah are ‘executive’, fast enough, ‘bear- 
ing forth’ the plans of God, but they have no such 
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position as the Logos; see above. And, moreover, 
\’ohumanah and Asha are not either of the ‘/tuo 
worlds' of the Gnihas in any sense ivhatsoever. 
These two worlds are ' intcUectnal religion' refer' 
ring to Heaven, and fions bodily life' npon earth. 

So far said then, according to Philo, the world 
is created through reason vovg, or its manifestation, 
the Word, the l^ogos. This world is an imprint of 
the Divine Reason: and so the most complete work. 
Mo\ing ideas which were the forces propelling life 
were active; and the Logos was the sum of them. 

It is ea.sy to see that neither Vohumanah nor 
yet Asha correspond to such a Ldgos; they are 
more like one of ‘the ideas’. It is Ahura Mazda 
Himself who is nearer the Philonian or the Stoic 
Logos, as I have already repeatedly said or im- 
plied; for it is He who unites the ideas. And such 
a general scheme of divine attributes and powers 
must have been common to every school of think- 
ers of the same type the world over without any 
regard to the kind of language in which they clothed 
their thoughts or to the dates at which they were 
uttered. So also in the matter of keeping together 
what has been once formed. Here again the Logos 
wovxld be y\hura; for although the Jewish-Greek had 
the iisoa behind the l.dgos, still the Logos was an 
uncreated part of Him (so to speak). The l.dgos 
keeps the kdsmos in order, and the regular changes 
in the seasons are preserved by him; so Heinze 
finds, I think correctly. Compare this with Y. 44, 3, 4; 
Ahura was Asha’s father, asha being in that place 
the rhythm of the [)hysical universe, ‘the thing pro- 
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duced’, and only in the most subordinate sense ‘the 
producer’. He was a Idgos, as I have always 
said, but of a fifth degree lower dignity than the 
Ldgos of Philo. It is again Afmra who does this 
thing, that is who creates something physical, which 
was considered impossible to Philo’s God. It is 
not Asha who does it. 

The Ldgos was also used in the sense of ‘the 
Law’, as Asha was. He was the unbreakable band 
(Seaftoc) which binds all tightly together (reptryf^i. 
Otherwise the entire earth would be dissolved by 
the seas, the ‘air would be set on fire by the fire 
and the fire extinguished by the iur {s/c-y, De 
plant. N. I, 331; De profig, I, 562, De confus. ling. 
I, 425. This indeed would be the use of Asha, 
and we actually have the expression ‘whose bond 
binds the saint’ ’i’. 48, 7; though some might not 
agree to my rendering; and the terms are not posi- 
tively certain. 

Here we have an analogy fcisl enough; but it 
is a wonder that such similarities do not appear 
more frequently. Asha is under God the rhythm of 
order, keeping iill things in bakince within the solar 
system (not at all so of Yohumanah); but in the 
A vesta this rhythm is the produced. It is He 

himself, Ahura ‘who through Asha keeps ruin from 
all Y. 44, 2’. Ahura is ‘Asha’s Father’, let me re- 
jjeat, whereas it is the Logos who is sometimes 
called ‘father’ of the other ideas; see elsewhere 
above and below. 

The Logos may indeed be ‘God’s Son’ in 

some of the side issues, and by implication, just as 

11 * 
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‘laughter’ was; but not in its main application. It 
was the K6smos which was more distinctly God’s 
Son (see above); or the two Kdsmoi, a younger, 
the sensuous, and an older, the intellectual. 

The T^ogos ‘goes through jilT like God Him- 
self. He leaves nothing empty of himself, tm ;rarin 
rgc oitaiai ixne.iki^Qfoxo^c, (Juis rer. div. her. 1, 499; 
l)e SOm. II, I, 691: 7 or iidop Aoyor . , . iiijdh’ eq'giiov 
xul xei'OP euviov [>tQog tj(orT,a, /i«4Aor ()’(• . . . oP.or di' 
ohtw ava'/^tontpov^ 

(Juest. in lixod. It, 6S, II, 515 Auch.: Dei verb- 
urn nihil omnio in natura relinquit vacuum, omnia 
implens; see Vita Mos. Ill, II, 154. And he is con- 
tinuous and never severed; his smallest part, like 
the coriander seed, even when divided infinitesimally, 
possesses the power to fructify (sic; see Heinze 
P- 237). 

I am not aware that either \’ohumanah or Asha 
correspond to this description. Far from it, for 
Asha and Vohumanah have little or nothing to do 
with the domain of the Evil Spirit, Ahgra Mainyu, 
at least not, except to attack it at its borders; 
while the L6^os was especially cout rived to pe/vade 
nature in the unlimited wanner described. 

The Logos puts on the world like a garment 
wq etTffrjTa-, in the Avesta it is God ‘Who clothes 
Himself with the heavens’, not Asha, much less 
Vohumanah '. 


^ I think Yt. 13, 3, also refers to the Heaven (with emended text) 
as the star-spangled garment which (Ahnra) puts on; others differ. 
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Philo’s scheme approaches the Peinlogism of the 
Stoics at times; and this is radically different from 
the concept of Ahura and His Asha or Vohumanah ; 
that is to say, Philo’s TAgos is largely taken from 
the vStoics, save as to the one fundamental and vital 
principle that the Philonian l.ogos is (in a curious 
sense), separated, and is therefore distinct from (ilod, 
emanating from him, and also separated from matter, 
though acting upon it, whereas the Logos of the 
Stoics was essentially one with both, God and 
material substance. 

The parallelism between much of the Stoic 
L()gos and that of Philo was naturally (juite evident 
to the latter, inasmuch as he derived the outline 
and much of the substance of his scheme from his 
predecessors. As I have cited above, both Zeno 
and Cleanthes, were saints in his eyes, together 
with Plato, and Heraclitus (a curious group). 


Still more closely defined particulars. 

Descending into imrticulars; one of the sub- 
divi.sions or aspects of his (Philo's) I.()gos was that 
of nature ipvaemq. His originals had spoken of it 
as ‘material'; but in a certain lofty all-inclusive 
sense; Philo uses the term oftener in a narrower 
moral sense. The good man's actions should be 

jtQog TO ftovkiiiia Ttjg fpvrrstng, xa&' fjr xal o (Xv/j’/rag xoa- 
iiog dioixehai, conformed to that purpose of nature 
in accordance with which also the whole world is 
regulated. 

flere indeed we have an approach to i\sha as 
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again the ‘rhythm of nature’ and a closer one than 
before; cp. Y. 44, 3; see also above in several places. 
But the question is as to the status and relations 
of this Logos, not as to its final operation. Here 
the two views are radically dissimilar; and we can 
never present this point too often and in too varied 
a light. The Fhilonian Logos, let me repeat, as I 
understand from the overwhelming majority of Philo’s 
expressions concerning it, was positively invented, 
or at least applied, for the purpose of supplying the 
Intermediary between God and matter to which 
allusion has been so often made, and the necessity 
for which was never dreamt of in the Iranian system ; 
see above. 


'Ihc Lo^os Spennati/xos. 

To proceed; — like the Stoics, Philo held to 
a ‘reason (Logos) in seeds’, which directs their 
development; and this might l)e said to be like the 
rita (asha) of the iVvesta, but only in the vaguest 
eind remotest possible manner, which the mere words 
‘law of nature’ must id ways convey. Otherwise we 
have a total absence from the i\vesta of this fine 
detail. The logoi spermatikoi were forces driving 
on the expected and predestined changes through 
seed, root, branch, leaves, and fruit, back to seed 
again. Rather cp. Gen. 1. than the Avesta. 

Philo strictly distinguishes between the m;i- 
terial substratum of the seeds (of everything) which 
he holds to be entirely coqjoreal, and the living 
germs of reason which determine from within whiit 
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forms the future being (plant or animd) will take. 
These germs have nothing material about them, ac- 
cording to him, not even in the noble sense of the 
Stoic philosophy: but otherwise they correspond 
closely to the Xoyoi nntqpituxot of the earlier school. 
T.eg. aUeg. Ill, i, 117 an og.'/oi; /oVoc is spoken of 
<U 5 xai b aictq^iKuxb^ xui ytvrsnxbi ’S.v xa‘km\ and 
Ouis rer. div. heres, I, ^go, as ‘the unseen, seminal, 
formative, divine logos; abqatoc xnt (rmtqintnxog xal 
ttyi ixbg xcti ,')Hog tan ^oyog, Sg jrgoaijxbi'rrog < ruxn’aticu 
10) naiQf, a very interesting passage. 

These things might of course have been said 
by a devout and inventive person of a philosophical 
turn concerning ^Vsha, and many more things of a 
similar kind, (not so much with any accuracy of 
N'ohumanah); but then they sim])ly were not said in 
the old Aves'^a in any definite or direct sense; and 
not at all, so far as I am aware, in any sense. 
Philo seems however again at times to approach 
the lofty materialism of the Stoics, almost commit- 
ting himself to the viea that the I .i)gos was the 
pervading source and essence of life as head (I fear 
that hr did not recognise it ‘as a mode of motion’, 
as his predecessor came so near to doing; see 
above); but occasional expressions occur in authors in 
almost any sense. W’hat we arc discussing here is 
the main body of Philo’s thought, svithout being 
liafflcd 1))' occasional lapses into the higher schemes 
of the Stoics, (things indeed in themselves so impres- 
sive as to present constraining attractions to any 
one capable of comprehending them). On the other 
hand he, Philo, at least indirectly calls the tire 
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‘sjnntUcll’; idov o roi’v. fplttgiior xai nf 7 i I’Qcaittvor ni’fl/nt 
([ ain sorry to Sii}' that we are only warranted in 
seeinj^ an allusion to P'ire-vvorship in a Parsi sense 
by interpretins,^ their so-called P'ire-worship as the 
recoijnition of the mysterious (?) ’^ perpetual motion re- 
sultiii”' from fire as the eternal force which propels 
the ever changint^ forms o' matter. 

If ‘heat’, as the mode of inexplicable!?) motion, 
drivin_ij on the universe in its cycles, and forcin'^ 
it to return everlastingly to the same forms, be the 
wonderful thing adored by l-'ire-worship])ers, we can 
little cavil at their weakness. Then indeed ‘ Idiilo’s 
spirit-fire’ is of the same kin. 

But, as always, this leiives one ([uestion un- 
touched, Philo does not exactly assert the identit^' 
of the nffvfiit and the Logos. 'I'he fire wiis also 
the ‘causing cause’; but he speaks of it as the 
all-filling power, as he does of the /ryff/iK which 
perv’ades all things; and the fire weis ixs one of 
them, the causing cause. The word jn t'iiiic as here 
used came from the .Stoics (see alcove on the Stoics, 
page 1 28). 

We have indeed a striking analogon to the 
concept, the in the .Spenta Mainyu, the 

‘bountiful’, or with some, ‘the holy’, spirit, which, 
like the TIoly Spirit' of the Old Testament, and 
indeed also of the New Testament, is often difficult 
tc") distinguish from ( iod 1 Hmself. 

We read of ‘the first of the bountiful', (or 
‘holy’), spirit of Mazda, as being ‘all actions (cere- 


L’c ])r()fng. 1, 56 (). " Du these thiiij.^s need explanation ? 
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monial, civil and moral) done accordinj^ to the Law; 
i c. with sacred jnslice and rci^ilarity (yVsha)'; see 
28, i; see also Y. 47, an entire section being 
devoted to this ‘spirit' (cp. my Liathas, pp. 274 to 
2X5; 563 — 567). But the delineation is exceedingly 
scant, sparse and disjointed at the places. 

Let me say here, iis if in passing, that the 
very sparseness of the epithets applied to Asha in 
the ( lathas proves of itself iilmost conclusively that 
their Author could never have been influenced by 
anybody like I’hilo, whose ej)ithets are very numer- 
ous indeed, hipithets multi]jly in the derived, seldom 
in the (jriginal document. This ni'fvun however in- 
evitably reminds one of the Spenishta Mainyu just 
as any similar intellectutd term would remind one 
of \h)hutnanah. 

But this rmi’fift is spoken of as ‘understanding*. 
It is i-ieQor di i()(hroi' t] (uiimixed) 

■ itim iifiti- r'C nuc 6 rrotpuc fixoitoc Cp. ‘the Spirit 

r)f Wisdom’ of the pseudo Solomon. It is like the 
dg.Vo? ?. 6 yog lus principle of morality; so in the 
.iVvesta the Zoroastrian saint was filled with vohu- 
manah. What could be more natural? It has never 
been asserted by me or others that the Zoroastrian 
Lore was utterly unlike every other religious lore 
of a similar general description. In fact Zoroastri- 
anism, as being more especially a religion depend- 
ing vipon definite compositions, belongs by its verj' 
nature to the same general class as the native 
Jewish religion of Philo. 


De Ciigaiitibus, I, 205, 
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Philo uses the word Trvevita almost in an Old 
Testament sense, mixed however with Stoical con- 
ceptions; and like the Stoics, he seems to accept 
‘fate’; the Loijos is the aidioc voyioc. 

And he often apparently forgets for the mo- 
ment his Platonic dualism, being tenrporarily lost in 
the Monism of the Stoics (see above). 

Self-contradictions are however universal and 
only to be expected in sporadic occurrences in the 
works of all ancient writers, and in fact also in 
those of all writers, ancient or modern, llis doc- 
trine of fate seems inexorable, like that of the Stoics; 
The Logos is ‘the steersman’ of everybody’s destiii}'. 
(see also above), De Cherul>. I, 145. Qu. I). s. 
immutab, I, 298, 

Pate, if it be alluded to at all in the Avesta, 
seems referred immediately to the ‘will of fiod’. 

Cp. the (iathas at V, 2(), 5, and at ]>. .|i9 fig.: 
‘To us shall it be as he willeth’: ‘Ahura is most 
mindful of the decrees’, etc. 

In this extremely valualjle 2 ^), 4, we have 
a fine examjde of what T have noticed eis the ‘ad- 
umbration’ of a coming idea. Like events, ideas 
cast their shadows before. And as I hold it, we 
have in the Avesta the foreshadowing of some r)f 
the greatest intellectual conceptions that have ever 
emerged from the human consciousness: ‘to us sh:ill 
it be as lie willeth’ refers definitively and imme- 
diately, as T hold, to the sahvar(e) ‘the mandates 
of decree’ which Ahura was most mindfully pro- 
nouncing: (see the place in my S.B.P'. xxxi, also 
(lathas, new edition pp, 23, 24), ‘which mandates 
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of decree had been carried out hitherto with regard 
to (this is a new item which I now suggest) Demon- 
worshippers and (holy) men, and which shall be car- 
ried out hereafter. He is the discriminating arbiter; 
to us shall it be as He shall wiU!’ This last does 
not refer immediately to personal destiny here; so 
it is safest to suppose, — if started a train 
of ideas ivhich infallibly lead np to that doctrine. 
And the same is true also of the great doctrine 
that ‘ sin is the soul's own punishment, and goodness 
its reward’; it was perhaps not fully intended in our 
present modern sense; but it infallibly led np to it: 
see elsewhere above and below. 

The Dyndmeis. 

We now come upon 1’hilo‘s doctrine of the 
dimifitig-, and this, as I need hardly say, especially 
interests us ; for these concepts have been especially 
su[ (posed to be an echo o' the Ameshas, or vice 
versa. 

I’hilo had absorbed so much pantheism from 
the Stoics that he could not think of a world which 
did not partake of t ie nature of (lod; but as this 
could not be, in his opinion, without Intermediaries 
(see above on the motive of the Logos), etc., he 
proceeded to tormulate such conceptions. So he 
tried to bring the Deity into nature so far as he 
could without giving up the idea that God trans- 
cended nature; that is to say, that He was not a 
part of nature, immanent in it. ‘The powder' of 
God is not separated from him, but yet it stretches 
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out SO that He fills the world with himself, through 
His ‘power' which goes out to the utmost confines 
of the Universe (De posteritate C. i. 229) and binds 
each part in the best harmony with every other. 

ds xui I?® lov drj^itovQyi^OirTog oir 
oi’dti' tjiion TieuX^QOixt 1 or xocrfjtor eavrov’ did yuQ dvrd- 
fUMg uxQi ntQceioir tsirixg txaaror txdatM xard Tore 
(iQiioi'fac koyovg irrrvif tji'fr. Tt would seem tO US to be 
natural enough that a Deity should jjossess ‘powers', 
and that He should be allowed to possess them ‘in 
peace'. 

But in the I )e confus. ling, i, 425 these ‘powers’ 
of (jod begin to be treated as in antithesis to 
himself. 

He is the rnfodrm Tior dvrufifmr or. 

'I'his seems sufficiently ridiculous to those not 
accustomed to the sore perplexities of these in- 
vestigations; but it is not at all ridiculous in view 
of the unsolvable problems which, nevertheless people 
were then forced at least to attempt. 

They, the Powers, encompass everything with 
invisible bands, which recalls what was said of the 
l/)gos; see above. 

They, these ‘ Powers’, were really at bottom 
identical with ‘the Ideeis’; see above, De monarch 
I, II, 218. God could not operate upon impure 
matter, so he made incoqjoreal ‘powers’ as a go- 
between; these were ‘the Ideas’, and Zeller proceeds 
to remark that ‘the ideas’ were not merely pattern 
pictures, but working causes, p. 362; as if God 
could not have an idea without its producing its 
effect. For the matter of that this latter seems 
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sound enough; and both Asha, Vohumanah, Khsha- 
Ihra and the rest were ideas of(iod clearly enough; 
and we may well grant, nay cissert, that God’s 
ideas were also necessarily ‘working powers’: they 
must as of necessity fill up the existing Universe 
and keep it in life; — but Zoroastrianism knows 
nothing of the necessity for them as a go-between 
on account of the impurity of matter. These powers 
are the contents of the Logos, just as the Idetis 
were; see above. VVe might almost blend the tw'o 
names and say ‘Ideal Powers’. 

They also possess productive as well as controll- 
ing energy; sec Dc confus. ling, i, .)3i 6C av 7 oritur 
nor dvrdfisow o dtrolfiaroc: seal rai/cdc: iTneytj seoff/tog, 16 
70 V ifairoftirov rovdi uQxitimor, tdiuig iloQUioig avara- 
itetg, owns oviog aosytuinr oqaioTg. 

Heinze thinks that their office :us original im- 
ages for imitation in actual creation here falls into 
the background, while Zeller, p. 362, found them in 
this place in that function. Heinze thinks theit the 
eipplication of the terms here differs in the above 
respect from their application elsewhere. ‘They 
surround God, like his court in untold numbers biot 
yet like the numbered Ameshas)’. He confus. ling. 

431 (34)' olr sa%i, (rstondsfitv. liig div 6 !)s6g 

nyivUe^iovq nsQi ainor s'xst dvi’dfjstg aQioyovg seal ffoir);- 
Qfovg 70 V yei'O/iti'ov ndexag, aig Sfiipigoriai xai «/ xotM- 
fftri^toi. But to this 1 will return later. 

Here some might say that we come upon an 
item in Philo's presentation of these ‘Powers’ which 
at once annihilates their claim to be considered 
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analoga to Asha, Vohu nianah and the rest of 
the Ameshaspentas. 

Their ‘untold" number does not very well 
accord with the ‘immortal’ ‘Seven’. But we should 
not quibble about such a point (just here); for a 
few of them become excessively prominent; and 
these may be considered to be numbered: see f)e 
sacrif. Abel., 13Q, A, 173, M., also quoted by Zeller 
where two of them are selected. 

Philo, like every other investigator of the kind, 
varied his mode of presenting such conceptions. 
ITe ‘felt about' so to speak, as everybody does, 
till he got his system into shape. Or he may have 
become disgusted with his old results; and have 
varied them, half giving them up, sometimes doubt- 
less from accesses of hypochondria, for he had his 
‘demon’ worse than Socrates, suffering of course 
from irritation of the brain; cp. I)e s. Abelis et 
Caini, 1 , 173’ ' I’izu b Oedc doQvtpoQovftei’og vno dvftv 'itiSp 
aimicim dvvtipmv ie av xai dyai^oiijiog, tig mi’ b 

Ufaog TQiiitig (fapux'^iag ereigy/etero . . .; reminding US 
at once of Khshathra and Vohu manah. Cp. also 
Oe Abrah. ii, iq; A'«t rj /ttv noujux’) ^hog, 
yrxQ xcti dtexocpum 16 nap; with the ^aaihxii 

he ruled it ^ dk §aaiXixti xtgtog, Deirng ydg 
ygaiietr to ni-.noiijxog lov yevoyifi’ov. 

Notice that the jioiijitxrj is apparently called 
tJiog, Osoi’] cp. Ue profugis. 18 (i, 560: . . hri 
noiijitxfiv xatatfevysip dvvapiv ijV Mmvcrig bi’OficcLei 9tbv, 
see Heinze iilso, p, 247 ‘ Diese urs])runglichste kraft 
wird auch geradezu {>s6g genannt’. This most 
original power is also often spoken of as dyuHirig, 
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ynoiaiur,, sveQrtJixt/, and therefore reminds us of 
X’ohumanah. 

The ({(ta-ilixtj makes even a better Khshathra. 
All must be maintained in the order which has 
once been established; ‘Government’ is its duty. The 
name came direct from Plato; see Phileb. 30, I), 
(juoted by Fleinze, p. 67 though it (the name) also 
bore in mind the Septuagint, and it is called 
f'^ovcrltt, iiYfftorln and xvoioc, l)e cherub, i, 144. It 
possesses justice, d/xi;: and so it appears legislative 
and punitive roiio,')erixii, xoXairnxri, (Juis rer. div. her. 
I, 496. 

It has taken idl in its bosom and penetrates 
the parts of eill, De confus. ling. 1, 425. 

Heinze remarks in passing that the iicunes 
given are not mcreh' synonyms of the two higher 
powers, the noitiuxt'i and liurrdtxri; they seem to 
proceed in order. I'he beneficent follow from the 
world-creative and the legislative from the royal, 
De sacrific. Ab. et C. i, 173 (see above) also ((uoted 
by Zeller and lleinze, and ./ogi'f/ogoi'ju«»’Oi; oi r o /ifcoc 
v(f'fxt(TtQC(g tmv drvctiifmv nuqiyji if, OQUiixf diavolit 
1011 [nv l-yog, xoii di iqim)' (f'ctriminv’ , De Abrah. 
n, 19 referred to by Zeller and Tleinze, De monarch, 
(\’I) II, 219, i\'I. quoted by Zeller ^Ixtitvu) f)>' lym iriv 
Yoi'f neqi ca So^ni' Ointraa'Jui' dolin' da nrv ah’ai vo(i(X,oi 
Titg aa dogt’^OQOtiirug dwiiftaig .... 

But we have not only two of the di'vdfietg 
brought forward; we have actually six grouped in 
a single place; — and as the Amesha .Spentas are 
six exclusive of Ahura Mazda, 'fhis certainly looks 
at least like a coincidence. 
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And one commentator, Siegfried, supposing 
that I’hilo was here intending to present a cor- 
respondence between the number of the ‘cities of 
refuge'; and the holy number ‘Seven’, thinks that 
we should consider the div, with which I’hilo desig- 
nates the Supreme Being, to be understood here, 
so making up the number six to seven; as to this 
see again below. 

The one well-known place in Philo is (l)c 
Profugis i8, 1, 560) where the Powers seem for a 
moment to be limited to six. This has naturally 
struck the attention of those who have l)een look- 
ing for coincident similarities between the Philonian 
pieces and the documents which mention the 
.Vmeshasfjentas of the Zend Avesta. P'or, as one 
commentator, .Siegfried, has supposed, some of us 
might consider his treatment of these six Cities to 
[je e(|uivalcnt to the citation of seven {as to which 
see below), this also equalling the number of the 
‘Immortals’ of the Avesta b 

1 will first cite the passages; for they differ 
naturally from Philo’s method of arrangement else- 
where, as he, in common with all authors of his 
class, differs from himself at different times in his 
life and at different phases of his ex])erience. 

Nnmbcrs XXXV, the Cities and the Poivcrs, 

The matter in hand is Philo’s treatment of the 
passage in Numbers, xxxv, 6, where the names of 
the six Cities of Refuge occur. Me allegorises as 

^ The Amesha Spenta (Amshaspends) are the * Bountiful Im- 
mortals*; some render the ‘Holy Immortals*. 
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usual keeping up his reputation as being the bold- 
est of all writers, we might almost say, who have 
ever indulged in that method of procedure. 

The First City. 

The first ‘City of Refuge’ which he mentions 
is a ‘metropolis’ rather than a city. It is the 
(‘ittaq loyo^. This has been supposed by some to 
])e a correspondent to the Zoroastrian Vohuman (vohu 
manah). Is it necessary to repeat here what I have 
already said (see above)?; which is that even if the 
entire delineation were purely Zoroastrian, yet this 
would be a mistake, for the Qe7o(; Uyog is only to 
be classed with an as/zd = riM, the ‘rhythm of 
law’ in universal nature; see above upon the L6gos 
of Heraclitus and the Stoics. 

T//e Foi'uiatit'c Pozvrr. 

The other five Cities he calls rather ‘colonies’, 
and chief among these was the ‘ Formative Power’, the 
noietiTiri dvvapic. This might make a far better V^ohu 
manah (Vohumanah) than the ‘City' just mentioned; 
for the idea of ‘creative formation" in itself implies 
‘benevolence'; and a good many expressions in con- 
sonance with this appear in connection with this 
notrtTinri (see below, w'here I endeavour to re- 
capitulate). 

'Fhc Kingly Pozvcr. 

The third is the the ‘Kingly Power', 

according to w'hich the One ‘Who has created 

governs what has been brought into existence’. 

12 
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This certainly, at first sight, looks like Khshathra, 
as has been said; but see below 

T/ic Power of Alercy. 

The fourth, the dwdptq i'/fw?, is the ‘ I’ower’ of 
‘^'Iercy’, through which the ‘Constructor is tender 
towards and pities Mis own work’, and this ought 
to correspond to Arfimaiti. 

'Fhe Legislative J\nvcr. 

The fifth. ‘Power’ conceived of iis a ‘City’ is 
the ‘Legislative’, the vopotisrtxrt , through which Me 
forbids what ought not to be done; and this should 
correspond to Maurvatat, ‘Mealthful Weal’. 

'J'he Kdsmos Noe ids. 

The sixth is the xoapos rotjtlx;, not mentioned in 
De profugis, i8 (1,560), from a loss of text, but 
legitimately supplied from the De confus. ling., 1,431, 
and from elsewhere; and this should correspond to 
Ameretatat, ‘deathless long life’! 

Now let us ask what is the tmth as to the 
whole matter. And first we may recapitulate the 
particulars and enlarge upon them. I was for some 
time inclined to regard any objection to the figure 
of speech made use of as a quibble, unworthy of the 
discussion. But we should not be too hasty even 
here. The Gathas make no use of such an illustra- 
tion as that of ‘Cities’, whether as ‘Refuges’ or 
otherwise; nor are ‘Cities’ much more familiar to 
the later Avesta than they are to the older Veda. 
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Cities arc rarely mentioned. 

Among those mentioned in Vendidad I, 
Ragha (Rages, p«ya, etc.) is the only one that is 
really prominent iis occurring in the later Avesta; 
Bawri, which is Babylon, is mentioned incidentally 
merely, while the list at Vendidad I, just referred 
to, is also very late, and is not at all in analogy 
as to the number ‘Seven’, or as to any other par- 
ticular; and I naturally dismissed the tissociation as 
possessing little influence upon our results one way 
or the other. 

Onr Search is for Sii^ns of Origin. 

For we are searching for mere signs of origin, 
just here, as for other more serious analogies, that is 
to say, we are searching for graphic items which 
indicate literary relation. Stich debiils should be of 
greatly more importance for this purpose than others 
which ])Ossess in themselves far more significance; 
and these features are wholly lacking in the vesta. 
We have no ‘Six’, nor indeed any ‘Seven’, Cities 
of the kind depicted. But what have we to say 
to this supposed number as here present in Philo? 

The Number Sei'en. 

First of all, it reidly does not exist at the 
place; the Cities are Six, not Seven. To be sure, 
the Ameshaspentas (as distinct from the Supreme 
Being), i. e. the Archangels, were also Six. The 
number ‘Seven’ as involved with them is, indeed, 
not insisted upon in the Gathas, nor had the name 

12 * 
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Amesha Spenta (so, Amshaspends) been applied to 
either the ‘Six’ or the ‘Seven’ Personified Attri- 
butes in those early Hymns. But when the name 
was invented Ahura became immediately included 
vdth the ‘Six', under the general designation, and 
the ‘Seven’ became a most marked, if not a 
supreme, element in the general concept, as it ap- 
pears in the later Avesta; yet here we have but Six. 

JVcre the Cities ‘ Seven ’ ? 

It struck Siegfried indeed, as I have said, that 
Philo intended to play upon the number ‘Seven’ 
here; and that we should supply the otr here with 
which he represented the Supreme Being, otherwise 
designated by the tetragr^mmaton y-hwh S so mak- 
ing up the Six to Seven; but the does not 
seem to occur in the vicinity of the passage, and 
the point did not strike Heinze, who has searched 
the expressions closely. I'he Author of the Book 
of Numbers may have retained in his mind some 
idea of the ‘Six' days of creation with unexpressed 
allusion to the Seventh. We are, however, in search 
of expressed analogies in mere external diction, for 
the moment; and this ‘Six’ of the Refuge Cities 
makes* but a lame ‘Seven*. 

I-^t the Cities be considered ' Seveid. 

Yet let us concede the matter freely, even 
throwing in the as I do not wish to push 

any accidental ivdvantage. Philo's Cities, let us 


' ‘Philo von Alexandria als Ausleger dcs Alten Testaments^ S. 215. 
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suppose, were indeed ‘Seven'; and so we may call 
his dwafteig ‘Seven', notwithstanding the harsh 
violence necessarily present, if we include the 
within the number of Ilis own ‘powers’. What, 
then, does the analogy amount to? 

What, if the Cities were Seven f 

The mention of it even should be censured. 
‘Seven' is everywhere absolutely common property 
in similar Religions, chiefly on account of the na- 
tural divisions of time, while from the three here 
involved it would be especially difficult to exclude 
it. Whole masses of discussion in Philo abound 
in occurrences of ‘Seven’ (this in allusion to (xenesis), 
while ‘Seven’ is as marked in the Indian as it is 
in the Iranian; cf. the seven dvlpds of the Indians 
corresponding to the seven Karshvars of Avesta 
(regions of the Earth). Then there are the seven 
hdtri's (or ho tars), the ‘seven- wheeled car’, the 
‘seven tongues of Agni’ (fire), the ‘seven-horsed 
sun’, etc., etc. ‘Seven’ is even used for ‘many’; 
see saptd-pada. ‘Seven’ could not well, or even 
possibly, be absent; and its occurrence, even if it 
really were genuine at De profugis, :8, 1,560, 
would possess no force whatsoever as a factor in 
the analogy betw'een the ‘Cities’ and the Amesha 
.Spenta. 

The Oetog Logos. 

Let us pass to the t)giog Aoyoc. At first sight 
this concept seems to make an excellent Asha, for 
‘Asha’, as arsha and ritd, is, in fact, an Indo-iranian 
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!:6gos, as I would hold, of a certain sort. But it 
is conceded that the (hloq Xoyog, like its predecessor 
among the Stoics, generally included all the lesser 
16goi, the ideas, or the rfumjuete, lie, this .Ve«os Aoj'o?, 
is here the ‘Metropolis’, not one of the ‘Cities’ 
without qualification. 

. Is//a crs a good 7V/rios. 

Wishing to help out the argument that 1 lun 
opposing, I will recall that Asha is exceedingly pro- 
minent among the Ameshas in the Gathas; com- 
pare the expression ‘with Asha consenting’, etc.; 
a point lost sight of by those whom I am opposing. 

But he, or it, so little included the others that 
vohu manah (Vohumanah), owing to ei mistake in 
the t’ahlavi translation of a certain passage, reivlly 
elbowed itself, or himself, into the foremost place 
within the later citations; but let us concede this 
too, and call the i}^f7og Xiyog a good analogon. 

Philo's Logos claimed to he Jeivish. 

Can we forget that Philo’s '/Myog, !tetog, or 
otherwise, though arising from his Greek prede- 
cessors, had just been seized liy him (amusingly 
enough) as a product of his own Holy Lore (stolen 
property recaptured)? Remember even Zeller’s per- 
haps extreme remark that his ‘Ldgos was Hebrew 
under a Greek dress’, for his Logos w^as the 
‘Word’, that ‘W’^ord of the Lord bj'’ which the 
heavens were made’, such as ‘let there be light’ 
and ‘there was light’ (see above). 
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T//.is compared toith the Gatha. 

What trace is there of any such ‘L6gos any- 
where in the Gathas, or even in the later but still 
genuine Avesta? Surely no one will seriously recall 
the time-honoured allusion to the Honover {sic), a 
sing\ilar mistake which curiously illustrates the total 
absence of even incipient study on the part of so 
many who make allusions to the Avesta. That 
Honover is, indeed, referred to in the late piece, 
V. xix, as Tt was that Word which was before the 
sky and before the water, before the plants, and 
before the fire, and before the Saint and before the 
Demon-gods’, etc. (see Y. xix at S.B.E., xxxi, 260 ff.). 

The ' Hon oi'er' not Relevant. 

Surely people should look, at a time so late 
as this, before they make their points in argument. 
This wonderful r.6gos at Y. xix is the mere cor- 
rupted name for the post-gathic piece, the yatha 
ahu-vairyo^, ahii-vairyo having become hono-z'cr. 
It has nothing whatever to do with a Ldgos in 
any interior or exterior sense whatsoever, either in 
the Avesta or elsewhere, or w ith anything analogous 
to one, save the name ‘Word’; moreover, it maybe 
very kite Avesta, as it is Zand, or ‘commentary’ as 
well. How is it possible that either the Gathic, or 
the later Avesta idea, could derive its origin from the 


^ A short forniiila in the Oathit metre of Y. xxviii-xxxiv. The 
later name by ’which the earlier Y, xxviii-xxx^^ was known was taken 
from that of this piece. Y. xx^'iii-xxxiv is called the Gatha ahunaraiti ; 
i. c. like tlie ahu-vainjo; but the Gathic metre was the orij^inal. 
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Jewish-greek Philonian one; and so soon after Arist- 
obulos (-bulus) or Philo; and yet show no trace 
anywhere of such an origin, all the shreds and 
fringes of resemblance being lost? 

yls/za is at times Incarnate. 

The one which is ‘above all of them, the 
itetog iLorog', says Philo, ‘did not come into any 
visible manifestation^ as not being like anything 
visible to the senses; but it is itself the image of 
God’. How does this accord with even the Asha 
of the Gathas, which is sometimes so ‘incarnate’ 
that the word often represents the ‘Holy People’ 
in their entirety, the ‘Congregation’, while in the 
later Avesta and later Zoroastrianism it actually 
often means the ‘Fire’? Was not that a mani- 
festation ‘visible’ enough? 

xlsha as the Charioteer. 

One expression occurs (but not just here, with 
reference to the ‘Cities’) which recalls a strophe in 
the Gathas, as it would recall strophe upon strophe 
in all anthologies, or poetry. The I.6gos is named 
the ‘Charioteer’, ^ and the ‘God’ gives orders as 
to what concerns the straight chanoteering of the 
‘AH’. The Gatha place speaks of ‘the ‘yoking-on’ 
of the mighty steeds with the Law (ashd) and driv- 
ing to our help’. And in the later Avesta the 
Sub-deities, some of them, drive in chariots. What 
is the force of this as an analogon? I ought not 


‘ De profuKis, xix, 1,561, (So®’ r,vloyov ftiv fit at rtov dvyaftftor 
Tf ' y }.6yf>y. 
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to have introduced the point, as it deserves no 
answer. 

The image is universal. Moreover, the colour- 
ing of the Gatha at this place is all Vedic (see 
below), the most so in all the Hymns. 

T/ic Poictikc as Volnunanah. 

Then the nounTixrj dvpaftig, which, be it under- 
stood, is ranked among the ‘Colonies’, so coming 
second and not first, as in the later Avesta, might 
still make a tolerable Vohumanah. That is to say, 
at our first glance at it (though Vohumanah is 
supposed by my opponents to be the First and to 
correspond to the »sio? Xoyog), for the notriitxij, as 
representing the ‘formative power’, naturally calls 
up creative ‘beneficence’. See also the expressions 
made use of in allusion to it, icyaMT'^g, 
fvsgyetix^; they certainly apply well to Vohumanah, 
but this curious vohu manah and Xoyog (as some 
will have it) is actually called ‘God’ by Philo in 
one especial place; see further below; see also 
Eleinze, p. 247, where our place is followed up. Where 
is Vohumanah called Ahura in the supreme sense 
in Gatha or late Avesta? He was included, of course, 
;us one among the minor ahuras in the inferior sense 
at Y. XXVIII, 8 or 9, but so are all the others, 
liven the human prophet was a ‘lord’, ahura, the 
word being used in this sense also; but neither 
Vohumanah, nor any of the Six, is termed Ahura 
quite alone, and in that highest sense which alone 
is applicable here. 
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l‘"o/ni/iiaiia/i sometimes as man. 

And surely no one intends to ignore such 
features as the human side of Vohuinanah; he (or 
‘it’) not only often represents the Orthodox Citizen 
very seriously at times in the Gathas themselves, 
but he is also closely used for the ‘Church member’ 
in the later Avesta, the Vendidad, so much so that 
he is actually S]ioken of as being ‘defiled’, precisely 
as one would speak of a Jew or a Brahmin being 
‘ ceremonially unclean ' . 

Where does the noitiuxti dvvapig appear in any 
such a light in Philo? There is no telling what odd 
occurrences may be noticeable in obscure passages, 
but in the Avesta the occurence is not odd, nor in- 
definite, where it really exists. 

77/e Basilikc and KJ/shatJ/ra. 

The third divaptc, the ({aaiXtxii, might be 
thought to be a good Khshathra; and according to 
l)e Cherub., i, 144, it possesses ‘justice’ and be- 
comes ‘legislative’ (see above). 

Khshathra has governing power indeed, or, 
rather, he is ‘governing power', and would be by 
implication ‘punitive’, but he is nowhere ‘legislative’; 
it is Asha who is par eminence the ‘Law’ in his 
leading rcMe. Still, let us not be too exacting; let 
us pass the ^amXixi], together with the tioi'^ii.x^ and 
the ixsioi; Xoyog. I will not even insist upon the fact 
that Philo might have omitted his (iaadix^ altogether, 
if he had not blundered with the Targum on Psalm 
LX\’, his Hebrew being rusty, for it is Klohim 
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there Who is f sic J ‘legislative', and he, Philo, makes 
use of xvQiog — cf. the (iaaiXixri (thinks Siegfried, 
p. 214) — under the impression that it was the 
best word for the bdohim as ‘legislative’, not notic- 
ing, or being aware, that the Septuagint use it, 
xvQiog, for the tetragrAmmaton stehend'^ while they 
translate IClohTm with 

It is indeed true that we might have had no 
^aaihxri had Philo been a better Hebraist, or one 
at all. But then, again, the (iaautxrj Wcis Greek 
fast enough and good Platonic entirely aside from 
either the tetragrammaton, which he represents as 
the ‘ wV’ or this Itlohim, which is his (Philo's) xvqiog. 

And our point just here, lot us distinctly recall, 
is ‘literary colour’. We are not discussing here 
(at this place) the history of the doctrine at the 
Philonian stage, but the strange (luestion of Philonic 
influence upon the authors of the A vesta, even of 
the old Avesta, the Gathiis. 

In this light we do not care where or how 
Philo arrived at his (intTtktx^ dvraixig, except to look 
for the traces of this origin in what was said to 
be its ‘echo’. 


T//r ^uai7,ix{ and Alda Is. 

But, again, where is the [iutruixii taken to re- 
present ‘metals’, for which Khshathra came to be 
used sometimes, even in the later but still genuine 


' Do they? 

‘ Cf. Philcb. 30, D.; ovxovr loi Jiog (pvdft 

ftfj' t’dv/ijt'y (iaat)ixoy rori . . . See also H., p. 412. 
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Avesta, and in the later Zoroastrianism almost pre- 
dominantly? for I think it is fair, though not ab- 
solutely necessary, to ask such a question. And 
with these three, or (with the ‘oiv’ dragged in) with 
these four, even such a halting analogy, as might 
be supposed to exist comes utterly to an end, the 
‘m’' being before all of them the flimsiest represen- 
tative of its impossible successor; for the ‘mv' was, 
of course, the ‘being’, but still the ‘non-existent ^ 
God’ {sic). And what Parsi would like that said 
of his Ahura? 


The dvt>a(tig liscog and ^Irdmaiti, 

The dvpufjiig Utmg, ‘in accordance with which 
the Creator is tender toward His own creatures’, 
should correspond, as I have said, to ArAmaiti. 
But Arfunaiti is thought to be a feeling of rever- 
ence from the creature toward the Creator by some, 
and by others (so better) it is rendered ‘zeal’; while 
at the next stage in the historical development it 
represents the ‘Earth’, owing to the just sanctity of 
early agriculture; for, as I would hold, the ‘ar’ of 
Aramaiti is the ‘ar’ ‘to plough’, cf. tiratriun, etc., and 
ar&maiti was originally perhaps the ‘ploughing zeal’. 
This may shock some tastes, but we must ende- 
avour to freshen our suggestions, and explain this 
idea of the ‘Earth’. Where does the dvmiug, ^ i^stog 
represent any such object? It comes direct from the 


^ He was among other things ‘everywhere and nowhere’; st^e 
De confu.s, ling., i, 425. 
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Jewish Haatfiqiov (Mercy-seat) ; where is there a 
trace of this in its supposed descendant? 

Siegfried justly thinks that the yiew? was in- 
cluded under the ‘goodness’ of the ‘formative 
power’; see the abstracts applied to this latter con- 
cept as cited above. And I for one, among others, 
have little doubt that Philo was merely spinning ‘ 
out the number of the ‘Cities’ to the required ‘six’ 
{by no means ‘seven’), and that this tlewg hfis not 
signilicance in the supposed analogy. 

The vopodeiixti and Haw'i'atdt. 

Then, as to the voftohsrixi’i, the ‘Legislative 
power’, it hardly deserves more notice, being clearly 
an after-thought included under the which 

itself only by an error (see above) was made so 
‘legislative’. 

\’et it should correspond to Haurvatat, Health- 
ful-weal’ ‘freedom from illness’, the supreme desire 
of so many then as now. Still more pointedly, let 
us ask: ‘What has ‘l.egislation’ to do with ‘water’?’ 
liven supposing that they thought of ‘water’ as a 
source of health, hydrostatics at that period did not 

^ And let us never forget that the Powers in general ‘streamed 
torth from God’ sometimes just as ‘light’ does. They w’cre, as else- 
where, viewed ‘infinite’. Zeller, for one, attaches little importance to 
this sixfold or sevenfold delineation; see p. 369 on Philo, He dwells 
upon the two first only, the and the ptcalhy.^]^ with the koyog 

between as a bond of union, to which last Heinze justly takes exception. 
The Icyog was indeed a bond uniting those two most prominently, and 
as *a bond’ he is momentarily spoken of as interm edhite ; but it is 
inconceivable that Philo could have meant to refer to the J^dgos as 
occupying an inferior po.sition e\en just here. He -was between the 
wo, but he included both. 
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occupy the attention of Governments local or more 
ijeneral; but the Haurvatat of the date of Philo 
was mostly used for ‘water’. 

Where is the point of junction? 

7V/e ledtr/tog roijvog and A.iiicyetatal., 

The bearing of this question is of course not 
at all so effective as that concerning the YLaatr^q^liiv 
which was marked in Philo while considered for the 
moment, for the sake of argument, to be the pri(.)r 
lore; but the c[uestion is fair. I'he last dvrui»tc, the 
xoGfioc votjtoc (L)e confus. ling., i, 430> seems to be 
intended to include all the other five retrospectively 
a parte(-i) post (so), tis the fteiog Xoyog included them 
prospectively a parte(-i) ante (so); but who would ever 
assert that Ameretatat, even if it were otherwise 
fully in analogy, included all its preceding colleagues? 

And what hivs the xoa/fog votjtog to do with 
‘deathless long life’, the hope to ‘live a hundred 
autumns’, ;is we have it in the other Lore (the 
\^eda)? The xoafiog vouxog of Philo did not refer tt) 
futurity in any sense, nor to a millennial scene w'here 
disease, old-age, and the rest are absent; see Yasht 
XIX, etc. It was, on the contrary, the great con- 
cept of an idea! pattern in accordance with which 
the Universe Wcis to be evolved. Deathlessness is 
indeed ‘ideal’; but there are other things ‘ideal’ as 
well. And what has the ‘Ideal World’ to do with 
fuel? For ameretatat actually means ‘firewood’ in 
certain places in the later but still genuine Avesta, 
just as haurvatat means ‘water’, and both are used 
together in this sense in the peculiar dual con- 
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struction. It might Indeed be said that these uses 
of ‘Ameretatat’ and ‘Haurvatat’ in the Avesta were 
posterior to L^hilo, and therefore out of point in 
the question of Philo’s influence upon the Iranian 
documents; but they show a dissimilarity none the less. 

Yet, supposing for a moment that a relation 
existed, what could that prove? This thought of an 
‘Ideal World’ is almost universal in rehgions. 
I would even volunteer to produce analogies; if 
there is none between the ‘ideal’ world and ‘good 
old age’, or ‘firewood’, there certainly is many a 
trace of an ‘ideal world’ in the Avesta. Recall 
our very striking summum bonum at Y. XT .III, 2, 
the ‘better than the good’; sec also again, the state 
called ‘best mind’ at Y. XXX, 4, which gave(?) the 
Persians their iiixme for Heaven as the ‘best’ (sec 
above). 

If we understand Philo’s xdo-juo? voijioc as an 
‘ideal state’ free from illness, thirst and hunger, 
etc., there weis indeed enough of it in the Avesta, 
as in every Religion of the kind. But we are look- 
ing for definite analogies iis signs of parniiagc, 
and these should be incisive and unmistakable; 
and the xoanoc ro'nioi; had none such with the 6th 
or 7th Amesha, the ‘Immortal’, Ameretatat. It is 
in spirit a thoroughly Platonic concept. These ‘six’ 
Cities, or ‘seven’ if you will, have absolutely nothing 
to do with the Avesta, either as cause or as 
effect, except in so far as the Avesta, in common 
with the Veda, and more closely than the Veda 
(because geographically nearer), exercised an original 
influence upon the entire Greek development through 
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the School of Heraclitus as well as otherwise. In 
fact, as Zeller says (see above), of all these six or 
‘seven’ dwansK; only the two which correspond to 
the ‘j^oodness’ and ‘might’ of another passage have 
significance as united by the Ldgos, De cherub., 
II2 I)., 144 M. Qu. in (ien. I, 57; IV, 2, etc. 
(Zeller’s figures; see Siegfried)'. 

77 /r Eschatology 0/ Philo. 

The Eschatology of Philo is, of course, fully 
developed in many respects, iis much so as that of 
the Avesta, if not cis much so as that of the New 
Testament. He lived at the very moment when 
Jewish thought was ripe for the Logos of St. John *. 

Philo's rclij^icms Reflections. 

His remarks about these symbolical ‘Cities of 
refuge’ are very evangelical in the moral-spiritual 
sense. They (the Cities) are ‘in every way beauti- 
ful as Refuges for souls that are to be saved, 
ha^dng the best of walls’. ‘They are effectively use- 
ful and philanthropic, for they arouse men to hope 
for the good’. ‘He (God, or ‘the author of the 
Numbers’) urges the fleetest to make breathlessly 
for the highest City (i. e. the furthest in the Terri- 
tor}’' of Grace), the .'M 7 os Xoyoc, that, drinking of this 
fountain {sic) of wisdom, he may find eternal life as 
his reward in place of death.’ Here we have 
‘eternal life’, as in the Avesta; but the idea was 

’ Cf. also the ‘goodness and severity* of God in Romans XI 
22 ff. ; see also IX, 22 if. 

' Whether it appears so early, or whether later. 
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by that time entirely Jewish also, and, if we must 
take notice of it, it should belong to iVmcretatat, 
‘deathless long life’, and not to an Asha like this 
‘hiog Xoyog, nor indeed to a Vohumanah; whereas, 
as against the Ameretatat of the A vesta, we had 
the utterly dissimilar xdcfiog >>o^t6s (see above). 

The ‘sinner not so fleet was to try to reach, 
the next highest or ‘farthest’ City, the nomuxri 
dvpafiti;, which Moses called ‘God” (see above); ‘for 
»when a man comprehends that the ‘aU’ has been 
» created, he acquires a great possession of good; 
»and this good is the understanding, or knowledge, 
»of the One Who has made him. And this im- 
.^mediately persuades the created thing to love the 
» One Who has brought him into being’. I am not 
aware that the ‘good mind', Vohumanah, was par- 
ticularly speculative; its interior sense was pietistic, 
or moral, at most ‘orthodox’; though Philo’s word- 
ing here is well enough in point, if we wish to 
trace analogy; but see again what has been said 
above. ‘The sinner flying from vengeance, but still 
»less swift (than the one in tlie state just mentioned), 
»has the ‘Sovereign Power’ as his City of Refuge, 
»the pa<T$Xixt) dvpafiei, so Philo proceeds; ‘for by the 
>.fear of his Ruler a subject is admonished; even if 
->;is a child he is not warned** by his father’s 
» kindness, still this fear will to him good’. This is 
all excellent and sufficiently near the New Testament, 
cf. St. Paul’s ‘behold, therefore, the . . ‘severity’ 
of God’, but it bears no literary' resemblance to 
anything in the Avesta, certainly not to the migra- 
tions in the Vendldad, which present a picture 

18 
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totally dis-similar to these (see above). The ‘still slower 
^fugitive is to head for the dvnaftte Hleme, which en- 
»joins what we should do and forbids what we 
» should not do, for he who understands that the 
» Deity is not implacable but benevolent will repent 
»of his sin, influenced by the hope of pardon’. 
Here we have St. Paul’s ‘ (Behold the) goodness . . . 
of God’. 

Once more very excellent, but not exactly 
Aramaiti, which was ‘Zeal’ in the Old Avesta, and 
the ‘Earth’ in the New. ‘And he who accepts the 
opinion that God is a legislator, t'oftod^ht^g o O-eog 
(probably thinking of as a root for 

which some might ridicule ’), obeying whatever He 
prescribes, will be blest’. All very well again, but 
not very similar to ‘Healthful Welfare’, the genius 
of good luck, plus the ‘waters’. While the last of 
the fugitives will strive for the xocrfiog vorjTog, which 
Philo neatly defines as an ‘escape from evils, if not, 
indeed, a participation in the more preferred ad- 
vantages’. This, indeed, is far enough from either 
‘eternal life’, ‘long life’, or our ‘fuel’. 

Asha, Vohumanah, and the dvfdiittg personified. 

Above I have emphasized the very singular 
usage in accordance with which Asha represents 
the ‘people’, Vohumanah the ‘saint’, etc. 1 did not 
mention at that point a similar development among 
the devices of Philo. These dvi'dfietg are in a sense 
personified; they are ‘Servants surrounding God’s 
Throne’, they are ‘Ambassadors making known His 

* Recall -cTao as iiom. of "cfali to tfa (d*a). 
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will*, they are ‘Mediators between Him and finite 
things’. And they are especially called ‘Angels’. 
This looks like the Amesha; nay, they are actually 
called ‘souls’. The historians only accede cautiously 
to a true personification here, and Zeller, with Heinze, 
adds a last word in query as to whether Philo, or, 
indeed, his earlier Greek master, had really ever 
reached a full idea as to what ‘personality’ in very 
truth might be supposed to be; surely the ‘Soul of 
the World’ was not ‘a Person’. But what of the 
analogy, here at this place? Beyond any question 
tit all it certainly exists. The Amesha Spenta are 
first abstracts, expressing the quality of the actions 
of the Deity, then those of His Saints, and at the 
next stage they become Archangels, and at a still 
later one the Community and the Saint, and finally 
the genii presiding over man, fire, metals, over the 
earth, the waters, and the plants*. And what of this? 
We must firmly answer, as before, that a similar 
personification, or hypostatisation, whether rhetorical 
(as a figure of speech), or positively believed in, 
was and is nearly universal in every known or con- 
ceivable religion of the sort. Moreover, the entire 
body of the Philonian, as of the Platonic concepts, 
is here wholly excluded in one compact mass by 
the simple fact that the Philonian [.6gos was first 
introduced to bridge the supposed gulf between 
God and impure matter; for the idea of the impur- 
ity of material substance was abhorrent to the 
Iranian mind (see the Asiatic Quarterly Review 
for July 1900). 

' See this elaborated in JAOS, *99, 1900; cited at p. 20. 

13 * 
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The Abstracts and their Vedic analoga. 

If those so noted abstracts with which we have 
become now familiar, have been shown by the 
reasoning employed above to stand in their own 
long history independent of any Philonian influence, 
how much more do they gain in position when their 
still venerated, if less distinguished, Vedic sisters 
tcike their place beside them? 

And here we come again upon a great fact 
which should awaken the acute interest of all 
persons everywhere who are at all capable of 
appreciating what is really indeed an almost sen- 
sationally interesting particular. I have been forced 
to allude to it before, but now 1 will dwell for a 
moment upon it. 


The I edic Concepts. 

While we study our comparatively restricted, 
but still devoutly pious and profoundly earnest 
Zend Avesfci, we become gradually aware that we 
are in the possession of certain sublime ideas of a 
special character and of remotely ancient origin, 
I'hat is to say we are dealing with venerable 
facts which control the acutely interesting situation 
which is here imder discussion with all that it entails. 

The impressive masses of the Rg Veda 
Hymns, with their wide extent and great variety, 
come once more very clearly into view, as having 
the closest claims upon our attention while grouped 
with the Iranian fragments. And Parsis should not 
be adverse to the association (see above at p. i, flg.). 
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The ^ [ssociation of the ideas is honourable to 
both the Avesta and the Veda. 

Parsis and Hindoos as originally kinsmen. 

It is highly desirable that both the Parsis and their 
kinsmen** should appreciate this and the advantages 
which it affords for the true understanding of their 
primeval literatures and their early Faith. Surely 
any people must gain in respect for their Creed 
and for their f loly Books when they become aware 
that they form no merely isolated structure cemented 
together by technical and localised expert authorities, 
carefully elaborating a tribal temple of merely im- 
mediate origin. A system should not be the more 
valued as being exclusively of private bearing, a sort 
of sealed - up mystery kept for the nation’s handful 
and wrapt in occult half-stifled ceremonies which are 
devoid of interior meaning save to an initiated few. 

The day is past, and let us hope forever, when 
Parsis , or their ancestral cousins should look 
askance at one another for any adventitious reasons, 
and at their Sacred Books. 

The higher tone of sympathy. 

Pi. deeply sentimental and religious race must 
gain indefinitely in conscious self-respect when it 
becomes aware that the lore which it reverences, 
and the ritual with which it worships, is part of a 
great system of noble truths which were once com- 
mon to them with the ancestors of the whole Aryan 
Race, widely extended, as it is, over the Globe, 
and distinguished in philosophy, literature, and in 
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every department of the arts of peace, as indeed 
also in those of war. Petty animosities, which may 
be fermentinj^^ for the moment in our minds in 
rei^ard to those who profess what seems to us to 
be rival forms of worship, should be, in so far 
as may be possible, thrust aside, and we should 
be willing not only to forget acerbities, but to 
set apart antipathies to the systems whose lores, 
notwithstanding every conceivable perceptible defect, 
would yet prove, if they were fully known to us, 
to be so memorably great. 

Iranians and Indian, their Ancient Faiths. 

Iranian and Hindoo may indeed fear and still 
feel that the inveterate growth of centuries of mis- 
conception, aggravated and intensified by the piti- 
able play of much personal and tribal (local) friction, 
will forever make it unthinkable that they could 
experience reciprocal sentiments of delight in the 
very ancient Faiths whose relics they so pro- 
foundly venerate; but yet I, for one, at least, would 
indulge the hope that the Irano-aryans who worship 
Ahura and the Indo-aryans whose early cult still 
lifted some strains of adoration to Asura, may be 
able, for a time at least, to forget all that is 
accidental w'hich divides them and to recall those 
more deeply vedued and vital issues which should 
once more unite them. 

Veda and Avesta. 

The- advent of the Vedic and the other so- 
called Sanskrit literature was a well nigh incom- 
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parable intellectual event for Europe, when we bear 
in mind all that followed from it. See above at 
the first pages where I freely acknowledge that, as 
a literature in itself considered, the more strictly 
so-called Sanskrit accumulations would easily engulph 
the entire Avesta in case there arose any com- 
petitive estimate of the strangely kindred two, upon 
the grounds of mere artistic merit. But soon again 
we begin to inquire as to the time and place of 
the origin of each. 

yV/e Aryan Indians -mere once identical ivith the 
Northern tribes. 

That the so-called Aryan Indians, the creators 
of the wonderful School of Indian thought, ancient 
and modem (if indeed we could call such a con- 
tinent of various mental centres at all ‘a School’) 
were originally indigenous to India no educated 
person has supposed for decades. 

7'he discovery of the Relation. 

Was it not Burnouf who, searching for traces 
of Indian influence toward the North-West first came 
upon the signs of its relationship to the Avesta? 
The matter is so notorious that I hardly pause this 
time to verify my facts ‘. Not only are the Aryan 
Indians of the West and South-West of the Peninsula 
and of the East of it to be traced to those of the North 
and the North-West, but the North and North-West 

^ It has been said that the discovery of this relation of the 
Avesta to the Veda was actually the point of departure in the recojj- 
nition of the Indogermanie unity of all the related languages; but I do 
not fully adopt this opinion as yet. 
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Indians are to be followed up indefinitely till we come 
upon the lajids of the Avesta, which places were 
once also their homes (those of these now Hindoos), 
or others re^ons near them; that is to say, these 
were the common domiciles of the two. 

The Indians notwithstanding their long, gradual, 
and, in the end, mighty migrations, at one time 
actually lived with the ancestors of their now Iranian 
kinsman somewhere in the regions themselves called 
later Iran ', (or ‘Eran’). Could we not even say 
that the Aryan I ndians were themselves Aryan 
Iranians once: nay are we not under an obligation 
to make this statement? Their blood was doubtless 
as near akin to that of their old neighbours as w:is 
their language (see above); and the very metres * of 
the Hymns which they once sang together help on 
the proof of this, as they are still the same in the 
now so widely separated scenes 

Original identity of Aryans. 

Their prose lores also, which are still so large- 
ly similar so far as the Iranian survives for a 
comparison, were then of course the same. I'hey 
carried with them in that wonderful slow march not 
only the same Gods, but the same habit of making 
other deities to match the old by turning abstracts 
into personals; and it is here that we are to search 
for the proofs of the true origin of the great Con- 
cepts ^ in regard to which we are endeavouring to 
exercise so rigorous a search. 

^ See above. * sec the Tristiip in the Gathas. 

® The scene.s of origin. * Vobumanab, Asha, and the rest. 
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The Aditya of the Veda. 

The Veda, far off in the Indian East, beyond 
all reach of Eg5^t, was near akin to the A vesta; 
nay, I have boldly called it the same lore in its 
extreme South-eastern home; and everywhere there 
we have the same kind of abstracts appearing, and 
likewise generally soon personified, not always till 
of them, but the great mass of them. Take the very 
Aditya with their ‘mother’, as we might indeed so 
call it, or her. Aditi is at first the abstract ‘un- 
boundedness’, ‘infinitude’, ‘unfettered power’, and 
then the ‘mother Goddess’ of the idea (‘infinitude’); 
so bhdga is ‘good luck’ and then the same per- 
sonified; daksha is ‘cleverness’, and then the God 
of it; an<;a is ‘property’, the ‘sharing’, and then its 
God, etc. So also where it is not the abstract idea, 
but a material object which meets us we have the 
same procedure; Vhruna is the ‘enfolding heaven’, 
and then V^rutia the God of it. Surya is the sun, 
and then Surya its Goddess; Agni is the fire, and 
then Agni, its endeared Protector. So also, where 
the word is first a common descriptive (of a living 
person), as mitrfi ‘the friend’, and IVlitr'i ‘the 
friendly God’; aryamA,n ‘the ally’, and Aryamfin 
‘the god’, etc. 

And, among other abstracts, all of our Iranian 
Ameshaspentas, instead of being the recrudescence 
of Philo’s Cities, or in any other sense the echoes 
of his teachings, are some of them, even more 
familiar to the Indian Veda than to parts of the 
Iranian Book; and of course they appear as abstract 
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there as here; and in fact, sometimes they never 
reach the state of Gods at all, as the Iranian 
forms which we are treating, so fully do. 

The ‘rit^.*’ of the Veda is the ‘asha’ of the Avesta, 
as no one doubts, a true Indo-iranian L6gos; and 
it, or he, occurs close on three hundred times in 
the Veda Rk. and in its very most ancient parts, 
say, some of them as old as 500 to 800 years 
before Philo lived in the Egyptian town, Kshatr 4 
is Khshathra, and it occurs some forty -four odd 
times; ar 4 mati is aramaiti, and it occurs about 
eleven times, and often (as Sayana also understood 
it in the Veda)' even of the ‘earth’. S&rvatati is 
Haurvatat, and it occurs some score of times; while 
Vasumaniis, which is vohu manah, is the name of 
a Vedic seer. 

Here are all the Ameshaspentas which some 
would trace to Philo’s cities. They thronged as 
household words (some of them) for centuries before 
even Plato, Philo’s real instructor, weaved out his 
theories far off from the line of travel between these 
Indians and Iranians, 

There was no Greek School at all in ligypt 
anywhere when Indian Rishis first sang these an- 
cient names; nor, for the matter of that, were there 
as yet any Greek Schools in Greece, both far enough 
away. The whole suggestion ofPhilonian parentage 
or influence upon any important part of the Avesta 
system seems puerile in the extreme, unworthy of 
the source from which it came — the slip of a gifted 
brain, pre-occupied. The Avesta and the Veda are 
ancient sisters, as no one now pretends to doubt; 
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and if Fhilo inspired the abstracts of the one, he 
inspired those of the other also; and this would be 
a clear ‘reductio’ to the ‘silly’ ‘ for it would be a 
‘reduction’ to a joke. Both the Iranian and the 
Vedic concepts ijo back till they are lost in the 
mists of the ancient East; and iis far back as we 
can trace them they are wonderful indeed; for they 
are, some of them, the deepest and (at times) also 
the most beautiful that the human mind has reached '■*. 
If their character therefore was not a simple fact, 
it would indeed be hard to credit it for they prove 
an advanced mental religious life in an early public 
and in a scene where other features remained com- 
pletely undeveloped. And those which appeared in 
the Iranian V^eda (the Avesta) became personified, 
just as those sister Concepts did which I have named. 

Philo's self-consciousness and that of son Is in 
the judgment. 

We may conclude this section with an allusion 
which might however seem to some of my readers 
to be indeed satirical, not that it is intended to be 
such in any .sense. I mention it in parenthesis. 

[We have, all of us who are at all versed in 
bhilo, been amused at the quaint vanity which he 
manifests, at times, and we have a curious case of 
it in what he says about his ‘own soul’ and the 
things it (his soul) told him, in these connections. 

It happened in one of his customary moments 
of ‘inspiration’. Upon this occasion he piques him- 


ad absnrdiim. 


" see above at Section 1 
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-self especially upon his astuteness, calling himself 
anovdaniQog-, (or should it be ‘his soul’ which was 
so clever?); the grammatical form would decide rather 
for the first. It seems that this interior in-dwelling 
person ‘his soul’ furnished him with an opinion, to the 
effect that the two Cherubim (see above on previous 
pages) represented, the one the ayaiyotrig and the 
other the of the mv, see the passage De 

cherub, q (i, 143). 

He calls upon ‘his mind’, so varying the ex- 
pression, addressing it in the second person, and, 
as it were, a separate being, m didvoial ft is not 
at all necessary to cite the passage, as its subject 
matter is quite parallel with what has been al- 
ready so elaborately said, and it is substantially 
also included within it. It is sufficient merely to 
state the singular particular. He holds a detailed 
conversation with ‘his interior self’; and it is not 
at all impossible that he may have been literal in 
his intention to represent this exchange of ideas thus. 

I 3 oes then this odd fancy find any analogy in 
that memorable feature of the Avesta already men- 
tioned above; see page 100, the agency of the 
soul's own conscience in its future rewards or 
punishments. Recall where the ‘man’s own soul’ 
speaks to him in the Gathas, at Y. 46 and in Yasht 
XXII? The answer is, that it wm/d be an iusiilt 
to the Avesta to compare the two; for the Avesta 
in the thought compared led the world of its time 
and place in one of the most important ideas which 
humanity had yet experienced. Nothing PhUonian 
can approach it, much less this petty, but yet to 
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some of us most interesting eftect of diseased 
cerebral action. 

Philo’s fancy, pardonable indeed as it is, with 
one subjected to acuter mental strains, was yet none 
the less a pure egregious egotism. The two con- 
ceptions, his and that of the Avesta, had contents 
totally dissimilar. It seems almost trifling to discuss 
them in the same inquiry. Philo’s ‘mind’ was indeed 
‘.speaking’ to him and upon a serious subject, — a 
question in the theological exegesis of a passage 
in his Scriptures; but it concerned something of 
mere remote detail, a matter of little practical 
moment , however it might be considered. But 
Zarathushtra’s point was vital and immediate, of the 
utmost critical effect to the immortal destiny of the 
human subject, and wholly moral. 1 may well fear 
that I do it dishonour to mention it in such a con- 
nection, or in such a tone.] 

Up to the dates of those statements in the 
Zend Avesta men’s thoughts as to future recom- 
pense, so far as they have been recorded, were all 
mechanical, ruthle.ss and inconsiderate. The law of 
interior recompense, wius perhaps not so consciou.sIy 
at hand in the thoughts of Zarathushtra, but his 
deducible ideas forecast it; subjective rewards and 
punishments are certainly foreshadowed. 

And this was epoch-making for the time 
and place, the first clear statement of such con- 
ceptions in all literature. The conscience becomes 
the executioner, if it indeed does not constitute the 
very pains of Hell; and in a corresponding sense 
an approving voice within fills the being with 
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pervading peace, and it meets the saved man like 
fragrant breezes to a traveller approaching home. 
See Yasht XXII 

As time and circumstances are pressing me 
on; and as I am publishing the first portion of my 
argument, which is, in so far as I can make it, in 
itself quite thoroughly complete, I add a passage 
which shotild othervwse be in place only at the close of 
the entire Book. For without such a summing up in- 
serted here and published with this section the threads 
of the various arguments would seem hardly to be 
gathered up; and some untoward event might inter- 
rupt the printing of the finished treatment. 

What I then intended to say, and still intend 
to repeat as the last word in my discussion in 
regarded to Philo would be briefly this. 

'/'/fc Suvimlng up. 

The Avesta in no sense depends upon the 
Jewish Greeks. On the contrary, it was Philo who 
was in debt to it. He drank in His Inuiian lore 
from the pages of his exilic Bible, or from the Bible- 
books which were then as yet detached, and which 
not only recorded Iranian edicts by Persian Kings, 
but were themselves half made up of Jewish-persian 
history. Surely it is singular that so many of us 


^ From here on I have large masses of Manuscript, almost, or 
quite, ready for the type-setter dealing with ‘the Sophia* of Philo, and 
finding in it many analogies with the Avesta doctrine. But my results 
would be unvaried; see everywhere above. I hold my severely written 
pages possibly for another work, but more probably for my posthumous 
cremations. 



who ‘search the Scriptures’ should be unwilling to 
see the first facts which stare at us from its lines. 
The Religion of those Persians, which saved our 
own from an absorption (in the Babylonian), is por- 
trayed in full and brilliant colours in the Books of 
the Avesta, becaiKe the Avesta is only the expan- 
sion of the Religion of the sculptured edicts as 
modified. The very by-words, as we shall later see, 
are strikingly the same, and these Inscriptions are 
those of the very men who wrote the Bible passages’. 
This religion of the Restorers was beyond all 
question historically the first consistent form in 
which our own Eschatology appeared 

Before the Itxile the Jewish creed was very 
dim indeed as to Resurrection, Immortality, forensic 
Judgment, and all we hold most dear The people 
of Ragha (Rages, Paya, etc.), whose name the 
Alexandrians knew so well from their Tobias, or 
from its sources, lived and died under the strong 
personal influence of these beliefs, with other ele- 
ments beside them so searching that we can scarcely 
trust our eyesight as we read, liven the harsher 
features are recalled; the very Demon * of the 
(iathas figured in the tales of I’hilo’s youth. 


^ Sceptics, indeed, might doubt the Scripture passages, but whal 
sceptic cau utterly doubt the sculptures of Belustan, not that all they 
say is accurate. In Tart IT they will, it is hoped, be thoroughly discussed. 

* Not that ours was derived fr<^m it, but only matured and 
ripened through its influence under the providence and will of God.“ 

See the dogmatic of the Old Testament. 

* ^Adfio^aiog is, however, really not more original than the 
Hebrew form, though the book itself was probably first worked up 
in Greek. 
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And these facts no serious expert will dispute. 
It is a case of simple record. The Irano-vedic lore 
developed in Iran the first definite form of our own 
ideas as to the future state, according to the ob- 
vious data in the case. There are more traces of 
the doctrines named above, with Heaven and Hell, 
as Orthodox Christians hold to them, in the texts 
of the Avesta than in all the Fre-exilic Books. 

What has now been said will, I hope, be re- 
garded as a carefiil synopsis of the argument against 
the Fhilonic origin of either Asha or Vohumanah 
in so far as the Greeks are concerned; and 
for the bulk of my readers it will be considered 
all-sufficient; that is to say, in sq far as they 
cherish any confidence whatsoever in my studies 
and in my opinions. 1 have done my best to 
elaborate a critical delineation of Vohumanah and 
Asha, the only as yet one ever at all attempted; 
atid I have given a preliminary summary as to 
the f^ogos of Philo, shewing how little the one 
corresponds to the other. 

I have asserted with suggested reasons that 
Fhilo must have felt indirectly a Babylonian-persian 
influence with the conclusion that any similarities 
supposed to exist between his writings and the 
Zarathushtrian system must have been owing to 
ideas which made their way from that system, or 
from a congeries of closely connected systems of 
which Zarathushtrianism was a prominent unit; and 
I have constructed a provisional conclusion from 
these premises in so far as they are now presented. 
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Preface to Part. II. 


I have little to add here to what was said in 
Part. I on pp. V — Xlll except to repeat that, as before, 
several chapters have been rewritten from various 
Journals and Reviews, especially from the Asiatic 
(Juarterly Review, and some from the Critical Review. 
I may mention however further items of work 
done as a reason for the delay in the issue of this 
second part. 

The Fahlavi texts of the Yasna have been edited 
with the collation of all the Mss. in the Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, in the 
journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and in the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society so far as to 
the Srosh Yasht inclusively. Y. l.VII — LX I (Sp.) have 
been also offered to ZDMG. I^XII — LXXI, still 
remain to be edited with Y. II — VIII, Y. XXIII-— 
XXVII, Y. LI (Y. XXVI II— XXXIV, Y. XLIII— L, 
id, LIU (W.' having appeared in the Gathas, of which 
second Edition is in request). That is to say, the 
Pahlavi Texts of Y. I, X — XVI, XIX, XX, XXI, 
XXI 1 , XXXV— XLI, LV, LVI(Sp.), have appeared in 
ZDMG, with Y. LVII — LXI, etc. to follow in igo6. 
Y. IX, 1 —48 in J RAS, and Y. IX 40—103, Y. XVI I (Sp.) 
in JAOS. The translations will be found in JRAS.; 
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i. e. of Y. I, IX 1—48, X, XI, XII*, XIV, XV, XVI, 
XIX, XX, XXI, Y. XXXV— XU, LV, LVI, with 
LVII — LXI, etc. to follow, and that of Y, IX, 
49 —103 in JAOS. Much other laborious work has 
been undertaken and carried through ; but the 
Dictionary of the Gathic Language of the Zend 
Avesta has suffered. Work upon this will be now 
resumed, and it is hoped completed. I must also 
ask the indulgence of the reader as to the omissions 
and some irregularities in the numbering of the 
Sections or Chapters in the present book owing 
to pressure through enforced haste. Surely petty 
oversights will be the less freely censured when it 
is remembered that I have devoted years of eye- 
sij^ht, patience and severity to the editing of my 
Pahlavi texts in all their minutest variants, feeling 
under obligations to probe the source of every error 
as well as to s'.ate my own views of the truth. 

L. H. Mills. 


Oxford, Dec. 1905. 
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Iiitrodnelory etc. 


tr. 

Section I. 

Preliminary Remarks. 

Having done what seemed t') me to be pos- 
sible to do to offer a full treatment of the question 
of the relation existing between the Greek -Jewish 
Logos and Zarathushtra. 1 must ask my readers 
to accompany me in another pioneer survey, viz. 
upon that of the ({uestion of the relation existing 
between Zarathushtra the I’ersian Achaemenids, and 
the once captive 'I'ribes of Israel. 

Exhanstivc treatment a necessity. 

The main object therefore which I have now im- 
mediately in view before me is to bring up all, or mos: 
of all the strong facts which stand out as solid proofs 
of the close connection of Jewish thought with that 
of llabylonian Persia, recollecting that Babylonia 
became Persian largely in its theology, and this even 
in the opinion of Assyriologists, at the Conquest 
of the I. and by Cyrus. With these fiicts I must 
do more than merely allude to them. 

Section ll. 

The canonical Books of Chronicles, Ezra, etc., as 
sources of proof of the connections. 

I wish to show that the statements in the 
canonical Books of Lzra, Chronicles and Isaiah 
really prove a close historical reUition, and one 
which comes into marked point when v\e examine 
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the Biblical lantjuage which reports the Edicts of the 
Persian Kings, and compare them with the extant In- 
scriptions of Cyrus, Darius, and their Successors. And 
having shown that a community of thought existed 
between the two, or at least that this is to the 
last degree probable, I will then proceed to consider 
how intimately near the Inscriptions are to the Avesta. 
If I can succeed in accomplishing these objects, 
then the door would seem to be open between the 
hearers of the Avesta on the one side and the Jews 
of all time subsequent to the date of the Inscriptions 
on the other. And, in consetjuence, it becomes near- 
ly certain that the Avesta, in its earlier parts at 
least, or some lore most closely kindred to it, must 
have leavened the thought with which Philo was 
fiuniliar as well as much other occidental lore beside 
this, with the clear inference from it all that what 
traces of resemblance exist, if an)% between Philo’s 
details and the more prominent features of (iathic 
doctrine were, if they were due to any historical 
influences bearing between the two systems at all, 
due to an influence originating from the Avesta 
and its sister lores and not to one originating from 
Philo. 


An appeal to especial Religions Convictions should 
not be fnished. 

In the course of what 1 have said elsewhere 
I have thought it best at times to appeal to certain 
readers upon the basis of their own strong religious 

convictions which induce them to adhere to the 

ir 
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A I.'octrhte of Iminration not relevant. 


supreme verity of what some of us call our ‘inspired’ 
Biblical statements. 

In an argument addressed solely to experts in 
ancient critical history it would be entirely beneath 
the dignity of our subject to allude to such a matter ; 
but of course this book, unlike its predecessors, is 
especially addressed to the larger public. If we 
could indeed rule -in such an element as the ‘in- 
spired’ authority of documents and could prove our 
points, our task would come rapidly to an end. 
For if there are reasons for supposing certain 
especial passages in Chronicles, lizra and Isaiah to 
po.ssess supernatural claims to validity , then the 
(juestion of . the influence of Persia upon Jewish 
theology, as well as upon Jewish history would be 
settled at once without further discussion. 

And as many of my Occidental, as well as some 
also of my Oriental, readers hold in various degrees 
of conviction to the doctrine of such a supernatural 
inspiration of their Sacred .Scriptures, for the benefit 
of this class of minds, who are at times exceedingly 
sensitive upon the point, I pause here to make 
one single remark. It is merely to say that as 
there are important persons among the Christians 
and Jews on the one side, and among the Parsis 
upon the other who, while holding to the excep- 
tional authority each of their own particular Sacred 
.Scripture, do yet strenuously oppose such claims 
when made by the other party, it is obvious that 
nothing whatever would be gained by me if 1 
should intrude at this place such a subject of dis- 
cussion as the one suggested. We are therefore 
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neither obliged nor permitted to fall back upon such 
a source of supposed unquestionable certainty, unless 
it could be absolutely proved to the total satis- 
faction of all the parties concerned. 

Sources of Proof. 

The Exilic Scriptures imt/i their Persian elements. 

The facts with which we are attempting to deal 
seem to me to be absolutely immoveable, and prov- 
able, if any literary proof can be termed complete, by 
certain well accredited considerations, aside from 
any external corroboration. 'I'hat is to say, they 
are proved l)y the internal evidence of certain sur- 
viving writings iis corroborated by the notorious 
circumstances of the Jewish Itxile and of the Return, 
which justly hold a prominent place in all our 
Occidental as well i\s in our Oriental religious history. 

Persian features of the Exilic Books. 

I low many sections of the Bible, let us recall ’, 
eiside from all assertion of any especial religious 
euithority for them based upon the fact, are actually 
dated from the Reigns of Persian Kings. How many 
books, both of the Bible and of the Apocrypha can 
only be described as Jewish-persian, and but for 
their immediate Jewish authorship as being almost 
as much Persian as they are Jewish; and what 
further interior afhnities do the religious books of 
the Persians possess with those of the Bible, especi- 


See Jibove, and later, upon the resume. 
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The Inscriptions as sources of proof. 


ally as we include the familiar Inscriptions among 
the Persian documents! 

The mere Historical Relation has of itself great 

iveight. 

That some of these works surjjass some parts 
of the ‘ilible’ in certain significant particulars and 
vice versa, has not so much at all to do with our 
point in the present investigation. It is the dose 
historical relation existing in general between the 
features and histories of the hvo lores when con- 
sidered in their entire extent, and this as proving 
a relation between the peoples which is the matter 
most of all in point. 


Section III. 

'The fnscriplions as Sources of J^roof. 

W ell did our great Sir Henry Rawlinson pro- 
nounce the now so well-known Cyrus Viusc Inscri])- 
tion at present in the British Museum to be one 
of the most interesting that had yet been dis- 
covered But his pioneer rendering can be read 
in a few minutes as worked over by his successors. 
So also of the Inscriptions found in ligypt •; 
while upon the Babylonian version of the Behistiin 
Inscription we have the pioneer work of the great 
Englishman also re-edited in a masterly manner by 


^ See also tLe Greek inscription found in 

" Hr. I-. H. Gray has been reproducing these various items in 
a most intciestiiig manner in JAOS, see the number for 1900. 
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his successors. And again once more we have the 
Scythian Version by Westergaard ’40 — ’44, and 
following it the luiglish Norris, ICS53. 

As regards the main matter of it all; that is 
to say, the Old l^ersian Sculptures at their known 
places, we have Weissbach and Bang in their 
edition (1^93) of Spiegel’s revised book, iH8t. 

J'/u' Vase Inscription of Cyrns in its relation to 
the Jcvoish Scriptures. 

We must naturally first make use of the In- 
scriptions of Cyrus, as the Semitic documents on 
their side first deal with him, and in a manner so 
signal. 

I refer of course to those memorable words, 
which, had we but read them now for the first 
time and with understanding, would produce so 
deep and startling an elTect upon us, as well as 
upon all who value ancient historical science, for 
few indeed of the written records of the thoughts 
of man contain so much that bears upon the interior 
development of what many of us cherish as the 
guide to the other life. 

Chronicles, Ezra, and Isaiah. 

'I'hc words occur in the last cha[)ter of second 
Chronicles and in the first of Itzra, also in the 
even more memorable terms of Isaiah XLIII, Xl .lV. 

Let me cite the first of them (the Chief indict) 
as from our ICnglish revised Version: ,>Now in the 
» first year of (yrus. King of Persia, that the word 
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»of the Lord spoken by the mouth of Jeremiah might 
»be accomplished, the Lord stirred up the spirit of 
» Cyrus I'Cing of Persia that he made a proclamation 
» throughout all his kingdom, and put it also in writ- 
»ing, saying: ‘Thus saith Cyrus King of Persia: ‘All 
»the Kingdoms of the Earth hath the Lord God of 
» Heaven given me; and He hath charged me to 
» build Him an house in Jerusalem, which is in Judah. 
»Who is there among you of all His pe'.ple, the 
»Lord his God be with him and let him go up.« 

Si'arcliiu!^ Dotibts untsl )iot be discouraged. 

Like all other items in evidence these statements 
challenge scrutiny. VVe read them for the thousandth 
time in their translations or in their language, and 
at each fresh glance they stir within us, that is to 
say, within some of us, sometimes curdling doubts. 
‘The people were indeed restored’, so we may hear 
ourselves concede, ‘and both with the consent and 
at the command of the Persian authorities, but in 
no such spirit as we have here expressed’. 

‘The I’ersian Monarch could not have con- 
cerned himself personally at all so closely with the 
affair as we have it here set forth in these so full 
iillusions’. ‘They are wholly improbable as supjiosed 
to be what they pretend to be’, - so we have often 
suspected — , and they were got up by the returning 
Itxiles to strengthen their cause against the sur- 
rounding tribes. These daring settlers patched up 
this so-called decree, so we were wont so say, putting 
it forward as an inspired utterance from the mouth 
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of the ^reat Cientile Ruler, or from his pen. h'or 
where, it might well be asked, could he have at 
all acquired such a. connection of ideas? What ever 
happened like it? But we have a corroboration of 
it and one in a form most simple and accessible. We 
have also wondered, perhaps, how the Hebrew an- 
nalist could have been so very unguarded as to 
make Cyrus actually give orders for the rebuilding 
of the Temple at Jerusalem, Artaxerxes also supple- 
menting the announcement, as we see also from the 
Book of F.zra (VI), and lavishing assistance in the 
form of treasure, if not of men. 

'J'/ir Cyrus Vase Inscription in its I'cxt. 

But we take up the so-callcd \'ase Inscription 
(which is deposited in the British Museum) with the 
pioneer renderings of Rawlinson and Pinches, emend- 
ed by Winckler, Ilagen, Schnulcr and Delitzsch, 
and also the Backstein Inscription, — and we sec? our 
Scriptural allusions at once made good, stiulying 
also the annals of Nabuna’id, in the same great 
Repositor)'. This first of the Inscriptions of t.'yrus 
which is applicable to my j)resent purpose, and which 
was deciphered by Sir Henry, is a political decree, 
stamped doubtless upon hundreds of clay cylinders 
systematically distributed, as I think, in difterent 
parts of the Province, or of the limpire. This ‘ copy’ 
has escaped destruction, and well did our great 
Bahnbrecher emphasise its interest. He was himself 
under the impression, I believe, that it was de- 
posited in the archives by Cyrus himself, or at his 
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personal direction This could however only indirectly 
have been the ciise; it was doubtless one of many 
widely scattered replicas. It was found, as we read, 
by one 1 lormuzd l^asstim (evidently a Parsi) in a hill 
at Ilabylon. The transliterations of the transcribers 
differ of course very much, as our Pahlavi decipher- 
ments so often do; and the renderins^s also vary 
as they naturally must; but, iis in the case of the 
(iathiis, the terms which carry the most viiluable 
meaninjj are jj^enerally (|uite plain. 

The Capture of Babylon. 

'>The s^reat Lord iVIarduk, (so ivurash dictated; 
sWcis he not thinkinj; of his own Ahura Mazda?), 
regarded propitiously the protection, that is to say 
-^'the ])rotector' of II is people, his victorious work, 
'>and his righteous heart, going toward his city 
»l>abT] as a friend and <'is a companion at his sidc.< 

'The Inscription and Isaiah. 

With this compare Isaiah » whose right hand I 
'have hoidcn, in righteousness liave I raised him up, 
»and all his ways will I direct. I will go before 
>them, and the crooked shall I make straight .-. 

The thronf^ing Troops. 

»His troops spreading out in numbers never 
'> known, (so the Inscription proceeds), like the waters 
'>of a stream marched weapon-girded at his side . 
(This is even more graphic than the Prophet): »thus 
:>saith Yahweh to l\.ore.sh . . to open before him 
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»the two-leaved gates, and the gates shall not be 
»shut«, that is to say, »they shall be forced with 
^little effort «. 

» Without battle, says the Inscription, »made 
>He (Marduk) him (Kurash) enter llabTl; my widely 
> thronging troops came in in peace’. ‘Bars of iron 
> shall [ cut asunder’, said Isaiah; and in an isolated 
spot of the worn inscription, according to 1 'agon 
at least, occur the words, vthe door was destroy- 
»ed’ ' . . . ‘1 will loose the loins of Kings’, said 
■> Isaiah, . . . and the Inscription runs, ‘Nabuna’id 
■>the King who feared Him (Marduk, He, Marduk) 
» delivered him into his (Kurash’s) hand<'. Recall 
Isaiah’s words of Yahweh, -he, Koresh, shall do all 
>My pleasure.-^ 

77/ r Kcccfitio/i of Cyrus. 

But the inscription goes further, and makes him 
out to be a ‘pleeisure’ not only to the Heity, but to 
the captured population. In fact, he claims at once 
a plebiscite from the masses whom he had just 
conquered or from the Hods who represented them : 
» whose Kurash’s, (Cyrus’s) sovereign authority they 
'>devSired to the joy of their hearts. « 

The Hebrew records teem with terms describ- 
ing the welcome; see the citations everywhere; and 
on his side, in the Inscriptions, Kurash claims th(i 
fawning homage of the Babylonians and dubs it 

^ Ihi.s need not l]a^c been a City Gate; but that it was ^on.c 
portal of importance .seems certain: that is to say, if it wore indeed 
anything at all; and it was *tnt asunder*. 
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j^enuine. It had however the meanest motives. 
»They rejoiced « says the ardent politician, »over his 
» assuming the kingdom, . . . their faces beamed {sic), 
»for the Lord who by force of His power wakes 
»the dead (a touch this of his Persian sentiment, 
if the translations have not hid the truth; he 
was used to speaking so of his Ahura), Who with 
'>care and waiting protection, he continues, had done 
»all well. Him did they bless with joy, guarding and 
» maintaining His name.c 

The Inscription seems to surpass our Hebrew 
texts themselves in the high colour of its deline- 
ations; and if the Babylonian words were not all 
so simple, wc should hardly believe them to have 
been rightly read by the distinguished scholars who 
have so sagaciously and so laboriously worked upon 
them. We were also once uneasy, as we remember, 
at the suspicious statement that Ivoresh (Cyrus) was 
declared to have seriously professed some real regard 
for the (foreign) Yahweh. But all the same on the 
Inscription he never pauses in his steady move- 
ment forward: 

Consideration for the Amative Gods. 

» Since I entered Babll (so he ventures to assert) 
•> amidst exulting shouts (so), and established the 
» Throne in the Peilace of the Princes, Marduk the 
"great Lord made the honourable hearts (so) of the 
» inhabitants of BabTl inclined toward me because I 
»zms daily mindful of His worship.^- Note well this 
most rational item which is to be compared with 
what is said below; see it expressing the courte- 
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ous and humane recognition of the other »(jods«, 
>:the CIan-gods« or >;all the gods«, whom the Suc- 
cessor of Cyrus so wisely and sincerely respects. 
»My widely thronging troops . so he continues . . 
(did something favourable, we may be sure) . . . 

»I allowed no affliction to seize all Sumer and 
» Akkad, the honourable race. 1 justly took over all 
->the necessities of Babil and all its cities. The in- 
» habitants realised the satisfaction of their hear, s’ 
» desires (so), and the dishonouring yoke (n. b.) was 
» taken from them.<'' The orator goes on, and laments 
the sad condition of Babil under the man whom he 
had just relieved of his Crown and of his Capitol: 
not that Nabunaid was faultless: sl'heir sighs I 
> hushed, « so he proceeds, » their anger, (as against 
»the deposed sinner(?)) I appeased (so). Marduk, the 
■-> great Lord, rejoiced over my works so full of . . . 
»bcneficial results {?)... He blessed me, Klirash, who 
» worship Him in grace, and also Ivambuzi’a, my 
»body's son, since we in righteousness praise before 
»Him His sublime divinity .« 

Ezra's Expressions vindicated. 

This forever annihilates the authority of all 
w'ho too cynically treat our Bible-texts. If (fyrus 
.spoke thus of these false Gods so inferior to • his 
own Ahura, surely he must have said something 
like what Itzra records of Yahweh, so near his own 
great Deity. 

And so fsaia/t. 

» Isaiah had said >.thus said Yahweh to Koresh 
»His iVIessiah, to subdue nations before him <; and 
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according to lizra we have: »Thus saith Koresh 
»lving of Persia: all the kingdoms of the earth hath 
»^'ahvveh ElohTm of Heaven given me« (see also the 
the terms of the Inscription, which heighten the expres- 
» si ins). I am Kurash King of the all (the then known 
» world), the great King, the mighty iving. King of 
»liabll, Iving of Sumer and Akkad (which he had 

> just coiKiuered;, King of the four quarters of the 
» world (compare Isaiah’s expression ‘from the liast 
■»to the West« not said of Koresh but in the im- 
mediate connexion and in consecjuence of his in- 
spired action). »t am the son of Kambuzi'a the 
» great King, the iCing of Anshan, grandson of (a 
>' former) Kilrash the great King, King of Anshan 
»of all royal blood. Here we have doubtless some 
diplomatic exaggeration, as this hardly agrees with 
Behistun; nevertheless this Vase Inscription is prac- 
licall)’ in line with that and the others. Isaiah 
proceeds, >thus saith Yahweh; the labour of Kgypt 
’i'and the merchandise of Ethiopia and of the Sabeans, 

> juen of stature shall be thine, they shall come after 
thee; in chains shall they come and they shall fall 
• down unto the saying; ‘Surely Hod is in thee” (if 
said not of Kc)resh but of Israel, this was yet said 
in direct conseciuence of the deliverance of Israel 
as effected by Koresh (Cyrus)). And according to 
the Inscriptions not only did the dwellers in Babil, 
all Sumer and all iVkkad, princes and potentates, 
fall down before Ivurash ((fyrus) but »all the kings 
»of the heavenly regions (the four quarters of the 
» horizon) as well as enthroned as they were in palaces, 
''altogether from the upper sea (the Persian Gulf?) 
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»to the lower sea (the Mediterranean) the l\.in;4:s of 
»the Wesl lands dwellinj; in tents (Arab-like), all 
^brought their heavy tribute and kissed my feet in 
y>liabll from ... to Asha . . . and Shushan ... to the 
'-•cities on the other side of the Tigris. « 

Divinities restored to their Temples. 

Then as to the actual restoration of foreign 
Deities and the reinstatement of temple services, 
this seemed at our first glance upon it to be indeed 
a steej) fence for us to charge; that is to say for 
those of us who do not simply fall back upon a 
supernatural ‘inspiration’. ‘\’ery likely indeed’, so 
most alien critics have also said, ‘does it sound’, 
following upon all that Cyrus is said to have done in 
the mailer of the restoration of the political sla'us, 
‘very likely does it seem that this great ‘heathen’ 
ifmperor should cite an order from this ‘Clan-god’, 
as he would most naturally have called Him, this 
'S’ahweh ClohTm, (.'lan-god of his inMgnilicant depen- 
dants, scarce worthy to be called ‘allies’; — and this 
with reference to the reconstruction of that central 
religious ltdifico the c )ntcmplation of which filled them 
uith such fierce fanatical enthusiasm, for it offered 
the very most pronounced expression of their so 
exclusive religious party passions; — ‘very ridi- 
culous', as we might more openly have expressed 
ourselves; — but read the Inscription, and see 
what it says, alluding not to allies, except in the 
crudest sense, but to the cringing hordes just 
coiKjuered. lie (Cyrus) writes: >T brought back to 
'> their place (the Cods . . . ) and made them dwell in 
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»an abode for ever.« And as to the actual rebuild- 
ing of the sacred City, see the Backstein inscription. 
Eshakkil was a temple city, as it seems, and the 
Inscription reads »Ku-ra-ash ba-ni-i(m) Eshakkil u 
»E-zi-da apil mKambu-zi-ia sharru dannu a-na-ku. 
»Knreish the builder of It. and E. son of K. the 
» great King I.^ 

And as to the notorious Return of the captive 
Tribes, if any one still hesitates at that, see the 
line: ‘All the inhabitants I collected and then restor- 
ed to their dwellings’; see also what is said later 
upon Behistun. I cannot help noticing here what 
we would once term that ‘romantic’ item, where 
Artaxerxes, after fulsome commands for a Resto- 
ration, makes an appeal for himself to the Jews that 
they may coffer sacrifice of sweet savour unto fdo- 
x'hhn of Heaven and pray for the life of the King 
>'and of his sons,<: reminding us also of Ahasuerus 
and the rest. Who has not at times thought this 
an especially feeble adjunct to the tale? — Yet it was 
one of the most sober of all serious statements, con- 
nected with all that went before, the one most 
naturally to be expected of all possible assertions 
in the connection. >/May the Gods,^- wrote Kurash 
(Cyrus), after having fully restored Them to 'I'heir 
shrines, ;>may all the Gods *, he wrote, whom I have 
;> brought into their cities (just as Yahweh was restored 
» to Jerusalem); may all the Gods, pray daily before 
»Bel and Nabu for long life for me . . . and speak 
»to my Lord Marduk for Kurash the King who fears 


So both IIa|»en and Shrader as ajjainst the first personal. 
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»Thee, and Kambuzi’a his son.« Compare this also 
again with the urgent request of Artaxerxes cited 
just above. 

All this piety was of course political to some 
extent. Nevertheless, as I take it, C)n'us was in a 
certain sense a man of faith; he really believed 
these Gods could help him, and this from the very 
nature of his convictions; and he sincerely desired 
their co-operation. Once again as to ‘building’, see a 
last isolated sentence, if it be correctly given, »1 
sought to make their habitation strong* (so Winckler 
and Hagen). If this refers to the demolished houses 
of the inhabitants, it refers to those of their Gods 
as well. 

The language of Ezra is justified, as 1 main- 
tain, and so is that of Isaiah, and fully so. Tt 
states what must almost of necessity have taken 
place. And not only was it not one of Cyrus’s 
sudden points of policy, but it was so to speak, a 
steady business continued by his great, though not 
immediate. Successor, as we see also from Behistlin 
(Weissbach and Bang, i. 14 ). The Jirsi thin^ that 
Cvrus thought of in Babylon was to rebuild the 
temples; and this as a matter 0 / course. Notice 
the presence of his son; cp. Ivra VI, 10 . The two 
worked on together. 

The Itmpirc was as complex in its religious 
types as it was vast in its extent, and the amount 
of business entailed in administering it must have 
been phenomenal. Beyond a ({uestion there existed 
what was practically ‘a Ministry of Public Worship’, 
so to speak of it; and a part of its constant duty 

15 
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was to restore the edifices and to see to similar 
needs of its most distant loyal subjects. 

So far then from the records of the Hebrew 
chroniclers being what* they might seem at our first 
glance to be, that is to say, an effect of childlike 
vanity, or a device of anxious policy mendacioixsly 
put forth, to build or rebuild temples proves on 
the other hand to have been one of the very first 
as well as one of the most necessary of all occupa- 
tions of a Persian Emperor after Afictories. They 
were, all the time of it, continually building or re- 
building such like edifices. He attended to the re- 
construction of cities and temples as a first point 
of humanity toward his humbled enemies, after the 
desolations of defeat. And the orders for the work 
were regularly ‘personal’ in form, just as our Bibles 
make them, issued in the King’s individual name. 
Itverything is even egotistically exuberant in the 
terms upon the records. In fact the Biblical edicts 
are restrained examples. Not only had the poten- 
tates no scruples in rebuilding temples, whether to 
Yahweh or to Marduk, but such scruples as they 
were conscious of were doubtless in the reverse 
direction. Nothing like the spirit of a Christian 
martyr, set with deathly desperation against the 
slightest recognition of any alien God, could have 
possibly found a place within the ideas of the Achse- 
menians, nor could they have understood such a 
thing, if it had been suggested to them by 
.some adviser. These Achsemenids were men of 
business and practical to the finest point, and 
this from the very nature of their case. They 
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had undertaken to rule a formitable number of im- 
portant and sometimes bulky nations dwelling in 

immense tracts on either side of them, even from 

* 

ligypt to India, as well as from Turkestan to the 
Southern seas; — and they had no idea whatsoever 
of trifling with the situation as to any particular. 
These great multitudes of human beings had the 
common feelings of their race, and were sensitive, 
each one of them, beyond all reasonable doubt, as 
to his own individual religious convictions; and this 
these Rulers recognised with sympathy. Conscience, 
instead of urging them not to build for Gods whom 
they otherwise ignored, w’ould, on the contrary, 
have led them to such acts. 

This would be my first point: the Inscriptions 
prove amply that the Persian government rebuilt 
places of worship destroyed by military arson; and 
this as one of the first dictates of policy and 
honour. And if there had been no such passages 
as we find in Chronicles, Itzra and Isaiah, we should 
know from the Inscriptions alone that Persian gold, 
if not Persian workmen, had helped on the labour 
when the House of Yahweh was fully restored or 
re-erected at Jerusalem upon the Return. 

From this we see that the most obvious items 
which were presented in evidence of the close con- 
nection betwen the tribes of the Restoration and 
the great Achaemenians were in no sense spurious, 
although we have claimed no exceptional authority 
for them. 
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Section Mil. 

The Aryan fnscrl^tions, and the Aryan 
Languages. 

The Cyrus Vase Inscription then beyond cvll 
shadow of a doubt, provides us with an effective 
and decisive parallel to the statements which are 
now forced once more upon our critical attention. 

I'he detailed passages of Holy Writ are ab- 
solutely justified as proving to us that the Jews of 
the Return, 1 mean of course their leaders (chiefly), 
had exact idejus as to the animus of Cyrus, his 
customs and his power. The picture which they 
draw is no miniature nor an over-coloured caricature, 
but an extended canvas, in harmony with the real 
conditions of affairs, an image to the life; the Cyrus 
of Chronicles, \v/xa. and Lsjiiah is the self-same man 
whose long since recorded words have been so 
wonderfully jjreserved to us upon those few inches 
of material which we now most justly hold to be ex- 
ceptionally precious. 

But the Viise Inscriptions, though it is the issue 
of the great Aryan Ruler, is in Assyrian; and in 
this discussion the very shape of the words possesses 
point. Moreover (strange as it may seem to sa}' 
it) the Vase Inscription lacks c^Ttain elements of 
confirmation. 
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The Aryan Aehaemenian Inset iptions. 
Their scenic and topographical characteristics. 


A Chapter in Parentlmis. 

And here I must bring in an element which 
at the first glance might appear to some superior 
readers to be quite of the minor class, and hardly 
telling at all upon this present side in the debate; 
that is to say, not upon the efilectiveness of the 
Iranian Inscriptions as an element in the argument. 
And in some other stages of the investigation these 
details which 1 am now about to present become 
indeed once more subordinate. 

Let this section be then regarded as being 
rather a meditation in parenthesis. For it is the 
physical substance or rather the lack of substance 
through the cutting out of stoney matter which 1 
desire to recall here for a moment into view, as 
also the geographical considerations which adhere 
to them. 

We have already read the so-called Fdicts in 
the Chronicles and Ezra, (to linger for a moment 
once more here upon these particulars already 
cited) with their striking terms put chiefly into the 
mouth of C)niis, but also into those of his suc- 
cessors. We have shown from the Vase writing 
(so far as that extends as a witness) how those 
records w'ere possible to have been published by 
the Chronicler and by Ezra at the times stated, for 
this could not have been made certain except 
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through some contemporaneous authority. But the 
Manuscripts of ancient literature, inestimably precious 
as they are, have yet their limits, and so the vases 
and cylinders, for their claims are chiefly moral to 
the most of us. 

Those claims are indeed acute and impress 
us with a sense of certainty, and they also stir a 
mental thrill within us when we consider the frail 
thread of mechanical life on which they hang. But 
when we turn to the Aryan Inscriptions we are 
met with something otherwise not comparable as 
testimony, appealing likewise directly to our aesthetic 
susceptibilities. 

T//r Aryan Ac/iacmcnian Inscriptions have especial 
elements of Authority. 

The clay Vase Inscription which possesses such 
a strong and almost irresistible intellectual hold upon 
us, though endowed with a sort of piquant charm 
to us from the very fact of its so delicate material 
and from the precarious existence through w'hich it 
has persisted throughout a protracted period before 
it came into our possession, yet lacks some ele- 
ments which our Iranian ones possess. It not only 
misses that impressive element which their physical 
dimensions and scenic positions give the Aryan 
Achaemenian Inscriptions, but to a certain minute 
degree a percentage of uncertainty inheres within 
the considerations which render it so valuable to 
us. Not at all because it hais been for a long time 
hidden. This latter circumstance only enhances its 
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value, as its seems to me, in the acme of our inter- 
ested search. 

But if a Ruler of Babylonian Persia could write 
down such statements as we have in Chronicles and 
upon the Cyrus Vase at the time and place thereby 
of necessity indicated Jis the dates and homes of those 
so memorable writings, then of course any other person 
whosoever he might be could have done the same, 
and at any later date; that is to say, any person 
at all conversant with the more important trans- 
actions of the day, and possessing sufficient social 
status to secure the mechanical executioii of the ob- 
jects. The descriptions and traditions of the great 
supposed events must have flooded everything every- 
where and for a long time after their supposed 
occurrence, and with the closest of details, and also 
(let us confess it) sometimes with the amplest of 
exaggerations. Iwery ‘story-teller of Israel’ and of 
Persian Babylon, whosoever he might be, could, 
even centuries after their asserted date, repeat these 
grand though simple annals; and if he repeated 
them at all he would most probably be more than 
willing to recall the im})erial deeds of his country’s 
former so eminent Ally, and with the usual inevitable 
result. 

The very minor pupils of the schools, Assyrian 
or Jewish, in many a later period must also heivc 
often heard some intended echoes of the supposed 
events, and that as household words, if indeed there 
were such occurrences at all within the scope of 
public knowledge; and all this quite simply and as 
a thing of course. 
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But do we actually know from the Cyrus Vase 
and from the Scripture Edicts that the entire mass 
of these professed contemporaneous accounts is 
not really and in its bulk as original a complete 
imposture and altogether of a later date? For 
what have we at all as evidence approaching to 
an eye-sight upon objects to certify to us with 
ultimate effect upon us that those records were 
really so old, original and actual as they are now 
so thought without reserve by most of us to be? 
Where could the lot of them, the supposed authors 
of these writings (let us ask), the annalists, the re- 
citers, the commentators and the engravers have 
got the incipient forms of their ideas as to these 
alleged collossal deeds at all, and at the dates and 
places which we have so freely claimed for them? 
I ask this question as referring to the entire classes 
living at the times in view, the monarchs, the nobles, 
the priests and the prophets. How do we actually 
know that such a state of knowledge was at all 
at hand with them as we have supposed ''to have 
existed in accepting the Vase Inscription, the Indicts, 
and the other literature of the time, and that which 
refers historically to it? 

We believe indeed and fervently enough, nay 
we are critically convinced that the Vase is genuine 
as being contemporaneous with Cyrus and that it 
wivs engraved at his command, and that its Assyrian 
has been practically made out; and our scientific 
certainty is all the more refined because it is con- 
cerned with what is the reverse of gross, but is it 
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SO completely justified as not to be conceivably 
erroneous? (Let us also not forget that all the sup- 
posed related facts which meet us in our Bibles 
and which are so very dear to many of us are 
themselves and most of all at stake). How then 
can we be so positively sure that Cyrus had ex- 
pressed himself in the very singular manner narrated 
by the writers in Chronicles and in Ezra, and by 
the writers who prepared the statements which were 
engraved upon the Vase and upon its many re- 
plicas, if the Vase Inscription lacks any elements of 
certainty? 

Many scholars, whether closely critical or nt>t, 
may have been, and, as I believe, many were im- 
moveably sceptical as to most of the Scriptural 
details with regard to the Return and its Imperial 
subvention, doubting the whole account of it from 
its beginning on; see above on page 216, 

The Biblical Edicts are indeed of themselves 
alone of a certain weight , and this whatsoever 
may have l)een their actual date when they were 
first recognised ;is dociunents in our oldest surviv- 
ing Hebrew manuscripts; but they need them- 
selves, and sorely, to be confirmed, and this also 
(iilthough with greatly less persistence) we may say 
of the Vase Inscription. 

As to the rejoinder; ‘that the firmest con- 
clusions of even the most advanced of specialists 
must be always somewhat subtle to the common 
mind in their chain of reasoning from premise to 
conclusion’; I will do nothing whatsoever but ac- 
quiesce in it. But the following facts reniain. 
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These Bible passages , in spite of our previous 
life-long intellectual convictions, or pietistic con- 
fidence, might, as I would say, be one and all of 
them later inserted into the places where they occur 
in the Hebrew records. For there is literally noth- 
ing ancient upon paper, vellum or papyrus, which 
is absolutely entire as measured by what it origin- 
ally was. Interpolation, hiatus, detrition have mar- 
red completeness everywhere. How then are we 
so absolutely sure that these people, the Kings, 
the Prophets and the Scribes, could have known 
those things at all and at Cyrus’ time, or that these 
events in fact transpired. The Cyrus Vase Inscri])- 
tion itself, almost inestimably precious as it is, is 
more of a document than an absolutely certain monu- 
ment, and this most positively. 

I'hat it is fragile of course enhances its acute 
interest in our eyes, and greatly so, as I have al- 
ready said, but nothing dimensional confirms it. It 
might even conceivably have been falsified inten- 
tionally, forged in fact from its beginning to its 
close, finding its way also later in the course of 
time into some Babylonian Noble’s library, where 
it has been (at last after so long a sleep) discover- 
ed, like the shoals of other counterfeits. 


Jhit ivho can dcnibt the authenticity of Behistun ! 

Could an Persian limporer, even if he had the 
wish to do so, have set a mass of architects, builders 
and sculptors to work to master that formidable 
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ascent, three hundred feet above the plain *), and 
to hew out a series of falsifications concerning com- 
mon public facts of notorious import upon a well 
known mountain side (not that every individual item 
there chiselled was really intended to be executed 
as literally true). 

I'he point which I am endeavouring to drive 
home upon the convictions of my readers is the 
unassailable fact of the authorship at the particular 
time and place of those magnificent details, and so 
also the full possibility that the others like them in 
their contents, that is to say, those in the Biblical 
Edicts and upon the \'iise, can likewise be regarded 
as absolutely genuine and contemporaneous with 
the events which they are supposed, and which they 
profess so fully to describe. 

Here are the very texts themselves engraved 
upon the open front of a conspicious eminence in 
forms which must have taken months or even a few 
years in thf)se slow days to cut out mechanically 
after arranging the surfaces for their reception, 
while the to them so deeply interesting process 
must have lieen watched by many a group from 
Darius’s Government from the beginning to the 
completion, eis well as by the passers-by. 

So also of their well-mated sister records of 
Naksh-i-Rustem, V'^an, Alvand (while those of Berse- 
polis and others within domiciles would be some- 

^ Diodorus Siculus, 2, 13, as Jackson recalls; see JAGS, 24, 7S, 
1003, wishe.^ Us to believe that Semiraiiiis reached the suniniit of the 
Mountain through having masses of luggage heaped up from the level 
t*f the plain. Does this tend to show that some kind of scaffolding was 
used to a.ssist the ascent at the time of Darius? 
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what less obvious to the public It really 

seems to me to be the fact, and I do not at all 
see how we can gainsay it that we have here in 
these Inscription some of the very excessively few 
origiiicd and therefore positively certified relics of 
the intellectual life of man, that is to say so far as 
regards these earlier dates, and the advanced cha- 
racter of their contents. 

I'he existing evidence of the life of books is 
indeed impressive to us when we take a moment 
to consider it, and this just in proportions as the 
links in their identity from the earlier generations 
to the later ones may seem to us to be so slight. 
A little scrap of fibrous matter, brittle and exposed 
to destruction from a score of causes, it seems in- 
deed to us to be almost trivial as the eye falls 
down upon it; but yet it has been to us an ab- 
solutely indispensable section in the long continued 
life-time of immortal thoughts , just as a single human 
lieing is a continuation of a precarious line, often 
at times with scarce a hope of its survival, from the 
remote ancestor to the just born descendant. So 
first from memoriser to memoriser and then later 
from copy to copy, or from replica to replica (in 
the case of vases, steles, and cylinders) its endang- 
ered existence has persisted through generations of 
the world’s calamities. It is the frail life of human 
ideas which has been dependent upon a chip of 
clay, a shred of paper, or a scroll of vellum, and 
the very feebleness of this flicker of the mental 
breath makes what it is and what it announces to 
us all the more endeared, and likewise as we might 
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safely say of it, all the more sublime. A slexicler 
thread of humcui beauty it has stretched on to us 
in its precarious continuity unbroken in the very 
midst of arson, frauds, ignorance and ab(we all 
of vandalism. It indeed affords us one striking proof 
the more of that so solemn circumstance, namely 
‘that the laws of life are really as inexorable 
amongst us as the laws of death’. 

This has sublimity indeed, and I would be the 
last to point one sentence to lessen it, or mar its 
charm. Jhrt there is another subliuiity. ^Vmidst 
the now so indefinitively repeated masses of man’s 
recorded elforts to carry on the knowledge of the 
world, with which devoted labour our ])resses 
have been groaning since the first use of types, no 
solitary specimen of an original handwriting back 
of a certain date has been ])reserved to us as ab- 
solutely fixed in its claims to be accredited as 
regards its time and place of origin. 

'File oldest Manuscript even of the venerable 
\’eda itself is, strange ivs cme might well consider 
the circumstance to be, comparatively new, the 
mere vibration of a note in an echo from the once 
mighty volume of early Indian song. 

But here at Belli stun we stand in imagination 
Lieside our travellers and look upon an immoveable 
elevation bearing beyond all (|uestion the very 
characters which were cut ujion its surface more 
than two thousand four hundred years ago. It is 
the Great Manuscript of Manuscripts (if we might 
permit ourselves for a moment so to speak of it). 
We see the very cavities carved out by the chisels 
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which were driven by the hands of men who were 
alive when the distinguished Ruler himself doubtless 
stood (and more than once) upon the timbers of 
the temporary structures, and watched the skilful 
touches of the hewers as they so deftly fitted in 
the shapes: surely this too has its grandeur; and it 
holds us silent, cis much so as the little piece of 
pottery, with its truly formidable record (formidable 
in the immensity of its historical import). Here we 
have beyond all doubt existing products of ‘the 
pen of iron' from human hands that were original 
at the work, and these results still stamped upon a 
mountain from the very body of the earth, at once 
a record and a portion of the Great h.mpire 
which arose, culminated and perished in its allotted 
periods. 

The broken columns of the Palace upon the 
esplanade wliich spreads beside a valuable group 
of these Inscriptions at Persepolis are witnesses in- 
deed to what is transitory. 'Fhey tell us many a 
grand, if likewise also many a terrific tale of a once 
elaborated splendour and of its annihilation, but 
here is a living element like the soul of a departed 
body still speaking to us yet and from the self- 
same tablets as clearly as when the jJains around 
them swarmed with the troops of the great Organ- 
iser, and the stately walls of the original edifices 
stood in the bloom of their artistic decoration. 
Strange witnesses indeed these are, as we may 
remark by way of interlude in passing, and from 
a very special reason, of the transitory state of 
human prominence, uttering as they do their magni- 
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ficent asservations of universal sovereignty (see the 
momentous passages repeated more than twice), each 
at the time of its execution expressing a mighty 
truth, namely that the very habitable globe, that 
is to say, the to them then known part of it, had 
been delivered by Almighty God to the Author of 
these writings to be ruled by him; while the fallen 
pillars, from these very facts, do but point out to 
us more vividly the fate of that same regal authority 
which has now for ever though not untimely passed 
away. While manuscripts and replicas are good 
indeed as hear-say evidence, these letters upon the 
walls of Persepolis and upon the living rock of 
Behistun, (Van, tlelvand Naksh-i-Rustem) seem tome 
to be like the hands of the ancient dead which we 
may grasp to-day as if they were present, and feel 
the very pulses beat within them as when they 
traced the great records which we have here be- 
fore us. Terrestrial sites and scenic bearings as 
well as the relatively large dimensions of these 
impressive objects here evssume an intellectual <lig- 
nity beyond that which they originally possessed; 
for they make the texts which express the records 
of departed men for ever sure to us. 

Manuscripts may vary through fraud or acci- 
dent, and chasms of wholesale destruction may occur ; 
but here are texts which a score of centuries could 
not have changed. All the vases of all the ex- 
cavations might conceivably have been later written 
than at the time to which we would assign them, 
but here are characters cut upon a fixed substance 
from which they cannot move, and so high up upon 
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its surface that they could not be hid nor reached 
to ruin. Surely they and their sisters are alone 
in this their so exceptional authority. 

rhe solitary still articulate voices (so they 
seem to me to be) from an otherwise now irre- 
coverable history \ 


Delapidation. 

They have been mutilated slij^htly and in parts, 
and a little streamlet in the season’s rains has ob- 
literated here and there a syllable or indeed entire 
words, but these are fortunately for the most part 
easily to be restored from other places where the 
self-same sentences recur. 

Section IX. 

The Decipherment of Behistun, etc. 

The Jews and Persians conferred in Babylonia. 

rhey have lonjr since been deciphered and 
also gradually and elaborately worked up in trans- 
lation from the early days of Orotefend just one 
century ago. I'hose of Behistun have been rendered 
largely independently (let me say it with gratification), 
and sometimes first, by our own great Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, whose memory will hist revered among 
us so long as genius is respected. Their phrase- 
olog}' is simple and austere; but it carries on the 
ideas with singular effect. Possibly we owe the sue- 

^ Not that we niuht forget the throngs of still extant fixed In- 
sertptiuns upon other themes. Yet even with the.^e in view we may 
still ahk * what is there i oraparablc- to Behistun and its Persian mates 
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cinctness of the style to this; for at Behistfln every 
■distinct letter was cut out by workmen upon a 
narrow ledge, or upon some temporary structure 
erected for the purpose, perhaps on scaffolds labori- 
ously placed, the surface of the rock having been 
beautifully polished for its reception; and observers 
say that the seams between the inserted stones fit 
in so well together that one can scarcely see at a 
little distance the lines of separation. These great 
Inscriptions were not so accessible of course to 
Jew's as those in Babylonia; but the substance 
of them could not fail to have been knovm to 
the leading citizens when the precincts of Babylon 
swarmed with Persian troops as also with their new 
but sympathetic friends. And we know also from 
a later document of great value as at least an 
hearsay endence, what we might well also have 
surmised quite a priori, which is that the so-called 
‘captive’ Exiles were not at all confined to Babylon. 
'I’he Book of Itsther alone tends to prove to us 
that i)arts of them found their way iis far at least 
as Shushan (so), a supposed summer residence of the 
ruling Immily. The Persians, haughty as they were, 
and flushed with victory, would be all the more 
disposed to make their ideas knowm as well political 
ns formally religious; and the more freely too al- 
though, of course, for the most part in general 
only, to these their now' especial friends and de- 
pendants, in fact, to their sincere though compara- 
tively so insignificant allies. 

Let us then treat these Iranian Inscriptions 

jast as we have treated the \’ase Inscription, but 

10 
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putting items here in the foremost place which do 
not occupy that position in our treatment of the 
Vase; and we shall soon see how the one set of 
writings corroborates the other. 


Section IX, a 

Beside irrefutable ^bithoritv the Aryan Inscriptions 
expand in a certain way the statements of the 
Assyria n-aryan Inscription. 

As the .iVryan Inscriptions absolutely certify to 
us their dates and the places of their origin, so they 
bring in with them all the related details of the 
contemporaneous history, exact ;us some of those 
items may be supposed to be, and also those which 
are not so closely in accordance with a probable 
or even possible sequence of events. For, let us 
not at all forget it, false history or history che(|uer- 
ed with the various forms of lamiliar error (and 
what history is not like this) is, like our ancient 
iVvesta Commentary, often most suggestive to us 
w'here the items of ])recious truth glint to our 
eyesight only from the midst of innumerable fabri- 
cations phantastic (some of them) to the verge o'^ 
comedy, or subtle in their more rational sug- 
gestions. 

*\s it is my object to develop as fully as may 
be possible a description of the general state of 
religious ' sentiment among the Persians at the time 
of their intimate relation with the exiled tribes of 

’ I do not pause* here upon the minor inscriptions foiintl in 6 
or in, rtc. e*tc, 
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Israel in Persian Babylonia, in order to do so 1 must 
endeavour to bring all our documents without ex- 
ception as sources of evidence into line with one 
another. 

y\nd we can do this in the case of the In- 
scriptions of Darius and the Biblical 1 {diets of Cyrus, 
u])on the strenj»th of the many different facts. I'he 
Inscriptions of Darius, and his successors detail to 
us much valued religious sentiment of a peculiar kintl 
as well as a large mass of historical facts (in outline) 
closely analogous to the events which occurred in the 
career of Cyrus; and we can for certain objects and 
within a certain range argue from these latter data 
most logically back to their predecessors; that is 
to say, we can most surely infer from these known 
annals of this Reign of Darius the p£vst (existence 
of masses of such records which must have been 
made at the command of Cyrus, but which h;ive 
] erished; and we can do this for the following 
reasons among others. If Darius continued on the 
impressive career of compiest, re-concjuest. and dis- 
cipline so gloriously begun by Cyrus, we may be 
sure that these were practiciilly identical in animus, 
as they were continuous in fjict, with those of his 
Predecessor, only the obvious necessary superficial 
differences being held in mind. 

The ' J uscriptious of Day ins bear upon Cytus. 

We can therefore corroborate many general 
statements in the Jewish records concerning C)TUS by 

those upon the Iranian Inscriptions regarding Darius 

16 * 
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within of course certain limits rationally defined. 
But we can do more, we can infer the religious 
animus of Cyrus from the expressed religious sen- 
timent of Darius and with even greater precision 
than we can from Cyrus’ own scanty relics. And 
this from a very particular and stringent cause, 
never yet, as I suppose, so fully stated elsewhere, 
if indeed at all. It will be better to describe it 
here at once, though I must revert to it later on. 

Section TX, b. 

'I'/ic elements of identity between the Monuments 
of Cynts and those of Darins. 

It is this ; the religious sentiment in the 
Inscriptions of Darius and his successors, mark- 
ed as it is, is only to be considered cis being, in 
an exceptional sense altogether really personal. And 
this is proved bv the fact that its expressions are, so to 
speak, stereotyped. [Exactly the same syllables express 
precisely the same thoughts; and that within a large 
interval of nearly one hundred and fifty years ‘, and 
these as adopted by the successive monarchs of dis- 
tinctly differing characters and living under different 
circumstances, as the expression of their faith. If the 
religif)us terms w'ere thus ‘stereotyped’, it proves 
that they expressed a traditional religious sentiment 
which w'as habitually professed by the Persian Kings; 
and this at once shows us that a certain sincere, 
or affected, religious sentiment w'as widely current 
at least among the upper classes of the vast com- 
munities, while it is impossible to say how far deep 

^ From Darius* date to that of Ochiis, a period big with events. 
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down this sentiment may not have reached among the 
less susceptible inferior populations. If their Kings 
were constitutionally and officially religious the 
people must have at least professed to be animated 
by similar sentiments; and the young mnong them 
may often have experienced genuine religious con- 
victions and compunctions. 'I'his being the case, 
we have the important I'esult that we can argue 
from the expressed sentiment of Darius to that of 
(f)Tus even aside from such statements as he Cyrus 
has himself so scantily left recorded for us to read 
and to explain. 

We must also take the wider extent and greater 
bulk of the expressions in the Iranian Inscriptions 
at the same time into account; see above. Mven 
their reiterations of the self-same sentiments have 
their effect upon us, and are justly significant. 

These expressions; see them cited below; Ireing 
so constant, uniform, and expected actually cast more 
light, as I would emphatically repeat, apou the state 
oj feeling at the time oj Cyrns than the one extended 
fnscription left to ns by Cyrns himself has done. 

With this interpolated preface we can at once 
jjroceed to re-examine the relation which exists be- 
tween the Biblical passages which mention Cyrus, 
and the mighty Inscriptions which detail the deeds 
and thoughts of his great, though not immediate 
.Successor, not of course losing sight altogether of 
what has been already said upon the .Semitic phases 
of the subject. 
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Section X. 

The Jiibic Edicts, uoxv more closely compared with 
the Iranian fn.wriptions. 

The subject of the \'ase Inscription belonged 
to ]3abylon; see above; and the leading Jews must 
indeed have heard the substance of its contents 
stated and discussed Ijetween their educated person- 
ages, and this more times than once. A very few 
of them may also have seen one or more of its 
many ‘copies’, if 1 am correct in my conjecture 
that our so greatly valued specimen is merely one 
replica out of a large ‘edition’. Tmt the Inscriptions 
of Darius were on e.Ktensive tablets; sec above. 
'I'liey stand to-day on Mt. Behistun, on the walls of 
the buildings at I’ersepolis, at Naksh-i - Rustem, 
15 kilometres N.W. of l^ersepolis, at Idvend (or 
iVlvand), at Kerman, Susa, Suez, \’an, Ilamadan, 
or on temple pillars and prostrate columns, on seals 
and weights, and vases. The subject matter of these 
Inscriptions, like that of the X’lise of Cytus, could not 
fail to have been familiar to the Jews of the Bab)- 
lonian Provinces for reasons at which I have already 
hinted. ;\ntl what the great Iranian Inscriptions 
said, though few might actually read them in their 
letter, all officers of the King’s Government must 
certainly have known, for though they are extensive 
when regarded as Inscription, their literary com])ass 
is necessarily but small. 

Si/b/ect JJattcr of the Inscriptions : Extent of the 

Empire. 

Upon one (if them we have first of all the plainest 
and most exact details as to the extent of the l^ersian 
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sway in its relation to the expressions in Chronicles, 
lizra and Isaiah. We believe from the Biblical Edicts 
that the vast extent of the Domain of Cyrus was 
common talk with the leading Jews, because that 
of his Successor was siich, and we know this latter 
entirely aside from our mere belief, and with posi- 
tive certainty from the Behistun Inscriptions, the 
main contents of which must have been universally 
known to .'ill prominent people of the day as well 
as to those who practically witnessed their exe- 
cution. In fact these Inscriptions stand for us as an 
epitome of all the current historical political infor- 
mation of their period; and that is my chief point 
at this time just here in citing them. 1 lere is a 
full, or at least an approximately full list of all the 
nationalities under the sway of Cyrus’s near, though 
not immediate Successor. 


7'//r Jivipirr iu its Constiincnt l^arts. 

Behistun, I, V, (1. 13). »Thus saith Darayavaush 
(Darius) the King: These were the lands which fell 
to me: i)y the gr<acious will of Auram.azda I was 
their King, I’arsa (l^ersia), Uvaja (Susa) Babirush 
(Babylon), Athuni (Assyria), Arabaya (Arabia), Mu- 
draya (Egypt), tyaiy darayahya, those of the Sea 
(the Islands), .Sparda (Lydia (?)), Yauna (Ionia), iVlada 
(Media), Armina (Armenia), Katpatuka (Cappadocia), 
Barthava(Parthia), Zaraka(Drangiana), Ilaraiva (Aria), 
Uvarazmiya (Chorasmia), Bakhtrish (Baktria), Suguda 
(Sogdiana), Gadara (Gandara), Saka (Sythia), 'I'hatagush 
(Sattagidia(so)), llarauvatish (Arachosia), Maka (Me- 
kran), in aU twenty three nations... 'I'hrough the favour- 
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able will of Auramazda they became subject to 
me«. Here is a literal statement in almost business 
language. It is of great scientific importance, if 
only for the establishment of ancient geography. 
That list comprehends what most Persians would then 
have called the nrds et orbis, or all of it that signified. 

The Vase Inscription gave us only a few vague 
terms. Here we have a mighty catalogue which 
rests as the foundation stones of history upon the 
subject, and whose stately particulars beyond all 
doubt constituted the data for instruction upon the 
history of the limpire in every institute of learning, 
and it shows us also as convincingly that such in- 
formation was spread also in other ways in the 
time of the Predecessor, Cyrus. 

But we should especially note the close simil- 
arity of the religious formulas which accompany the 
expressions in the biblical edicts on the one side 
and those upon the tablets on the other. 

The Divine Sanciioii Claimed. 

».\11 the kingdoms of the earth hath the Lord 
»the (jod of Heaven given me,« this in this one 
place; and the list of almost the then known habi- 
table Earth on the other, with the words »‘ through 
»the might of Auramazda 1 became their King‘ <: 
■>When Auramazda saw this earth confused (or ‘in 
»war’) He delivered it over unto me«, NR.a,IV^(l. 3:2). 

In the same way we may treat the other ex- 
pressions in our valued Scriptures. »Thus said 
»the Lord to Cyrus whose right hand I have holden 
»to subdue nations before him, and to loose the 
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»loins of Kings.« How did the writers get at 
these ideas, so natural as they seem to us; for every 
romancer would have used such words with little 
care or limit. We have the question: »did this 
most interesting Biblical statement exist at all as 
the reported saying of Yahweh, the Lord, through 
his distinguished Prophet, at any approximately cor- 
responding date? Was the piissage indeed con- 
temporaneous w'ith lizra; and was it possible that 
it could be contemporaneous with him, or was it 
simply inserted later, and, as it were, spuriously 
into this place ?« Thaf it could have existed at the 
time of Cyrus we know' positively first from the 
Inscriptions w'hich carry on the C}Tus records, and 
from them alone. 

y’/zr Usnrf>atio}i of the false Bardiya: /. e. tf 
Siuerdes, and his Over th rote. 

We turn to further ] arts of them and w'e read, 
Behistun Inscription, A column, I, X (1. 26 ): »Thus 
»saith Darius the King: This is what was done by 
»me after 1 became King. One by the name of 
» Kambujiya (Cambyses) the son of Kuru (Cyrus) of 
»our family Wcis formerly king here. This Kambujiya 
»had a brother, Bardiya by name, of the s:mie 
:> father and of the same mother. Kambujiya (Cam- 
»byses) slew that Bardiya. When this happened the 
» people had had no know'ledge that Bardiya had 
»been slain. I’hereupon Kambujiya w'ent to I'-gypt, 
»and upon his departure the people revolted. The 
» Plotting Imposture (literally ‘the Lie’) made pro- 
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»iTress in the provinces, ;is well in Persia as in 
» Media also in the other provinces’ «. 

I, XI (1. 35)«. Thus saith Darius the King: After 
»that a certain man , a Magian of the name of Gau- 
»mata, revolted in Paishiyauvada in the neighbourhood 
»of a Mount Arakadrish. h'rom there he began. It was 
»in the month Viyakhna, on the 14 th day of the month 
»when he revolted. Thus he deceived the people: 
»T am Bardiya, son of Kuru, brother of Kambujiya’. 
» Thereupon the entire population revolted against 
» Kambujiya, Persia as well as Media and the other 
» provinces went over to him, Bardiya. He seized 
»the government in the month Garmapada on the 
» ninth day. I'hereupon Kambujiya died by his 
»own hand ‘. . . .< 

y'/zr S<'7'<rifv of (ianuiata and his fntiniidations, 

»'rhen Gaumata the Magian took Persia as 
'.>well as Media and the other provinces from Kam- 
^bujiya; he acted according to his own will; (that is to 
»say, he attained complete success); he became King.« 

1, XIII (1. 48). »Thus saith Darius the King: There 
>^was no one, neither I’ersian, nor Mede, nor any 
»of our family who wrested the Kingdom from Gau- 
»mata the Magian (God did not loose his loins) the 
» people feared him much (‘on account’) of his 
-'daring impetuosity He wished to put many to 
» death who had known the former Bardiya. For this 
» reason he wished to slay them, lest they should know 
»me that I am not Bardiya, the son of Kuru (Cyrus). <; 

’ See* Herodotus, who however reports this matter as if it were 
an accident. 

His fury, or cruelty (?) ; so Rawlinson andSp. ; \V. & B., sehr(?). 
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The PIra of Darim. 

1, XII (1. . 13 ', »Thus saith Darius the King: 
»The authorit}' which Claumata, the Mcvgian, seized 
; from Kambujiya (Cambyses) was from of old in 
; our family «. 

'Ilic Plot of ^hsasxinaiion and thr ^Iccrss/on. 

'->No one dared to utter a word concerning 

> ( iaumata the Magian till 1 came. I'hen I called 
:'On Auramazda for aid. Auramazda brought me 

> help. It was in the month llagayadish on the 

> tenth day; then I slew him and his principiil ad- 

> herents with a few men. There is a fortre.ss Sik- 
sayauvatish by name, in a region Nisaya by name 
»in Media; there I slew him, and took the Kingdom 
»from him. Though the gracious will of .Auhar- 
■■•mazda I became King. .;\uharmazda delivered the 
' Ivingdom to me . . .<; '. 

Pariiix fsfablislics /ns I'/ironr; Pretenders are 
subdued and executed. 

I, XVI (I.73). > 'rhus said Darius the King: When 
>/l had slain ( laumata the Magian, there was a man, 
» Atrina by name, a son of Upadarma " who arose in 
.Su.sa, (IJvaja): thus he spake: T am King in Susa’. 
» I hereon the inhabitants of Sasa revolted. lie was 
>King in .Sasa^-. 

1, XX’llI (1. 82 ). »Thereupon 1 sent my host to 


^ Koc.'ilJ more the word.', of the Chronicler, cited above, 

>:ill the kingdoms of the worlds hath the T..ord tlie God f»f Heaven, 
given me.« 

■’ So 'VVcissbach; ‘Upathirma'. 
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Susa: This ^Xtrina was bound in chains and 

^brought to me and I slew him« 

11, XXIV (1. 13 ). »Thus saith Darius the 
»l\.ing: A man Fravartish by name, a Mede, arose 
» against me in Media; thus said he to the people: 
»I am Khshathrita of the family of Uvakhshatra (so, 
»Uvakhshtra(?)): thereupon the Medish population that 
:>were in the Palace revolted (?) to that Fravartish. 
»Ile became King in Media«. 

II, XXV (1. 1 9 ). »Thus saith Darius the King : 'I'he- 
V Persian and Median host, which was with me was 
» small, thereupon I sent the Army, I'here was a 
» Persian, Vidarna by name, my servant; him I made 
»my commander-in-chief, and I ordered him: ‘ March 
» hence and smite that Median host that calls itself 
»not mine’, 'rhereupon Vidarna marched with the 
»host forth. As he entered Media there is a city, 
»Marush by name in Media. Here he delivered 
battle with the Medes. The commander of the 
sMedes did not presevere. Aununazda brought me 
>;ud; through the gracious will of .Xuramiizda the 
>:host of Vidarna smote that rebellious host right 
>'Sore. On the twenty-seventh day of the month 
-i'Anamaka was it. 

II, XXVI ( 1 . 29 ). »Thus saith Darius the King: 
■*(‘>\rmenia had revolted against him) I sent my 
» servant, Dadarshish by name, an Armenian, to 
». Armenia saying, to him: ‘March hence and smite 
'.^that rebellious army which does not call itself mine’. 
» Thereupon Dadarshish marched to Armenia, and 

^ Ht* seems to have exetiiled these offending Monarchs with his 
own haii(K. Was this however really meant? 
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:>the rebels assembled and marched agmnst him to 
» deliver b:ittle. There is a settlement Zuzza (? so) 
»by name in Armenia. There they delivered battle. 
»Auramazda brought me aid; through the gracious 
-S' will of Auramazda my host smote that rebellious 
»host right sore. On the eighth day of the month 
»Thuravahara it was that the battle was delivered. < 
II, XXVll (1. 37). »Thus saith Darius the King: 
»l''or the second time the rebels assembled to de- 
s liver battle against Dadarshish. There is a fortress, 
»Tigra by name in Armenia; there they delivered 
•-'battle. iKuramazda brought me aid. Through the 
>' gracious will of y\uramazda my host smote that 

> rebellious host right sore. On the i8th day of 

> the month 'Thuravahara was the battle delivered. « 

t’olumn 1\’ Behistun, (1. 31). »Thus saith Darius 
;> the King, what I have done, that was done through 
>.the gracious will of iXuramazda in all manner. 
>.'.Vfter I became King I delivered nineteen battles. 
» Through the favourable will of Auramazda, T took 
»prisoner nine kings. Gaumata, . . Atrina in Uvaja 
>-(.Susa) Nadi tabaira (Nidintu-bel) in Babylon, . . . 
>Martiya, a Persian (again) in Susa . . . T'ravartish 
»a Mede, . . . Chitrantakhma a Sagartian . . . Frada, 
; again a Magian, of Margiana, . . . Vahyazdata, a 
>. Persian, . . . Arakha, an Armenian. « 

IV, LII (1. 31). >'Thus saith Darius the King: 
>/These nine kings have I taken in those battles*. 
No wonder that Isaiah could venture to write of the 
predecessor as he did, for Cyrus out-did I.)arius, as we 
understand. We might almost hope that the record 
was exaggerated ; see Behistun 1 1, XXXI I (1. 73). >- Thus 
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»saith Darius the Ivinij; Fravartish was taken and 
•» brought to me. I cut oft' his nose, ears, and 1 
X cut out his tonjjue, and stabbed out his eyes. I le 
>\vas chained in my court; ;U1 men saw him, then 
■>l had him empaled in Tlay^matana (likbatana). 
»TIis principal adherents I imprisoned, and had them 
'> spitted in the fortress in Itkbatana.* 

Of Clhitrantakhma we have, Behistun 1 1, XXXI II 
(1. !S8): -/They took Chitftintakhma and broutjht him 
to me. Then 1 cut off his nose and ears and 
stabbed his eyes out. In my court he was chain- 
.ed; all men saw him; then I had him empaled in 
r Arbaira ( Ar bela.) <' 


T/ir current Oral Reports are justified. 

The hearsay which is supposed to have formed 
the substratum for all these expre.ssions of the i»reat 
Hebrew prophet or the Chroniclers is justified. It 
is absolutely sure at least that it could heive been 
contemporaneous with the events, and it is also 
probable to the last de^^ee that it weis so con- 
temporaneous. For these dicta from the Inscriptions 
must have summed up the principal items of all 
learned teachin;^, if not indeed of all school history 
throughout the United Nations; see above. The Jewish 
scholars knew many a copy of these records, if not 
indeed with absolute accuracy; and beyond a ques- 
tion they all referred to them and to similar state- 
ments made by Cyrus, or in his name, which 
statements were mates, so to express myself, without 
doubt, to the solitary specimen which we so 
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luckily have found. And though it may seem almost 
superfluous to prove such em eeusily conjectured fact 
as that the passages in Chronicles, Ezra, and Isaiah 
are genuine, and that thdr authors wrote them from 
widely current beliefs founded upon documents, yet 
it is never so well to despise anything whatsoever 
in a cause like this; and the substantiation of this 
fact assists the substantiation of that other which T 
have named, and of still others which I hope to state. 

PJ //// regard to BabyIo)i. 

W'e have :i]so from these Inscriptions a >vcl- 
come w'ord of corroboration with regard to Cynis 
and at Babylon; that is to say, unless we think an 
Inscription engraved upon a mountain side is of 
less importance than one cut on a portable clay 
vase, or indeed of less importance than a book! 
The Cyrus vase describes the capture of the great 
City; see also the historians; but the \^ase might 
conceivably be spurious as we must not forget, and 
the historians false. It is far le.ss conceiv«able how- 
ever that Darius should falsif}^ wholesale upon 
these tablets, or that others should have forged his 
name in such a place; see above. 

'I'he Cyrus Vase declares that Babylon was 
taken, and by t^yrus; so Isaiah also imjdies, not 
naming the fact however. But from Behistiln we 
become eibsolutely certain of it. It belonged to the 
itmpire before Darius, and he, Darius, retook it, tis 
we shall see. And indeed he seems to have re-taken it 
more than once. This proves that it was a part of 
Cyrus’ conquests, for Cambyses did little in that 
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direction; and so it corroborates the Qay Vase, 
as well as the statements of the Greeks. 

The passage in its detail is as follows: Be- 
histtin I, XVI ( 1 . 77): »Thus saith Darius the King: 
X There was a Babylonian, Naditabaira (Nidintu- 
»Bel by name, the son of Anaira’s (Aniri’) he re- 
xvolted in Babylon. Thus he lied to the people: 
>;1 am Nabukudracara (Nebukadrezar), the son of 
»Nabunaita (Nabuna’id). Thereupon the entire Baby- 
» Ionian population went over to him. He seized 
»the government in Babylon <;. 

I, XVI II (1.83). »Thus saith Darius the King: 
» Thereupon 1 went to Babylon against that Nidintu- 
xBel who called himself Nebukadrezar. The army 
>. of Nidintu-Bel held the Tigris. I'here he planted 
» himself, and was also by the vessels (Sp. ‘in 
>• boats ’ (?)). Thereupon I divided my army into 
■' two parts '. . . . i\uramazda brought me help. 
?> Through the favourable will of Auramazda we 
.'■crossed the 'Tigris, and 1 smote that host of Ni- 
>vdintu-Bel at will. It wiis on the 26th day of the 
» month Atnyadiya that we delivered battle. (19) 
s'Thus saith Darius the King: Thereupon I drew 
« toward Babylon (itself). Before 1 arrived at Baby- 
>'lon there is a city called Zazana (Zazannu) on 
>;the Ufratau (liuphrates). There was that Nidintu- 
'>Bel, who called himself Nebukadrezar. He had gone 
» there with his army to deliver battle against me. 

* So at least W., & B. . better than Sp. \s useful explanation 
W. S: B. conjecturally reading Madyakauva, Sp. has — makawa. \V. & B, 
retid usabarim akunavam aniyahya aspa patyanayam. ‘One part 1 mount- 

ed on eamels, I provided horses for the other:* **. 
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» Thereupon we delivered battle. Auramazda brought 
»me aid; through the gracious will of Auramazda I 
» smote that host right sore. The enemy was driven 
»into the water the water carried him forth. On 
»the second day of the month Anamaka it was 
»vvhen we delivered battle. « 

20 Behistun II, XX ( 1 . i) »Thus saith Darius 
»the King: thereupon (Naiditabaira (Nidintu-Bel) 
»went with a few horsemen to Babylon (itself); 
» through the gracious will of Auramazda I took 
» Babylon and that Nidintu-Bel, and I slew him in 
» Babylon. « Surely the Isaiah of the period might 
venture to write as he did, for he must have had 
in his mind’s eye similar records, if he was not actu- 
ally citing parts of these. Replicas of the con- 
tents of every Inscription of course abounded on 
every side, tvs well as oral reports. And here conies 
in once more what I think is plainly deducible from 
the facts, which is that earlier Inscripions, if they 
were made at iill, must have been modelled upon 
forms like those surviving to us, for those of Xerxes 
(B. C. 485 — 463) are exactly uniform with those of 
Darius (about B. C. 521 — 485), those of Artaxerxes 
the II, 404 — 358 with those of Xerxes, while those 
of Artaxerxes III (B. C. 358 (?) — 338 (?)) have still 
fuller sections of identical phraseology. 

Isaiah does not mention Babylon here indeed, 
but his words are unmistakeable at this most strik- 
ing place. ‘Babylon’ was a ringing word with 
exiles, to some of them, the commonest of painful 
thoughts. He says ‘the gates’, but he never thought 


in time f)f flood? 
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to name the place The very essential increment 
which the above adds to the foundations of our 
knowledge needs hardly to be shown. 

Section XI. 

Objections Recalled and AmpUfied. 

But objections must not only be met, they 
should be recalled, and where not otherwise reported; 
they must be constructed and suggested; and this 
even where they are not actually vital. Is it con- 
ceivable, so some of my Jewish or Christian readers 
might inquire, that a gentile Monarch could at all 
harbour in his mind such lofty conceptions as we 
see expressed as well in the Scripture texts as 
in the Vase writing? 

To answer this we must inquire exhaustively 
into the interior character of Cyrus's Religion. 
What was then the nature of his CiodP, in theory 
at least and losing sight of the ferocious deeds done 
either by Himself or byllis adherents in Ilis name. 


XIa. 

The (jod of Cyrns and of Darius as He is described 
Kpon the Tablets. Elolfe Hash shdviay ini is Devd. 

And here we come at once upon an item which 
is of some technical interest, if not indeed of a 
startling character, for it may well afford us that 
internal evidence which is so precious to a serious 
critic. It may help us to prove that the real 
author of the professed Cdict in Chronicles and 

‘ In Daniel we have it: see also v. 31. 
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in Ezra was indeed not a Semitic scribe patching up 
a falsified report, but an Aryan man, as the text 
asserts. The expression with which both Cyrus, 
and Artaxerxes after him, there designates the 
Israelitish Yaweh iilohim is, according to our Hebrew 
Texts, »the God of Heaven*, Elohe Hashshamayim. 
But the name points at once to the one signal word 
for God among the great masses of Indo-germanic 
human beings. What is »the God of Heaven* but 
•>the Heaven-God «, the Devd *?, the most marked 
word of the sort in the entire Aryan speech. 
'>God of Heaven* indeed occurs elsewhere in the 
Scriptures and is put into the mouths of Semites in 
Ezra, Jonah, and Nehemiah; and these are post- 
exilic. Is not the 136th Psalm post-exilic as well? 
At all events the term is mostly exilic and post-exilic, 
and it may well have later insinuated its way into 
some of those passages which were themselves really 
ante-exilic. The cast of the words may indeed have 
been an accident, but I say that there is a very 
serious percentage of probability that what I have 
suggested is indeed the truth. The words »God of 
Heaven* may very possibly add a weighty item to 
the details which go to prove the deeply pervading 
truth of the Chronicler. He may well have heard 
that Cyrus’s native God was Devii, »He of the Shin- 
ing Sky*. 


* I allude elsewhere to the fact that the Zoroastrian Iranians 
abandoned this name fc^r God, making it in fact a name for »Demon« . 
but they too beyond a question once used it f)riginally for the happy 
spiritual Beings of the Heavenly world. 
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XI b. 

Ahura Mazda ( Auraviazda). 

Who then, on the other hand was this »God 
of Heaven « in His definitive Iranian name? Or rather 
what is the meaning of this latter? 

As this treatise may of course be read by 
some who have no experience at all in this lin- 
guistic question, I have to say here that the name 
»Auramazda« would be a very worthy title in- 
deed for any nation to use for its supreme revered 
Divinity. 


The j\[eaninff of the Name. 

Ahura is Indian Asura, a word for fxod, but 
conveying in the Gathic, more of the meaning » Lord«. 
As to » Mazda « I would not insist too urgently here 
upon my own once and indeed still preferred solu- 
tion of it as »the Great Creators:, for my colleagues 
generally prefer referring the last part of it to a 
word for »wise«. The Lord »the Wise One« 

Whichever view we choose, the name is pre- 
eminently appropriate, even for the most devout of 
populations to sanction, and to revere. In some re- 
spects it is superior even to the Jewish Yahweh 
Elohim. 


^ I object to the inodcrnc bound of the »Wise One«. »"Wisdom« 
is not at all so natural as an early concept; It sounds to me highly 
rigid, sclf-conscious, and factitious. The idea of Wisdom x was lir'^t 
reported by Neryosangh, who however saw the meaning > Greats in 
»Maz-«. I personally hold to another !Mazda — '>wisdom« as a feminine. 
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Anthropomorphic Imagery and Plurality are not 
Important as Objections. 

The figurative allusions to both are fortu- 
nately not such serious considerations as to need 
to be brought up in our counter-criticisms. We have 
no need to dwell upon »the Lord God walking in his 
garden*, etc. on the one hand; for if not the Aura- 
mazda of the Inscriptions, then at least the Ahura 
IVIazda of the late Avesta is anthropomorphic enough 
indeed at times, though never is this the case wth 
the original conception of Him as we have it in the 
Gathas 

Ahura Jfazda seldom if erer in the Plural Number. 

The name Auramazda (with Darius), was to 
begin with, obviously not a plural » Other gods* 
are indeed mentioned, but it was Auramazda alone 
who was really intended to be thought to be 
'•Supreme*. But to pass beyond the question of the 
meaning of the name. 


XI c. 

Creative Energy as His attribute. 

In one place in our Isaiah, to return continu- 
ally to our Biblical lidicts, the Inscriptions again 

^ The truly astonibliiiig rhetorical atldr esses to Ahura in Yasna 
XLIV, were later rather naturally regarded as the interrogatories of an 
actual conference between Ahura and Zarathushtra, I think, however, 
inaccurately. There is ht.wever an expression in Y. XXXTI, which 
looks like a prayer for a vision in which the saint should behold his 
Deity and confer with him after the manner of Moses. 

“ See Elohim. Ahura is no plural, nor is Mazda, though either 
might be dual.«, not however with singular verbs. 
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seem actually borne in mind in their substance at 
least, if not in their letter, for, speaking in the 
name of Yahweh Elohim, he has: »Ask of me con- 
cerning my sons and the work of my hands; com- 
»mand ye me. I have made the earth and created 
»man upon it. I, even my hands, have stretched 
»out the heavens. « To this the Dariiis Inscription, 
echoing, as we are radically sure, the faith of Cyrus, 
answers as a sort of reaffirmation: »A great God 
»is Ahura Mazda who made this earth and yon 
» heaven, who made man.« So with singular iter- 
ation in many places scores of years apart. The 
terms are curt ; but remember that they were 
laboriously produced with difficulty, indeed at every 
disadvantage; see above. 


XI d. 

Providential Designations. 

The God of Cyrus in a true biblical sense 
was represented in the Scriptures as concerned 
immediately with the affairs of His servant. Is this 
again out of all analogy and an accident?: »For 
»this cause (it is written) have I raised thee up for 
>;to make My power known. « Was this again pure 
folly, a mere rude thrusting of Israelitish religious 
concepts bodily into the public life of Persia, a 
flattery which neither Cyrus, nor Darius so soon 
after him, could even have understood? Far from it. 
As we continue to read, not only did the God of 
Cyrus’s near Successor »make this earth and yon 
heaven and man« , but he watched over the destiny 
of His creature; and the Inscriptions state a far- 
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reaching and indeed supreme doctrine when they 
add that God created »civiKsation«, so I would prefer 
to render the word For Darius at once follows up 
his statement with a direct application of this gra- 
cious power of (jod to himself and to his political 
system and adherents. »A great god is Auramazda 
»who made civilization for man, and who made 
» Darius King; and (therefore, so he evidently im- 
» plies, therefore) I am Darius the great (meaning 
»‘the supreme’) iving, the ICing of kings the King 
»of lands of many tribes, the King of this great 
» earth « ® (because, as we may well supply, Aura- 
mazda made it). 

Ten times in the course of these necessarily 
so short Inscriptions, and at intervals separated by 
many years, this statement is repeated; and natur- 
iilly the sculptors would not waste their elaborately 
chiselled words. 

The cissertion was a Formula of the utmost 
sanctity *; and it suggested a real monotheism in 
worship cis the essential condition of national suc- 
cess and also of the very validity of the royal title, 
as » divine by right«. Darius was King of all the 
lands simply because God who created them made 
him so, as he believed, and as he so fervently 
asserted. 

‘ Others rentier the word merely >happiness«, or ^abnndance of 
good things'' wliich latter seems to me to convey an idea rather loo Hat 
ever to have had a place on the Inscriptions; yet even this, if tlie 
proper literal meaning must be understood, is in a wide sense, >t>ptimism". 

* Remember the 23 Lands beneath him. 

’’ Practically true, for he ruled the greater ])art of the to him 
known civilised world, a kind of Eastern Hemisphere. 

^ Commt)nplace itself becomes tragic or sublime upon these columns. 
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» As Auramazda created this great earth He gave 
it over to me« ; so he reasserts, with what seems 
to us to be a fine insanity, but with what is pre- 
cisely in accordance with the Book of Ezra and the 
Chronicles, accrediting indeed their extraordinary 
remarks about the man next but one before this 
Darius in the line; »//<? . . . has made me Iving«. 

The Divine Providential Support was Continuous, 
and never Intermittent. 

Nor was there any intermission in the support 
of his Divine Patron. He was at no crisis left with his 
mere title conferred upon him and with his work in its 
detail set before him. Auramazda » brought him 
aid<-, <us he states, at every conceivable juncture. 
And if ever a true word was spoken by a devout 
affirmer, it was just this last when the great 
Organiser slowly spoke out to his penman what 
he wished to be made perpetual upon the selected 
places upon the tablets. 

His Work was Organisation and Rc-organisation. 

» Through the grace of Auramazda, have 1 
placed this earth in order « he declares imperially, 
though not imperiously. And in using the words 
»this earth «, he hardly meant »this land« alone, 
but more probably he seriously thought of 
what the Romans did when they spoke of the 
‘City and the Orb’; see elsewhere. And 70/10 that 
kno7os 7ohat he accomplished can deny that he 7vas 
simply stating 7vhat 7vas a pre-eminent trtith? 
In fact some might almost suppose him to have 
been unequalled as an originator (considering his 
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time and his circumstances) in the entire line 
of previous or indeed of subsequent history. (He or 
his Successor(?), even dug a Suez Canal, as we have 
much right to believe, or at least he began one, 
and that if not exactly at the Isthmus, yet not so 
far away from it; see the Suez Inscription ’). 

The nature of this Aryan Deity, even as it is 
only in so far laid open to us, already vindicates 
the expressions of our Bibles, and shows their origin. 

»A11 the Kingdoms of the earth hath Yahweh, 
»the (lod of Heaven, given to me'<, was then no 
impossibility at all with Cyrus, for Darius his near 
successor has left almost, if not actually, its equi- 
valent cut upon the rocks, and his successors in 
their turn repeated these startling assertions upon 
the walls of palaces and upon temple columns *; and, 
as I hope to show before I finish, there is every 
rccison to suppose that Ezra vveis really aware of 
these same facts. And this interlacing of ideas which 
exists in the religious conceptions of the two 
nations, the Iranian and the Jewish, even in so far 
alone as we have expounded it, may well have 
established a certain harmony of motives; that is to 
say, a kind of mutual national good-will between 
the two. 

For certainly the extraordinary devotion of the 
Hebrew writers to these Persian Kings needs more 
than mere fear or selfish eagerness to account for it. 

Such was in general and in the first rough 

^ The Darius there claims to be the son of Hystaspes; j oisibly 
however a Darius Nothus took on the Title J^^son of H.<. I should add 
however that most critics simply accept thcac statement of the Inscription. 

I will return later to this. 
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outlines of a statement, the nature of the God 
whom Cyrus worshipped as shown in the Inscrip- 
tions of his near, but not immediate. Successor, as 
also in those of his later followers and such was 
the close affinity of this Deity to the Yahweh Elohim 
of the Jews. 

Section Xll. 

The Consideration of Objections Resumed and 
Carried further. 

Dissimilar i ties. 

Distinctions should be freely made. 

But it will be only honest to pause here once 
more, and to discuss a serious modification which 
presents itself amidst the detailed considerations in 
our argument: and which also, so far as religious 
sympathy may be involved, oflers an especially great 
objection. What I have to present now is indeed an 
obstacle only to the acceptance of a sentimental sym- 
pathy between the two Religions, the Jewish and 
the Iranian, while my proper biisiness is to establish 
simply a practical Interchange of Ideas between 
them, and not at all so necessarily a religious sym- 
pathy. Yet it is sufficiently obvious that an inter- 
change of ideas is far more probable between two 
nations in cases where a community of religious 
feeling also exists; for the bitterness of controversy 
among those alone capable of it, that is to say, 
among the intellectual leaders of the people, would 
have done all that it was possible to do to keep 

' I must return to this subject later on, developing it. 
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a knowledge of the rival Theory from the 
apprehensions of the masses. When therefore 
anything presents itself which shows that there 
existed a bar, however slight or serious, to such a 
community in religious feeling between the two 
politically allied races, there that something con- 
stitutes a hindrance to the opinion that there existed 
between them also such a community of ideas as 
I am endeavouring to prove, and which are in them- 
selves conceptions altogether independent of mere sen- 
timent. I refer to an element in the inferable doctrine 
of Cyrus which is of a marked character indeed. 

XII a. 

The Objection, a pointed Difference and a Retraction, 

As we examine the curious texts of Isaiah XLIV-V, 
the Prophet seems to us to be really under an 
apprehension that he may have gone too far in his 
so flattering assertions in regard to the Great Per- 
sian Restorer of his People, and to be hastening to 
make himself once more secure. And there was 
little wonder, we may add, that he should not have 
delayed to make his chief motive prominent. P'or 
it was not to be understood, so he implied, that 
these astonishing expressions ‘ were to be put on 
record for any unpatriotic or religiously unworthy 
purpose, surrendering the precedence of his own 
sacred national Deity even to such a »God of 
Heaven<'- cis Auramazda. »A11 this was done«, he is 
careful to explain, »that thou (Cyrus) may’st know 
that T am the Lord (V'ahweh) which call thee by thy 

^ See above. 
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names, (not alone » thy God of Heaven «) but »even 
the God of Israel. 


XII b. 

Antithesis is Present. 

Here we have evidently an antithesis ; for 
what else could the Prophet have meant in address- 
ing a Gentile Ruler with such a significant exaltation 
of the God of Israel? The terms form a distinct 
protest against the too pronounced assertion of any 
claim on the part of Cyrus for his Deva(?) God 
of Heaven, the Auramazda whom Cyrus’s Successor in- 
deed so gloriously names as having placed within 
his power the twenty- three great nations which 
included half of the tO him then known habitable earth, 
or even the greater part of it, ‘the God who 
made this Earth and »yon Heaven « while »all the 
nations of the Earth « expresses the subject matter 
in the Jewish records; see above. It was as if 
Isaiah had said, as in the name of the Author of 
his inspiration: »This Cyrus must not assume too 
much upon these recognitions which I am express- 
ing, most decisive though they be. These signal 
words of my Prophet must not detract from the act of 
our omnipotent Yahweh Elohim. An especiad reason 
exists for this His interference. It was »for Jacob 
my servant’s sake and for Israel my chosen «, that 
He, Yahweh, says thus and now to him, Cyrus: »I 
have called thee by thy name. (And this in spite 
of the words of your Auramazda *, »God ofHeaven«, 

^ Urgent Probability enforces the duty of these allusions. Even 
Possibility alone demands suggestions. How else can historical science 
make its way in discovery? 
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to you«); »I, Yahweh Elohim, have surnamed thee, 
though thou hast not known Me, (so, by these 
words, superseding all claims of Him your Aura- 
mazda‘ whom you have worshipped «). This seems to 
be a » retraction « indeed, as we recall the terms of 
the Chronicler, which were these: » Yahweh stirred 
up the spirit of Cyrus «. It, this modification on 
the part of the later Isaiah, seems to me to mean: 
»Be not too confident in that God whom we our- 
selves have come so near to recognise \ Thou hast 
known Him indeed; but He is but an imperfect 
revelation of Myself ^ I am the Yahweh and beside 
Me there is none else«. 

Mntnal Exchisivcncss is the Rule in all Technical 
Religimis Diction. 

This is all very natural as against the claims 
of any foreign God whomsoever; and it is pretty 
nearly identical with what Darius himself would most 
emphatically have reciprocated against any God or 
godling who asserted for himself the slightest claim 
to supremacy, domineering as such a supremacy 
must necessarily have been. 


^ I Distinction Surpassing most ^ biologies. 

But what shall we say to the following: »I form 
the light and create darkness, I make peace and create 
evil; I am Yahweh, that doeth all these things«? 


^ Such possible connections of ideas possess imperati\e claims to 
be mentioned; sec above. 
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What is the meaning of this? Or has it any special 
intelligible meaning at all? Is it anything beyond a 
mere flat assertion that ‘the Lord’ ‘made all things’; 
‘good’ and ‘evil’. It woxild indeed sound strange 
enough to us that the ‘Scriptures’ should present any 
such a proposition here as an abstract discussion, even 
one concerning »the origin of evil«, and we should 
view such a supposed discovery with a suspicion almost 
sardonic. And if the passage, with its bearings, were 
at all of the ordinary type, we should not hesitate 
for a moment to discard the possibility of any refer- 
ence to such profound interior distinctions. Yet the 
whole matter when viewed in connection with one great 
characteristic of a certiiin Religion, becomes peculiar 
to the last degree. What then at least, let us ask, 
may it />ossid/y have meant, or we may at once 
make bold to say »what dicl it probably mean?« 

Section XIII. 

The Doctrine of Isaiah XTV, i — 7. 

As i have said above, it hcis long been thought 
by some expositors that the words meant exactly 
what they seem to mean, although I am at this 
moment not able to state who those expounders 
precisely were '. That is to say, the opinion has 
long been held that they assert the claim that 
Yahweh was empowered to control »evil« in its 
entire mass and for the reason that He » created « 
it, whereas the words imply that the God of Cyrus 

’ I apologise for this neglect; but the critical reader will easily 
see that, it is an omission rather technical than fundamental. 
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was bereft of this function. But where could such 
an idea have come from?; and is it indeed, let us 
doubt once more again, any especial idea at all? Or 
is it the result of a fortuitous concourse of syllables? 

We should say at the first glance that the 
passage probably meant nothing more; see above; 
than to assert that »the Almighty controlled the 
misfortunes of Mis saints as well as those of their 
opponents, the wicked «. 

But upon more careful examination such an 
hypothesis vanishes at least as an opinion, which 
excludes the possibility of other elements; and it is to 
be rejected as not being the most probable solution of 
these extraordinary statements. For we discover that 
they refer to something which is distinctly technical, 
significant to the last degree, historical, contem- 
poraneous, and extremely notorious. 

Where is the Doctrine e/seivhere to be traced * 

We may indeed search both the Inscriptions and 
the Scriptures throughout, and yet get no further 
answer. But another witness arises once more upon 
the scene to explain the doubtful language of the 
Prophet. The curious words express a doctrine of 
Dualism, not indeed such a dualism as exists 
between nature and a transcendent »God« with 
Plato and his set ’, but a simpler and a downright 
» Two-god « view. 


^ Properly first suggested by Anaxagoras ; see above. 
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XII I a. 

Dualism in its Fullest sense more Closely Analised. 

But what was this Dualism in its interior character- 
istics? Let us treat the doctrine for a moment as 
if it were an entirely new one to us, and' quite 
aside from all question as to its presence in or ab- 
sence from the text of Isaiah from which I have 
quoted. 

The Especial Characteristic of such a Doctrine. 

It seems certainly to have been, in its de- 
finitive and formulated shape, one of the boldest 
and most singular suggestions that had ever been 
formulated, and aside from its theosophic elements, 
one of the most profound. 

The two Foci of Ideas; Good and Evil Elements 
were sifted, and Multiplicities avoided. 

It was a scheme which focussed all the evil in- 
fluences or personal forces in the Universe on the one 
side and all the good ones on the other, instead of 
frittering the great thought of » universal conflict« 
away by leaving its elements an unsifted tangle of 
never-ending wranglings among a multitude of Gods 
and godlets. And it emphatically objected to see- 
ing »all things « so hopelessly involved ^ in con- 
fusion and antagonism as they are, while those thus 
believing in such a confusion should yet hold at 
this same time to the doctrine that those same con- 

* The gumezeshn (i. e. >lhe inixing«) was abhorrent to Zoroabtrian 
inblLncts even in the later literature. 
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fused and mutually antagonistic elements were 
the product of One universally Supreme and un- 
changeably »good« Creator. This our Dualism 
ivs now considered would hear nothing whatsoever 
of. It coolly announced that there were huo 
Origii'.al Forces in the Universe which were 
wholly antagonistic the one to the other; and it 
implied a sharp denial that there was any One 
Supreme Being who was half- evil and half- good. 
The good Deity not only (/id not, but He rojt/d 
not, create ‘evil’, which was the work of a separate 
Cause. There were two separated and original 
F'orces contending together in the commingled mass 
of existing things, the one wholly good and the 
other wholly evil; and they were also personal; 
there toere hvo First Spirits. And this hypothesis 
becc'une notoriously recognised in history later; and 
it is very familiar in its results to us all as critics '. 

If this he indeed the secret of Isaiah’s texts, then 
we have a statement of doctrine in our Biblical 
piissage which could not well be surpassed in its 
interest or importance. But where did it come from? 
and by what means was it communicated? The first 
question hardly needs to be answered; but the 
rejoinder should be made at once: »Have we not 
a better certified source for it?« 


^ It was reproduced notoriously in Gnf>sUcisni, or in some seLt‘^ 
oi it, and also by the Manichaeans. Cp. the Christian Satan. 


18 
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Was not an Assyrian Dualism the Source of Isaiah's 

idea* 

We have welcomed the Iranian Inscriptions tis 
a means to assist ns in our conscientious attempts 
to understand the Bible, for they evidently prove even 
to the profoundest sceptic that the drama depicted 
in the Jewish books had indeed a background that 
was real, and they have shown us beyond all ques- 
tion that there actually existed a Religion believed in 
by Cyrus which corresponded up to a certain point 
with what the annalists make Cyrus say. But, if 
such a dualism were seriously present in the thoughts 
of the Author of Isaiah XLV, was not its source 
Assyria? iis that ancient country takes precedence 
at least in the matter of dates, 

7\ssyriologists most properly put forward the 
vague dualism which appears upon the Inscriptions 
which they have so laboriously studied, and, to some 
extent, have so ably succeeded in explaining. But with 
all earnest sympathy with their arduous work and 
its brilliant results, both they and 1 would class 
that dualism of that ancient covintry with the great 
mass of .such like doctrine scattered everywhere. 

It is most certainly a significant point, if in- 
deed it be thoroughly made out, that the Bab)'- 
lonians could never arrive at one single original 
principle ^ ./Vnd to my mind the two principles 
» water « and » chaos « are most engaging. But they 
(Apsu and Tyamat) become at the next step the 
symbol of » sexual union «, and the » conflict « proper 

‘ See Jastrow, p. 412, fl»;. 
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only begfins with the advent of the later Gods, their 
product. The first two of the » three classes of 
» deities each consist of a pair, while the third is 
»the well-known Triad of the old Babylonian theo- 
»logy, Anu, Bel and Ka . . .« On a certain tablet 
ten pairs of Gods are enumerated. To each one 
»an associate is given in accord with the established 
» doctrine of duality (!) that characterises the more 
» advanced of the ancient Semitic cults in general. « 

'rhis has indeed the greatest interest and value 
in itself considered, but what has it in any conceivable 
sense to do with our present question? That »pairing« 
is totally dissimilar to either a philosophical or even to 
a mythiccil dualism. Valuable as I again cheerfully 
admit such a » dualism « as this to be, we Ccin find 
it everywhere. There is not a cult which has ever 
been known which does not possess similar traces 
of this familiar feature. All forms of faith group 
good and evil gods on opposing sides. If we had 
nothing else but this, we should indeed have to be 
content with it; but here we are seeking something 
definite, pronounced and plain, a great historical 
intellectual circumstance. 

Was it Achaemeuidn f 

As for the Iranian Achaemenian dualism, we can 

only indirectly and by inference claim it as the source 

of these ideas expressed in the language of Isaiah. 

Darius names indeed a devilish personified abstraction, 

the »drauga«; and he reiterates in thunder tones his 

detestation of his (?) work, using it as the substance 

of a verb ‘denominative’ (adurujiya); but where is 

there any hint whatsoever that his Auramazda did 

18 * 
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not « create evil«, or could not have created it, if 
He had so willed, or that there existed any other 
uncreated source of it, on the Inscriptions; and 
what right have we as yet to postulate such a 
limitation of Auramazda s power as there expressed ? 

To find such an idea we must turn to a still 
sublimer (if yet more painful) theory than any which 
we can critically report as being positively present 
in the terms of the Inscriptions, and that to one 
which, as I hope to prove, is closely related to 
those sculptured pieces, and which is almost built up 
upon the sought-for concept, both in the structure of 
its foundations and in the completion of its fuller frame. 

XI Hb. 

against both yissyna and the Achaenienids 
consider the Avesta. 

Our Avesta is the only surviving system any- 
where which has any original bearing upon the 
subject. That is to say, it is the only lore of the 
needed antiquity and of a distinctly religious cast *, 
which throws light upon the expressions in Isaiah’s 
texts. Its God is the Auramazda of the Inscriptions, 
though in an older and verbally separated form; and 
its Demon is on the other hand the evil God, who, 
as Isaiah feared, might wrest from Yahweh the sad 
prerogative referred to 

^ Not only did Heraclitus <leal in a duali.sin (within a Monism) 
later, but the very Platonic scheme is such (see above), the transcendanl 
God being essentially divided from existing substance; but unless we 
personify both this ^being« and -^non-existent^ God on the one side and 
>» inert « matter on the other, the dualism of the Academy is not Zoro- 
astrian. We have in the Avesta a wholly Good God on the one side 
and a wholly evil One on the other; see Y. 45, 2. 

* That of being in any original sense '>the author of evib^. 
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The Dualism which we have supposed to be 
referred to by the later Isaiah, and which is not 
traceable upon either the Assyrian or the Achae- 
menian Inscriptions is familiar to us all as owing 
its real origin to those singular fragments which 
under the name of »Gathas« are .so valuable a 
heritage to the intellectual religious history of man. 
The actual name of the fell Creator of all evil is 
not so important to us as the fact that He exists. 
Still it has its value. 


XII I c. 

Angra Mainyii,. 

Angra Main)ru was the »evil« or » torturing 
Spirit «. In the later forms of Zoroastrianism, and 
even in the later, but still genuine, Avesta the ideas 
become overgrown with the weeds of myth; but in 
the older and original Avesta they are hard and 
clear. These ancient pieces, if reason does not 
belie itself, are of earlier date than the Inscriptions ; 
and they are of such a character as to introduce 
us at once to great thoughts. In them we have 
an actually definitive statement of the concept under 
questioii which we only gain by inference from 
other sources. 

7' he Interior of the A I at ter. 

That severe question which, though it may not 
always be put into words, must yet be ever present 
where capable men engage in speculative reflection ’ 
not only existed as a problem among the people 

^ The origin of evil. 
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who first heard theGathas cheinted, but it was ob- 
viously to them the underlying thought; and it led 
them to a conclusion at once astounding and en- 
lightening. 

It is not indeed stated in techniced terms 
because the Gathas, as their name implies, were 
metrical hymns, and in a secondary sense intended 
for the people. 

Xlll.d. 

77ir Origin of ihr Distinctions again more 
Ctosclv Considered. 

For ages groups or hosts of unseen evil beings 
had been believed in and reported, but nowhere, 
so far at least as my information extends, had any 
such definite statements with reference to the su]> 
posed facts involved been made before the date of 
these hymns with their now long lost companions. 

I'here were Gods in plenty which were »goodish«, 
but who sometimes erred immoderately, and there 
were some evil Gods who were at intervals capable 
of better things, but where was the God ever good? 
(there of course I except the modern view of a 
Supreme Deity). And with this where is the descrip- 
tion of One pre-eminent Being ever evil, so much 
as bruited ‘ at the dates involved, these supposed 
Deities being also »twin« concepts. 

The God of the Inscriptions >; created the 
heavens and the earth, man, and civilisation for 
him«; and beside Him there was no deity, great or 
little, on those columns who could compare with 

’ The doctrine of Mam does imt intervene here, as it was ex- 
tremely late. 
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Him as to this function; but whatever else He made, 
His creative energy paused at one dire juncture 
which was unhappily the second great circumstance 
in the existing Universe. If we can connect the 
Theology of the Inscriptions with that of the Avesta, 
He, the Auramazda of the Inscriptions, had nothing 
to do with the source of either the lesser or the 
supreme agonies which we suffer or inflict. 

He did not create Evil. 

I'his great attempt to save the honour of our 
("rod for us modified the first formula which attri- 
buted » creation « to Him, and this with an antithesis 
which, when we soberly appreciate it, becomes 
immense. 

The Maker of Heaven and liarth, of man and 
his culture, was not Alone in a supreme activity 
during the great originating actions. 

Blasphemous as the tone of it may sound to 
some of us in the West and to the orthodox every- 
w’here (if indeed it does not seem to some of us 
to be ridiculous), it is still none the less maintained as 
if self-evident »There were indeed Tvoo First Spirits, 
»a better, they two and evil, as to thought, as to 
»word, as to deed. And when these Two Spirits 
»came together they made life and non-life, and how 
>the world at the last shall be ordered, for the 
> saints (in the end) the Best Mind, but for the 
» faithless the worse mental state . . .« ' r\nd the 

* See Gathas, 1892 — 94, pp. 40, 41, pp. 220, 221; pp. 435 — 44 * J 
p. 540, New Edition, English Verbatim, etc., 1900, p. 40 — 43. 
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better One had no share in either originatinij or 
permitting the more painful of these two alternatives. 

Xlll.e. 

JFas the Doctrine merely Academic f. 

But was not this a mere jugglery of thought 
worked out by dreamy doctrinaires, iind vaguely 
held by a few vain hearers under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, and for short periods of time? There 
IS every reason to believe that it was held most 
seriously by hundreds of thmisands at least, if not 
by millions ‘ throughout a large part of a great 
Empire, and for successive generations. And in 
every one of these epochs highly gifted men came 
doubtless to the fore in those early centuries, - 
and such as these n.ust have grasped the whole 
intellectual situation and felt themselves deeply stir- 
red by the character of the idea h Popularly 
the external features of the theory degenerated with 
the passing-un of time, as of course they were 
nec&ssitated to do till they finally became the fami- 
liar hypothesis of a God and a I )evil with the latter 
thoroughly subordinated. But the case which the 
Babylonian Isaiah refers to was not originally that. 
»I make light and create darkness; I make peace 
and create evil« was levelled at no » Satan « how'- 
ever promoted. y\ Rival God wiis thought o'. 


^ Not that the bulk of the masses had any interior nnder- 
slanding of it, or of anything else of the kind. 

® JUaI as the disciples of Mani were later moved by similar 
considerations. 
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And much as this may shock us, we must 
look closer into the interior of the question, not 
recoiling from the recognition of possible elements 
of great value in it, how'ever false we may believe 
it on the whole to be. 


XIV. 

Dnalism ivcighed. 

There is no doubt whatsoever that between 
the CDlossal errors, real or supposed, of such a 
scheme there arose a column of imperishable truth. 

The Depth of the preat 7'hcoty. 

/Vside from all recognition of personalities, real, 
or supposititious, who does not see that generalising 
ideas of a searciiing nature began to form themselves 
within the minds of those who created the be- 
ginnings of such a theory, and this from a deeply 
seated underlying necessity of tiie Ccise 

Could such minds as those of Zarathushtra and 
his comrades have avoided a vague consciousness 
of the one ever indispensable necessity which lay 
beneath it all; see also above. 

Did he not personally and palpably feol what 
we all now so clearly see to be the truly awful 
fact, which is that discord is necessarily inherent 
between all consciously existing things, the clash of 
opposing forces being inevitably heard in a freed 
antagonism out of which ferocity with its miseries 
must inevitably arise, but with it also progress and 

* Need for these concepts began to be felt only gradually at 
first, till at last their full formation crystallised. 
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at last amelioration. To put the sad point further 
in the language of another still greater than a 
Zarathushtra, »must it not needs be that offences 
come?« Did not he, Zarathushtra, first feel this, 
and then more consciously define it? 

Many items unite to prove that thoughts were 
subtle even then and there. Those attributes, fijr 
instance, the immortal Six, selected from a mass of 
lesser ones, were no mere accident, at least not 
altogether that. Antithesis was also felt or at least 
suspected, though accidental discovery doubtless 
went on hand in hand with recollection, induction, 
and intuition. The doctrine of ‘limit’ was fore- 
shadowed plainly. For the terms of which these 
serious doctrinaires made use show also that they 
had thought much upon many, if not upon all of 
the details which later actually developed, though 
not then and in Iran, within their interesting theme. 

They became aware beyond all question from 
what these ideas arose, iis well as whither they 
were tending; for their sequence and results are 
adumbrated everywhere within the older documents. 

XIV, a. 

Morning JJghts of the f^rcat Theory. 

There where doubtless other keen constructors 
associated likewise with them in their unconscious 
task, many of them, there and then, and some be- 
fore them. These may indeed have offered the 
initiative to this entire train of thought, while Zara - 
thushtra, with his associates, in their turn no doubt 
contributed some impulse to those striking systems 
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which arose so near, and at a time not so long^ 
later on. 

Did he indeed give the clue to that fine idea 
which absolutely expressed the combining unity of 
opposites from the necessary efiect of mutual limi- 
tation as by the well-known example of light and 
darkness. 

Did Zarathushtra ever reach the later so clum- 
sily expressed ‘ but simple fact that a thing only 
exists because of its contraries, sorrow being but a 
part of happiness. That he helped on the crystali- 
sation of that thought seems really probable, for 
surely A vesta is the original of Gnostic dualism, as the 
Gnostics helped on the thoughts of Jakob Boehme 
from which the later elaborations took their rise. 

The JMovoncnt at the Momeut. 

But our business is not so much with those 
just now and here. Zarathushtra beyond all question 
felt the interior force in the names of the great 
Attributes, the Holy Law, the Good Mind, the 
Sovereign Power, Zeal (the ready mind). Healthful 
Weal and Deathless Long Life, each one litendly 
an abstract, and at one time each eilone con- 
ceived of as an idea of that character; — and 
from this we hold that he was eilso moved in 
his dualism by equally interior and fundamental 
considerations. There was an awful antagonism 
within the very make-up of the Universe, so he 
saw. It was the spirit Fury , dimly seen also 

I Cp. Hegel; but better Fichte. 

See Zeller^s Geschichte tier deutschen Philohophie, 
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in the Veda, fixed co-eternally within existing things, 
and there was opposing it a force for Good. Why 
did he not leave them each a principle or force? 

The Reversion to Personification. 

Personification is, of course, as we should 
understand it, at once a lowering of idezdistic con- 
cepts in this momentous case , momentous not 
only in spite of the evil present, but because of it. 

Why did not Zarathushtra then refrain from 
it, avoiding a sequence which deprived his con- 
ception of all its finer point? He did not; he 
proceeded; and the co-eternal Force, or Spirit, 
Mainyu, the Fury in all existing things, became with 
him a colossal Being. The nzime indeed remained 
with an addition; Main)m which might and did ex- 
press the Power of Heaven in both Veda and A vesta, 
for Ahura was a » Mainyu «, became an »Angra 
Mainyu« who was the very Soul of Hell. 

A dualism purely speculative arose and main- 
tained itself somewhat, or much later on in Greece, 
beginning from the Nous of Anaxagoras ' as op- 
posed to matter; why did not Zarathushtra pursue a 
similar course in developing his system, and leave 
his evil principzil still impersonal, as the great 
Counterpart ’ in Nature. 

The Occassion for his Personification. 

The reason in this case, as in so many another 
like it, is not indeed so very far to seek. 

When deep turmoils disturb our very lives, 

‘ See above. 

" Used in an orij;inal sense. 
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we look out fiercely for things tangible, sometimes 
even for a scape-goat. A Force, clear and marked 
out as it may be, will yet never do for us to wreak 
our outraged vengeance on. Who ever cursed a 
principle?; and we must curse sometimes, for the 
very sense of justice, in the whirlwind of our cala- 
mity. Zarathushtra, like the rest of us, saw days 
which tried men’s souls. Everywhere in the Gathas 
we see the marks of it. The fine but yet pathetic 
effort to maintain a State devoid of lying, theft 
and murder bade fair, ivs so many another like it 
deeply meant, to fail ‘. It was the first of its char- 
acter perhaps ever as yet made seriously in the 
history of those remote and otherwise barbaric (?) 
regions, if not indeed the very first in the records 
of the ancient world; and its success itself brought 
on its partial ruin. As usual, the accumulating 
results of steady thrift did but add fuel to the flames 
of greed. With, or without warning the storms 
Ccime on, the raids of Aeshma with their scenes 
of frenzied havoc. Crops were destroyed by infuri- 
ated hordes rushing headlong in, houses wrapt in 
flames, and the labour of years destroyed in brief 
Ccunpaigns. 

How could a » Principle* suffice the sufferer 
amidst such scenes , or offer any scope for his 
anathemas? (iod, if He had been powerful and good, 
would surely, so he must inevitably have thought, 
and often uttered (to himself), fjod would infallibly 

^ Ihe settlement of New England by Puritan reformers bears 
a strong analogy. 

* The Fury Demon of the Raid. 
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have stood by him. Something had disanned his 
very Deity. That something must be conscious, if 
even only of his own deep personal abhorrence. 
Passion blended with his reason till at last it 
overcame it. His evil principle became a Co-eternal 
f ’ergon; and Philosophy gave way to Creed. 

The Pandemonitmi abolished. 

He would indeed hear nothing of a throng of 
co-equal devils, frittering the effect away. One ter- 
rific Being alone could satisfy him; he sought and 
seized the image, and having personified it, he 
loaded it with imprecations; that is to say, with 
solemn words of hatred long pent up, and so the 
more intensified. 

The terminology indeed continued speculative 
to some extent; »a better « and »a worse « both occur 
in the neuter, and they are even apparently applied 
also to the »Two Primeval Ones« 

The Good God chooses >'>Asha«, here undoubt- 
edly the interior essence of the Law. 

»As to word, as to thought and as to deed« 
describes the scope of the two Deities. »Two worlds «, 
one » mental « and the other » bodily « are distinctly 
spoken of, and »the laws by which at the first (all) 
life into being entered*. But this is not technically 
speculative with close particularising distinctions. 
Jstill less was it the language of an Anaxagoras, 
philosophically so passionless. It was indeed a deep 
suggestion, that of the »two Spirits*, taken even in 

^ Even if they were intended to be understood adverbially, they 
arc deeply .sijjiiificant. 
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its lowest aspect, and it was a high refinement upon 
a crowded Polytheism, the confused creed of their 
fathers; while Zarathushtra was also on the other 
hand not approached in this depth of his originality 
b)' any of his Iranian successors. Yet his results 
are theosophical for the most part rather than 
philosophical. 

77/0 Cvhninalion of the Idea. 

The pervading miseries of strife manifested in 
the myths of their early annals, iis in the signal 
experiences of their later human life, had been all 
thought out and traced to their ultimate sources <is 
being in no respects adventitious or reducible, though 
they might vary or diminish in delusive periods 
termed »peace' . 'These thinsrs were a necessity, the 
creation of an Ori final separate and </uasi - in- 
dependent evil Being, of a .Satan who did not »fall«, 
nor was he ever in his turn created. 

This was the doctrine. Not only were the 
acute sufferings which they ])ersonally met in their 
bloody conflicts with free - booting neighbours so 
accounted for, but at l;\st all things heavenly and 
earthly were involved in the idea of it, the greatest 
as the smallest. The Universe was a scene of »love« 
and » murder «; and the senses of m.an were the 
vehicles to convey the fell effects of these so 
necessary evil influences upon himself. 

Whole classes of the animal creation were 
called » unholy < or » unclean « because supposed to 
be created by, or associated with, the evil (iod 
(this is my solution); others were clean because 
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made by His Antagonist. The very planets be- 
longed to Angra Mainyu, at least in the later Parsi 
Books, while the fixed stars seem to have been Ahura's. 

Not only did the tribes live in the midst of a 
religious war; but there was also ‘War in Heaven’, 
as they believed; and the later books depict it; see 
the Yashts. 

The faint glimmer of a great philosophical 
truth, which must have flickered brightly before the 
thoughts of Zarathushtra, went out at Icist amidst a 
group of contending supernatural beings. Shall we 
regret it, or be glad of it? — who shall say? 
We can therefore return to the Biblical ltdicts 
once more, and say in passing, and as it were 
» aside «, that we have not been muddling on for 
half a century while we thought that the writer in 
Isaiah alluded to an actually established belief. 

When the Almighty is represented as saying: 
•->1 form the light and create darkness. I make peace 
and create evil, I am the Lord who do all these 
things; and beside me there is no God«; these sen- 
tences are not mere verbiage. 

In the light of the Avesta with its most marked 
feature, the whole passage becomes clear and extra- 
ordinary to the last degree. For the Avesta pro- 
duced a Devil mighty beyond all precedent, or 
sequent. If not absolutely certain, yet it is 
extremely probable that the passage in Isaiah 
alludes to this Angra Mainyu, whom we have here 
made out, and seizes away his supposed fell pre- 
rogative. It is no longer the Angra Mainyu alone, 
who creates the woe of Evil, according to the 
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prophetic sentences as thus understood, Yahvveh 
Elohim now holds that power. 

Say what we may of it, the possibility alone 
of such an explanation is striking; for it defini- 
tively offers the one discussion of ideas between Jew 
and Iranian which has ever been recorded. It is 
reported in a few broken words indeed, but still it 
is present, and in the sublime Prophet of the l^xile, 
whatever his real name may have been supposed to 
be. Whether as Parsis, Jews, or Christians, the 
passage should be regarded as reveiiling to us a 
glimpse into the contemporaneous combined Persian 
and Israelitish intellectual religious life, so far indeed 
as this expressed itself upon such a subject, and at 
its most central point of action. And if our ex- 
])Osition of it be indeed defensible, it casts side-light 
by many a startling inference upon other significant 
particulars <us to which these old Iranians must have 
l)een familiar with the current intellectual convictions 
of these Semites. 

Hut as I have penned these last chapters in 
answer to possible objections as to creed, I must 
in fairness still push on to consider every alleged, 
or even every conceivable argument against the 
documents which 1 put in as evidence. 

To test mir Pathway. Stilt further Objections 
to be considered. 

Before then we go any further at all into such 
questions iis touch more deeply upon the origins 
of the various doctrines let us pause to examine 

well the ground upon which we have been tread- 

19 
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(injections Suggested. 


ing ; and to do this we must suspend for a moment 
our inquir}' into the analogies existing between the 
Biblical Itdicts and the Inscriptions, and devote our 
whole attention to the question of a connection be- 
tween the Achaemenian Inscriptions and the Avesta 
in which latter alone at the period referred to, this 
doctrine of Isaiah was to be found. Is this con- 
nection then between the Two great Iranian Lores 
actual and real? 

Section XV. 

T//r Connection bchvecn Hie Inscriptions and the 

Avesta pnrsned ; some InteriU'ning Points. 

Are we*then indeed quite sure that our Avesta 
is so closely kindred to these most impressive monu- 
ments? The latter are relevant enough, as all admit, 
to any discussion of the Indicts, for they make 
Darius, Xerxes, Artaxerxes and the rest speak much 
in the weiy that the Scriptures make them and their 
predecessor, Cyrus, express themselves. But, as we 
have just most emphatically admitted, a negative 
difference, at least, existed between the Avesta and 
the Achaemenian Inscriptions which is most serious 
unless the gaj) of it can be filled up, and we must 
push on our criticism still further, and see whether 
this chasm and other differences may not be closed 
by considerations sufficiently sound and solid to satisfy 
the most exacting scrutiny. 

XV, a. 

Still Further Objections Suggested. 

So far from wishing to avert the closeness of 
the investigation, I have on the contrary virtually 
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put arguments into the mouths of my opposers; 
and I will continue on to pursue this plan throughout. 

Complete Identity not to be Tlmeght of. 

But first, in due justice to the whole case, as 
in so far presented, let me say that I sincerely hope 
no serious person will ever suppose that I am 
aiming at establishing anything like an identity 
between these two I .ores, even though I strive to lessen 
their divergence, and closely as I may endeavour 
to explain them as they approach each other in their 
interior elements and in their historical developments. 
Upon absolute identity tve must not waste a thought, 
I have myself, for one, no doubt whatsoever that 
many of the ideas on the Inscriptions and those in 
the Avesta and in the Veda also, were plainly one 
in the main and decidedly identical in their origin. 
But it is to be hoped that we know enough by this 
time of such (luestions, not to look for any con- 
tinuous and undeviating unity. 

And in order to be thoroughly fair, 1 will 
myself start a (juestion which could hardly by any 
possibility have suggested itself to the mind of any 
of my readers who has not gone through a long 
course of study upon the matter involved. It is 
this. On page 259, above I call attention to the pre- 
dominant use of the expression » God of Heaven* as 
being most probably l-Cxilic or Post-exilic, and show 
what can be said for the theory that the turn of 
the words is due to the idea of » Heaven god« as 
Dev^, a name for Aryan deities. 0(a)evas (Devas) 

are literally » I leaven ones* and a generic Indo- 

19* 
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Belated Lores must differ necessarily. 


iranian name for ^CTods-^. But there is a circum- 
stance to the last degree peculiar about it, and just here 
1 am chiefly addressing readers who may be wholly 
unfamiliar with the Iranian Lore, for to all who 
know anything closely upon the subject what I have 
now to say, would be like the first fact for a be- 
ginner. The name, though a most appropriate one 
for God and prevailing everywhere in the thousand 
Hymns of the Veda, was, strange to say, though 
very familiar, yet absolutely inverted in its appli- 
cation in the Avesta; for there it became the uni- 
versal name for » Demon « and even for the Arch- 
demon of them all, for Angra Mainyu. However 
this seemingly so curious result may have come 
about, 1 will not pau.se just here to argue but 
the fact is most marked; and if the words »the God 
of Heaven « were really \ised by ('yrus in the highly 
religious »good« sense which we have in Chronicles, 
it shows plainly enough that his Religion, at least, 
was not completely in harmony with that of the Avesta 
if only upon this one most important particular of 
usage. We have also no trace of this Avesta use 
of the word D(a)eva for » Demon-'- upon the In- 
scriptions, for the word does not occur there. 

A is indeed more serious than a »name<'; 

but a »n8ime« used for such a purpose as to desig- 
nate a people’s God, or Gods, cannot be considered 
to be a matter of little importance. And if my 
suggestion be valid, it certainly shows that the 
personal religion of Cyrus, .slightly antedating that 

^ See my essay, -^Thc Veda and the Avesta^ in East vV West, 
Feb. and March U)02, 
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of Darius, was out of harmony with the Religion 
of the Avesta as to this very interesting item; and 
the fact should be allowed to have its full due weight 
upon our minds. The Answer to this objection which 
I have myself originated is this, namely; that the 
fact that the name Devd, whether as the ecjual of 
the » God ofIIeaven« or not, does not occur within 
the Achaemenian Inscriptions, Baga only being the 
term made use of, is positively significant within a 
certain range. It looks indeed as if the name Deva. 
ivcre only just beginning to lose credit with the 
generation of Darius, that generation having only 
then begun to feel the distant throes of that great 
theological schism which dethroned the holy word. 

For why otherwise is it thus absent, it being, 
outside of Iran from the time of the earliest Avesta 
on, an universal Aryan name for God. But anything 
which more definitively illu-strates the development 
of this singular and most valuable item of usage 
gathers interest f-f itself. 

XV, b. 

The Natural Necessity of Difference between the 
related Lores. 

So far indeed from wi.shing to conceal dis- 
cordant elements, as I would emphatically repeat, I 
would even affect an extreme attitude as to the 
general subject of the relation between the Avesta 
and the Inscriptions. Not only do the Inscriptions 
differ as much from the Avesta as, say, the Old 
Testament differs from the New, and as one sect 
of Christians differs from another, though hardly so 
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much as the Sadducees differed from the Pharisees, 
we should rather on the contrary say that 0/ cmtrse 
they (these related systems) differed from each other 
upon the gravest points. In the Inscriptions themselves, 
short as they from their very nature necessarily are, 
the first and perhaps most prominent feature is a 
bloody episode which accentuates a difference be- 
tween the Religion of the Inscriptions and another 
closely related form of the same general faith. 

The Magian usurper destroyed the Temples doubt- 
less from excess of pretended religious zeal, regarding 
them as profane; for according to Herodotus the 
Magians had no temples; nor had the early Zoro- 
astrians ; and while the Fire Altars may have had some 
protection from the weather, we have also no traces 
of proper »Temples« in the ^Vvesta. 

Here then is a difference between two forms 
of Mazda worship itself which protrudes even from 
the surface of the sculptured writings. 

Of course, and as beyond all question, the 
Inscription must have differed from the Avesta upon 
essential elements of detail, for they were widely 
separated as to time, and even as to locality, from 
the scenes of that Lore. To suppose that the two 
were completely identical in all their particulars, 
even as to some interior characteristics, would be 
to suppose that the two systems were not subject 
to the influence of otherwise invariable laws. 

And at the first glance we might regard these 
differences as indeed more incisive than they really are, 
for not only is Angra Mainyxi not named upon them 
(the Inscriptions) on the one side: but the very 
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Amesha » Spenta seem to be omitted on the other •*. 
These seeming discrepancies may be indeed quite 
explicable; see below; but they exist; and I should 
be the last person to deny them, and would be 
willing enough to accept for discussion any further 
divergencies which might be demonstrated. 

But these differences, even if they may be con- 
sidered to be fully established, would by no means 
negative the fact that the two systems show un- 
mistakeable signs of common origin, as of important 
contemporaneous identities in their elements. I have 
already alluded to some of these marked features, 
and I will now cite some others. 

Section XVI. 

Elements of I den lily. Aummazda and Almra 

JIfaada, the ^Lvesta and the Insert f>tions. 

» A great God isAuramazda« *; and this latter 
name has been justly regarded iis the most striking 
proof of identity in ultimate origin between the In- 
scriptions and the Avesta; for this name Aura- 
mazda was one of the words which first led to the 
vocabulary of the Avesta as being the proper key 
to the decipherment of the Inscriptions, not one of 
the very first indeed, but one of the first. I have 
dwelt above upon the meaning of the Name; and 
we saw that it did not vary whether viewed in 
rVvesta or Inscription. 

’ Properly ‘amersha\ 

" See below. 

See tiie Inscriptions at many places. 
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A Transitimi Period. 


There is indeed one element of difference which 
turns out to emphasise the identities, and which 
I only pause to mention as it were eiside, and as 
if in parenthesis. It is an interesting side feature 
in the history of the two words alluded to, »Ahura« 
and » Mazda If it could be regarded cis one 
target more for objectors, then let it be one proof 
the more that I wish to make the delineation of the 
particulars here as open to attack as it may be feasible 
to make it, inviting opposition at every step. It is 
not very possible that any initiated student should 
point adversely to the fact that the name of the 
Iranian God, the word Auramazda, never appears 
as a single term in the A vesta; — that there it is 
‘Ahura’ - ‘aura’, and ‘Mazda’, words seldom 
brought into closer contact, and each always, separ- 
ately declined, while the word Auramazda appears 
undivided upon the Inscriptions. No one, however 
young a novice, could say that this has any conceiv- 
able weight upon the questions arising; but then 
some readers are not even novices. My real object 
in alluding to this matter is to point out just here 
in a short excursus what a linguistic historian would 
call a singularly » beautiful - distinction; and 1 make 
us of an extreme hypothesis, that of exceptional in- 
experience in my reader to secure the opportunity. 
Yes; the two grand old names stand quite apart 
from each other in the A vesta, old and new, and 
became welded together by constant usage only 
later, and throughout many generations. » Ahura «, 
and » Mazda « made at last one word »Auram<izda<s 
and this a few centuries still later on was twisted into 
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the Pahlavi Auharmiizd, and then finally, into the 
New Persian, Ormuzd , Hormuzd, or Ahormuzd. 
But what expert in Linguistik will not be keenly 
interested when we inform him that we have upon 
the Inscription the plain proofs of a •» transition 
period^ in respect to this most important designation 
which also points almost infallibly to other instances 
of change. 

While we have no Auramazda in the Avesta 
and no Ahura Mazda in either the Pahlavi or the 
New Persian each enduring for centuries and apart, 
we have even within the narrow compass of the 
Inscriptions both Auramazda, with the words united, 
and Aurahya Mazdaha with the words separated, 
and sej^arately declined S so that what I have per- 
haps wantonly called a >'fpuvsi-objection«, I confess 
for a special and perhaps too trivial a purpose, 
turns out to be a signal illustration ol a most ex- 
pressive fact brought once again to light in the 
course of the discussion; namely, that the Inscrip- 
tions actually represent this formative, or trans- 
formatwe, period tvhen the I'ci'y usages in the lang- 
uage were changing. That is to say, even within the 
moderate vocabulary of the Inscription we have »transi- 
tuni'. caught, as it were, »upon the wingc, whereas, 
generally speaking, we can trace such a condition 
only in an extended literature; compare the dia- 
lects of (rreece. The circumstance adds ‘life’ to 
the entire interlude. It is like some startling sign 
of personal emotion, and altogether an incisive, though 

^ AVe now think that we have also an instr., or a voc sing, 
»Anrahya ]Mazclahn« by itself. 
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The Attributes of AJiura and Aura. 


a minor item among the grave considerations which 
force themselves upon our view. 

XVI, b. 

7V/t Attribuies. 

Next to the Name, then the Attributes of the 
great common J3eity, Auramazda; i. e. Ahura Mazda, 
mentioned in the two Lores, most eminent as they 
are in the history of religious philosophy, should be 
considered. 

And first »Creation«. The Creative Fitnction 
among those attributes of Auramazda is referred 
to with emphatic iteration upon the Inscriptions; see 
above; and it presents a very marked peculiarity; for 
the terms persist unvaried from Reign to Reign, and 
on tablets also far apart the one from the other as 
to locality as well. This supreme iVttribute also 
distinguishes Auramazda by an immeasurable dis- 
tance from any other Ueity referred to at the time 
upon them. And in fact, but for the suspected pre- 
sence of the dualism, this creative energy in activity 
would determine the scidptures as being (|uite mono- 
theistic in the ordinary acceptation of the term, lesser 
deities like the ^Vrchangels of the Church being 
reduced by it to insignificance, so much so that the 
recognition of them hardly constitutes a claim to 
a rival existence as serious divinities in a distinctive 
sense. 


Auramazda the only Real Deity. 

Auramazda might well be said to be the One 
real God in our own pietistic sense upon the entire 
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Inscriptions, the presence of Mithra, Anahita, and 
the mother gods« wth the »clan gods« or -s-all the 
gods« to the contrary notwithstanding. Some critics 
even suppose that Mithra is the original of Saint 
Michael \ 

And so in the Old Avesta, Ahura is par- 
eminence Creator (of the good Creation). As to 
the later Avesta, however, that is, as to parts of it, 
see below; yet in the later Avesta Ahura is said 
to be the Creator even of Mithra. 

Further; the detail of the descriptive ideas, if 
not indeed of the very terms, is similar. He is 
»the Greatest of the Gods-K in the Inscriptions, and 
in Yasna I. he is the » Greatest and the Best«. 

He is « maker of this earth « in the one Lore, 
as we have seen so often, and so also abundantly 
in the other % The Inscriptions speak of »yon 
Heaven «, and so does the Avesta *. 

In the Inscriptions we have the creation of 
man, and so in the vesta we have Gaya Maretan, 
>'the lifeman« ; and his creation is alluded to; 

In the Inscriptions the word » civilisation « *, 


^ See the valuable paper read by J, J. Modi He.»d Priest of 
the Parsis at Colaba before the R. A. S of Bombay in ^lay or earlier 
in 1003. 

" See such words as Ahura !Mazda, !Maker of the corporeal 
worlds, Thou holy One« which occur some score or more times 111 the 
Vendidad alone. 

»The Ahuuaver was uttered before the creation of » yon ^ Heaven. 
In Y. XLIV it is also asked: »who gave the suns, and stars their way, 
save Thee?, etc. who spread the auroras, the noontides and midnights ?« 
And in Y. 30: »H.e clothes on Himself the firm stones of Heaven «•. 

* Or »refeshing abundance^, recurringseveral times. Others prefer 
>happiness«; see above. 
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occurs (as I have rendered it), »Who made man and 
civilisation* (see above); and in the Avesta the 
hnshiti \ and the hnfiti, the amenities of civilisation, 
are as pleasing as they are familiar. 

The first moral characteristic of Auramazda 
in the Inscriptions is His »'rruth«; see everywhere 
the condemnation of its opposite. And in the orig- 
inal Avesta^ Asha (properly »Arsha«) as the » unde- 
viating [^aw« is the first of His personified attributes. 
He is » beneficent* upon the Inscriptions; see above; 
and Vohu mauah »the good mind* is the second 
of His attributes in the Avesta. Vashna = »through 
the gracious will of A.* is characteristic upon the 
Inscriptions ', and in the Avesta also it is very 
marked. 

The Inscriptions describe a God who searches 
the » thoughts*, and we may notice the immediate 
anxiety in the Avesta to bring the whole question 
within the intellectual domain and il probably led 
the world at that time in such distinctive conceptions. 

The » right path* is an expression figuratively 
.applied upon the Inscriptions, and alone of itself 
it proves the depth of the practical religious ideas. 
And the same words » right paths* in a figurative 
sense are also conspicuous in the Gathas. 

On the Inscriptions we have a report of Aura- 
mazda’s utterance. His » command* being said to be 
»this«, the particulars following; and throughout the 

’ Not tliat the two words are etymologically related. 

" The Gathas. 

^ The pi ices are cited elsewhere. Vasna in the A\ . 

* Seethe expressions ^in thought«, »inword« and >m deed«, etc., 
>the prizes of the bodily and mental worlds t. 
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Avesta Ahura Mazda » answers « and » speaks «. In the 
One Auramazda is said to have granted Ills sup- 
plicant »aid«, and the word is frequent in the Other. 
Of the few inferior Gods which come to light within 
the Inscriptions, the only two there named seemed 
to have stepped bodily forth out of the Avesta h 
»Magu« the all-important priestly term reproduced 
upon the Inscription appears as »moghu« (so quite 
exactly) in the Avesta and we have, I think, its 

origin in the frequent -»maga^ of the Gathas 
Bactria is of course mentioned as one of his sub- 
ject nationalities by Darius and Bactria has been 
largely regarded by scholars as the scene of a part 
at least of the Avesta Some of the cities men- 
tioned upon the Inscriptions are also familiar to the 
iVvesta, but one of them, Ragha, is so prominent 
that many think it to have been the earliest seat 
of Zoroastrianism, as it was indeed certainly an im- 
portant centre later on 

l^amUdisms in Z.anguaire. 

The parallelisms in the two languages above 
all arrest attention. Aura as ^l/inra *’ needs hardly 

^ Mithra and Anahitu. As to demons, see below. 

- The .Mt instead of is the result of epenthesis, nioghn = 
Tnii(u)ghii, the in i>o« a 4 n is anticipated from the in the 

termination. I mentioned tiii.s in the Nineteenth Centnry Review so long 
ago as *04- 

The only variation being in the termination which is of slight 

account. 

Among the 23 at Behistnn; as Bakhdhi in Vendidad I. 

® For the great Prophet’.s name had become a title there, see 
elsewhere. 

” Aura as against dhura, .shows that there was an accent on the 
first aura; so the Veda asura dhura, dura. This accent, being 
verified, confirms all the other analogies as to the matter of accent. 
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to be named ajjain, though it is no longer certain 
that it refers even once to an inferior god upon 
the Inscriptions, while in the Avesta it refers also 
to human chiefs at times. But what could be more 
striking than j/a»a in the sense of »boon«. This is 
its meaning in the Avesta; but we look in vain for 
such a sense in the Vedic occurrences of the word, 
whereas in general the Avesta language is almost 
purely Sanskrit. As we however glance at our 
Inscriptions again, we behold it once more before 
us in the very prominent Avesta sense. 

And so of the Avesta word = I »pray«, 

we again expect to find our Avesta words in defin- 
ition in the Veda, but as yet no such meaning 
is reported for an Indian gadami '. We turn how- 
ever to our Inscriptions again, and there it is. 
Now both these last occurrences are especially very 
marked indeed, and carry with them great con- 
vincing force; and they should be firmly borne in 
mind by all who discuss these subjects. 

I have just alluded to vaslnia while pointing 
its doctrinal sense and to upas t a — »aid«, and both 
are common property to the two languages as 
forms**, or infact to all the three. 

Et'cn closer linguistic Grammatical Forms are 
Similar. 

The nominative plurals as in -asas * are common 
to Inscription, Veda and Avesta, but they are seldom 
found in the later Sanskrit. And so of important 

^ Gadati is however suggested upon the high authority of Justi. 

- As against the later Sanskrit termination -as; the Avesta 
forms are -aoiiho, Indian rasas; The Achaem. is -aha. Av. vasna. 
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pronouns, Ava, scarcely known to the Sanskrit, is 
familiar to both yVvesta and the Inscription ; and the 
pronoun ditu, unknown to Veda, is common to Old 
Persian and Zend. The infinitives in the two 
agree; and here again the Veda shares pecularities 
with both Avesta and the Inscriptions little known 
to the later Indian. As to the identity of the two 
lores in their ultimate origin, we have yet to find 
the man who holds a doubt. 

The Inscription language is, if we may so 
express ourselves, almost » broken «■ Zend. 

The Ifistorical Details, and the Spirit oj the 
Religions. 

And the historical details also, so far as they 
are indicated, correspond. That the spirit of the 
two Keligions also had much in common 1 may 
regard as already proved. Let us now turn once 
more to the objections. We have sufficiently an- 
swered our (juestions as to the absence of the very 
widely used term deva; but let us ask definitively: 
»where is Angra Mainyu, the »Evil Creator* of the 
Avesta upon the Inscriptions?*; and where is Dualism 
upon them? Where too are the Ameshaspentas?; 
and might we not even expect to see the name of 
Zarathushtra? 


Section XVII. 

Recurring Objections. Angra Alainyn absent from 
the Inscription. 

In the name of reason let us first of all re- 
member that we are dealing with Inscriptions , on 
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the one side at least of our discussion; that is to 
say, with letters cut painfully upon rocks or walls 
in places sometimes only accessible with difficulty, 
and at one spot, as already said, elevated hundreds 
of feet above the level of the land; and that these 
characters are cut at times with excessive care. 

Surely common modesty, if not indeed common 
honesty, should forbid our expecting to see everything 
which was current orally, or even w'ritten upon skins 
or other substances at that date, repeated upon 
such kinds of records as these now under our con- 
sideration. 

The name of i\ngra Mainyu appears nowhere 
upon those sculptures. Does this defect then prove 
that the name was not at all in vogue at the time 
of the execution of those records, or that it was 
unknown to their authors. This question is of acute 
interest to us as biblical critics; and this 1 have often 
urged ; for if it were conceivable that the name of the 
•Treat Avesta Demon- god wivs never known to Darius, 
nor to his .Successors, then the (pite vital point of the 
connection between the three 1 .ores, the iichaemenian, 
the y\ vesta, and the Jewish would be to a correspond- 
ing extent obscured. The Inscriptions, as we hold, are 
almost an integral part of our Bibles, so to express 
oneself, for the reasons which no intelligent person 
can dispute. We have the Edicts of Cyrus, Darius, 
and their Successors as reported by our Scriptural 
Authors in Chronicles and Ezra; and we have 
a closely analogous one cut upon the Babylonian 
Vase Inscription of Cyrus, as upon BehistUn, etc., 
in work, or in handwriting, as it might well be 
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called, and so done contemporaneously with the 
original authors and at their personal command; 
see above. Surely no serious expositor can for 
a moment henceforth think of putting pen to paper 
upon those passages without having learned all that 
it may be possible for him to learn from these suc- 
cinct annals upon the Tablets. So much is ab- 
solutely sure and clear beyond all cavil. The 
Indicts of Cyrus, Darius, etc. in Itzra, etc., and the 
inscribed Records of those same Kings upon Behistun, 
etc., are almost parts of one and the same thing. 
Of the two, the Inscriptions and the Edicts, in the 
eyes of critics the Inscriptions possess indefinitely 
the greater force and claims to credence; but the 
indicts are likewise justly treasured. Is then the Avesta 
as near to the Inscriptions cis the Inscriptions are near 
to the lidicts? If they are, then every Biblical critic 
has a new source of information and illustration in 
his hand which it is both his privilege and his duty 
to use. But the most important name in the Avesta 
next after that of Ahura Mazda does not appear 
upon the Inscriptions. If this is omitted there be- 
cause it was not known, then that would certainly 
show that the .\vesta was just in so far totally 
strange to the Authors of the Inscriptions, and the 
external historical connections of expressed ideas 
would be most certainly broken in one of their 
catenae. Was then the name absolutely unknown 
to these iVuthors and to their public? Was such an 
ignorance as this probable?; this is the question 
before us; nay, »was it possible? « 
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Amswers to the Objection. 


Sedtion XVI I, a. 

The Ocmreuce of the Name was indeed to be 
Expected. 

There is no doubt at all that there existed very 
especial reasons why this name, or one very close 
akin to it, should have been made use of in these 
severe denunciations; for such many of the sentences 
in the Inscriptions can only be described to be. 

The very diction seems to tremble with a fury 
which it but half expresses in the vehemence of the 
writers, concentrated as it was in their doubtless 
justly provoked animosities. 

.Section XVI l,b. 

First ..bisiver to the Objection. 

My first answer to the (Objection is this; viz. 
that the needed and so expected name was sub- 
stituted, as I will shortly show below, by one im- 
mediately kindred to it; and for this we have a 
close analogy in the case of the work which it is 
our very object to bring in as a basis for our evi- 
dence. The striking Avesta name of Angra Mainyu 
is replaced by a most effective representative in the 
columns of the great Tablets; but so it is in the 
very Avesta texts themselves, and in passages within 
them where we should most of all expect to see it 
in its immediate expre.ssion. 

Absence of the Name from large Sections of the 

Avesta. 

Do objectors who contravene the connection 
of the Inscriptions with the Avesta by urging upon 
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US the absence of Angra Maihyu from the latter 
as an argument against all analogy between 
them and the Avesta, really know what indeed 
every incipient inquirer who takes any interest in 
these pursuits ought to know, which is that there 
are letif^thy passages in the Zend Avesta, page on 
page, and chapter after chdpter, where that name 
does not occur, and this in a Book of the Avesta 
whose very title describes it cis most of all con- 
cerned with Satan’s work, the Counter-devil Book ', 
and in parts which are almost violent in their 
denunciations of demoniac things? Did the authors 
or re-writers who gradually compiled that Book 
from Chapter IV to Chapter IX, 12 inclusive, nearly 
one hundred pages of the translation in the Sacred 
Books of the Cast, not hmv that there existed in 
any Iranian man’s religious beliefs and fears any such 
supposititious person as he whose name occurs in the 
very first Chapter, say some 1 6 times, and with an 
emphatic and graphic iteration which should make 
the passages memorable even as mere literature? 

JJif/ering Dates of Sections considered. 

Dr shall we establish a distinction such as 
most necessarily prevails as to parts of Denesis, 
and say that the two or more sets of composers 
were so wide apart as to time and space that the 
one, the later, actually did not hnow the other, the 
prior, so presenting us with an additional reason for 
the omission? 


^ The Vi -d(a) evil- data, Vendidad. 
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MvItipUcity of Authors as of Course. 

I'he V^endidad and all the rest except the 
(xathas, had authors and re-editors enough, as we 
need not mention; but no respected expert anywhere 
would think of suggesting that the re-writers of 
X'endidad I\’ to IX, 12 which are without the name 
of Angra Mainyu, were not familiar with their own 
first Chapter, striking beyond mezisure as it is, and 
this simply because they do not continue on to 
re-echo the revolting Chief Demon’s word?; how 
much more completely would we stultify ourselves, 
if we reasoned from his absence from these neces- 
sarily so shortened chiselled columns 

The Name of the great Iranian Devil which 
would be expected in denunciations was omitted 
because it w'jis substituted. 

Section XVI I, c. 

'J'hc Real Point at issue. 

What was the nature of this substitution? 
'I'his is the decisive point at issue; is it eftective as 
an asset in my argument? 

’ Anyra Mainyu dues not occur once in the lirst eiijht chapters 
of the Yasua, and only three times as a proper name in the entire 
Book. From Yasna IX, 8 (K)) where a new section begins the name does 
not occur, not even in the (rathas until, Y. LVII, XII, where it occurs 
once: from there on it does not occur until Yasna LXI, (.Spiegel LX), 
SBE XXXI from page 233 to 312); see the index which was not my 
work, and which I can therefore cite the more confidently. And from 
Yasna LXI (LX) to the end of the Yasna it never appears It does 
not seem to occur once in the Visparad, and but once in the Srosh 
Yasht. It does not occur in the Ilaptan Yasht, nor in the Ar<iibehisht 
Yasht, nor in the Khoniad Aban, nor in the Srosh Yasht Hadokht, nor 
in the Rashn Yasht, not in pp. 252 — 2qr in Darrnesteter’s Yashts, SBE 
XXIII; see the Index. The generic il(a)eva is frequent. 
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He Darius, to name him as representin'); the 
the other ^Vuthors of the Inscriptions, had a point 
of infinite significance to make; and he went straight 
to his mark, not dawdling over needless sounds. 
There was one chief work indeed of a leading 
Demon with which he had to do, and he fills his 
Inscriptions with it. He even uses the denominative 
verb-form, as said before. That word is »//'<:</« and 
it reverberates in cursing tones from the granite ‘ 
everywhere. We may simply claim that Angra Mainyu 
without the name is recalled, for the Lie personified 
is his peculiar attribute, and as personified, his chief 
Agent in Avesta. The Drauga of the Old l^ersian 
represents that » falsehood « which is the one thing 
so bitterly opposed in the fierce, though clumsy, 
sentences; and the author works up its infamies, as 
Avesta does its sister’s, for all that they are worth. 

Adurujiya means literally »He did the lie'<, • 
.'acted Druj-like«. And this Drauga of Behistun is 
Avesta :'draogha« slightly varied, as draogha itself is 
but another form of ' druj*. And of all the evil niunes 
in the entire three sections of Avesta this was the 
most severe and common. Here then is the 
most emphatic Evil JVord in all the Inscriptions 
likewise the very same and most emphatic Evil Term 
in all A^’csta, while in this last extended Lore it 
points (nit vitiiperatively the chiej ailment oj the Evil 
God, whose name, ivas needless upon the Inscriptions. 
In the Inscriptions, as I have said, we have the verl> 
from of the name (the Druj), seldom the noun-form 


^ Or other rock of Behistun. 
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Drauga, and we have it everywhere. Is it likely that the 
Authors of the Inscriptions were ignorant of an 
Angra Mainyu when they were making use at every 
column of the word which appears also everywhere 
in Avesta to express his essential characteristic? 

In the Zoroastrian Books we have it throughout 
where evil is denounced. We have nothing, of the 
worst kind of sin or sorrow, I was almost about to 
say, without the in verb, noun, or participle; 
and in parts the repetitions become most vehement. 
Is it likely that while the Inscriptions and the Avesta 
are thus actually one as to the very chief effect of 
Angra Main5m, the Author of the Inscriptions had 
never heard of that great God-devil, whose dreaded 
deeds and doubtless also whose very name was* spread 
from India almost if not quite to (Greece, and by 
his (the author’s) own mighty con(|uests as by those 
of his Predecessor? For wherever he sent the name 
of Auramazda, there beside it he hurled his curses 
upon the >/-/>«, see the Inscriptions in their bulk. 

Among the names which appear so conspicu- 
ously at Behistun stands Raga distinguished in the 
Avesta as Ragha. Here a great Rebel was defeat- 
ed, and events of signal political importance of 
course took place; but for leagues around Raga the 
name of .Angra Mainyu was continually uttered while. 
Darius's forces were still there, ft was a centre of 
Avesta influence, and Avesta ideas were dominant, 
and with these the name and attributes of Angra 
Mainyu were necessarily familiar, being bound up 
even with their thoughts of >' deity «. 

Did none of Darius’s, officers become conversant 
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with a word used frequently enough, we may be 
sure, by bands of the broken enemy to emphasise 
their fury. They, Darius and his Officers, were having 
close political business with that locality veiy fre- 
quently; and possibly at the very moment when the 
Inscriptions were being cut dispatches from that 
Province were coming daily in. 

Is it not moreover likely that a believed-in Per- 
sonal Spirit, the Drauga, kindred to the Druj, who 
had a notorious Chief, in fact a separate Creator in 
Avesta, should not have had atiy chief at all in 
the religious scheme of the Authors of the Inscrip- 
tions ?, a lonely Sub-devil as it were, and all without 
a friend; and this in a lore which was otherwise 
so close to the Avesta where every angel, as well 
cus every Devil, has a Chief? 

I should say that it would be out of all proportion 
for us to suppose that there was no chieftain at all 
over this Drauga of the Inscriptions. He, or she, 
had a Chief Demon over him or her, we may indeed 
be sure in the Inscriptions just as »the Draogha« and 
»Drui« Avesta City, may represent the Chief 

par -eminence in their related Lore. 

And is it then probable, so I submit, that this 
Demon Chieftain should not be the same Angra 
Maiuyn who figures in the Iranian Books, and 
whose name had lived for ages. Kecollect what has 
been said jUready upon the various terms which are 
common to the two compositions, all marked cis 
they are, and, so to speak, exceptional Avesta words, 
and yet so familiar to the language of the Inscrip- 
tions, and so called-for within the subjects handled. 
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that they could not even be kept out of the narrow 
compass of the Behistun columns; see above. 

Conclusion as to the Points. 

Can we therefore avoid the conclusion that the 
Chief Demon of the One book was altogether 
known to the authors of the other writings, though 
often out of mind? Is it natural for us to suppose that 
two records which could coincide in a startling manner 
upon the name of God and upon His character; that 
is to say, upon His justice. His beneficence. His 
grace, etc., in expressions all singularly characteristic, 
having also the same endeared and venerated name 
for Him, Ahura Mazda, should differ otherwise than 
accidentally or mechanically upon such a subject 
as His notorious » Counterpart «, His fell and neces- 
sary Companion, nay His very ’. 

Above all are we to suppose that the later 
Persian Governments, not only the Functionaries of 
Darius but those of his entire Dynasty much later 
on, even up to the year 358 B. C. about, should 
actually have not known of the existence of such a 
title, a very curse-word or swear-word sounded in 
anathemas throughout the entire Middle North of 
the Empire. For we mast of course remember that 
with every additional century, so much the fuller 
became the Zoroastrian ritual and the Zoroastrian 
Lore, the Priesthood too, after the first degeneration 
from Gathic days, would be becoming more and 
more enlightened, as we see from the tone of the 
Avesta documents. 

’ ^ Counterpart « is here used only in an ctynioloj^ical sense. 
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All the while let us recollect that a manyu, 
if not an Angra Ma(i)nyu, was also at times a 
hated name in another great Dependency of Persia, 
for manyu has an evil sound even in Vedic 
Hjrmns. ^ 

What short of a Bureau of Information could 
Darius, and the rest have had?, if they had never 
heard those syllables! To suppose that the entire 
Dynasty from C)rrus to the last Ochus was orig- 
inally ignorant of the name of the chief evil Spiritual 
Being believed in by very large portions of the 
population of their empire, and this merely because 
the Name of this Being is absent from these sparse 
writings, which yet reiterate their execration of His 
fell work, and of His chief characteristic, and of that 
of 1 lis most conspicuous servants, is merely to 
manifest an incapacity in judgment upon the subject, 
and upon all similar questions in their detail. 7'h<' 
Goveriutietit of Darius could not have been ignorant 
of such a Name, nor of its meaning. The reason 
why that Name was omitted was therefore not be- 
cause it was unknown, but because it was %nb- 
stihtted and so for the moment out of use. 

Section XVI 1, d. 

Then there is another Omission. 

This time it is again a word which meets us 
at every turn in the sister Lore to the Inscriptions, 


^ See above upon Philo’s dunameis and the Anicsha (Amersha) 
Spentas. 
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and one which may even be represented in the 
Semitic Scriptxrres as already hinted at above 

Where are the. Devds upon the Inscriptions f 

l 3 evA is utterly absent from these Sculptures in 
whichever sense, in the evil, the Avesta sense, as in 
the »_<^ood<'^ Vedic one. Were I^arius, Xerxes, and 
even Artaxerxes III (B. C. 358 about) ignorant of 
a word which was as familiar to India as the name of 
»God« is familiar to us, and which in one of their 
cities Kaga (R.agha), was <is familiar to their people 
as the word ^Dcvih is to us? It is simply >.silly« 
for us for a moment to suppose such ignorance to have 
been possible. As we have seen from the text ot 
Chronicles ‘ , there are considerable grounds for 
us to believe that Cyrus was actually in the way of 
using the word there in that Semitic form, but in 
the »good« sense of it which is familiar to well- 
nigh all Indogermanic speech 

I)(a)cva was no unknown Word. 

I do not think that these adverse inferences 
are jastitiable. The Name of d(a)eva was generic. 
In all conceivable sound reason not only did the 
Authors of these almost Avesta - Inscriptions origin- 
ally know of the name of D(a)eva, as of Angra 
Mjiinyu, but they knew of a throng of cognate 
(rods. Demon-gods, or god- lets, whose names they 

* vSee tibove where 1 call attention to »C)'riis’s« reputed remarks 
about the >(rod of He.ivenc. , and below where I consider the 
objections. 

* vSee below where I return to this. 
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could not at all, under the circumstances, be ex- 
pected to transcribe, 

Mithra and Anahita. 

It may then be said, that both Mithra and 
Anahita; see above, appear upon an Inscription of 
Artaxerxes aa if they coloured a very natural scene. 
And they are two of the very most prominent of 
the secondary Avesta names of (rods. If these then 
are mentioned, why were the D(a)fvas omitted if 
they were known, and with them Ansjra M.? The 
columns were not too » narrow « (it mij^ht be hinted) 
to admit those two; and they were indeed less 
prominent than the jpant Aryan Demon, or the 
generic God-word, D(a)eva in literatures where they 
were recognised; why then should these, the D(a)?vas, 
as well as Angra Mciin)ai have been left unnoticed, 
unless because they were unknown? I^recisely. The 
familiar names of Mithra iind Anahita appear here 
just for a rejvson which emphatically helps on my 
case. While scores of Gods and Angels are not 
alluded to, these two are brought in for the very 
same reiison that the Drauga and all his (or her?) 
deeds are cited; see above; and for a reason even 
stronger; for Mithra and Anahita could not possibly 
have been omitted. 

The words were in all human probability in- 
scribed within a building because their consecrated 
images had been solemnly brought into it, for they 
are especially invoked for protection, and in dose 
association with Ahvra Mazda ‘. 


A.'< ill the Yasihts. 
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So the Drauga is cited, and his or her?, acts 
are summed up in the repeated '>adurujiya« because 
the terms were indispensable, filling to repletion the 
composer's sense of wrong, and expressing the one 
chief point of all his hostile statements, like the 
» oppositions « of Vendidad I. The Persian Kng had 
little need to name the Devas approvingly or other- 
wise, since he had another word; but Mithra and 
Anahita could not have been avoided in cutting 
a » dedication « within that Building, Artaxerxes 
accordingly ordered those names to be inscribed. 

So Artaxerxes Ochus mentions Mithra doubtless 
from some such stringent cause. 

XVI I c. 

> f 1 ’here are the A/nesha Spenta ^ < 

In the like spirit we may ask and answer: 
» where are the Amesha Spentas upon the 
Columns, next to Ahura externally the grandest 
Concept of the Avesta? Again let me plainly say 
that it is perhaps conceivable as a possibility that 
Cyrus and 13arius with the rest of the Achaemenids, 
had never even heard such sounds as express those 
names. But in view of the facts of the case, this 
is agiiin to the very last degree improbable. Not 
only may we cite once more the close pre- 
sence of Avesta ideas upon the Inscriptions, but 
the names also occured in the Rig-Veda centuries 
before Darius or Cyrus, as many believe, and as 
I have already somewhat elaborately shown above '. 


* See above, Part 1 , j)ajjes Tc>b ff. 
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And just as Angra Mainyu must have been 
included within the terms which expressed the activ- 
ity of his chief servant, so the Ameshas must have 
been present at least to the mind of the man who 
was so familiar with Ahura, while we recall again 
the names of Mithra and Anahita, for these were 
also closely associated with the Ameshas in the 
Avesta texts 

The Ameshas and the Other Oods. 

It would indeed be hardly fair for us to say 
that the Ameshaspentas were quite absolutely neces- 
sary eis included precisely among the » other Gods« 
mentioned in the Inscriptions; for we do not contend 
that every iVvesta name was positively known to 
Darius or his successors To bring in other Gods 
is not necessarily to adduce every conceivable cog- 
nate Deity. 

Onr Argument Recurs. 

But we have only to apply the siune kind of 
argiiments already used. No one supposes, let us 
hope, that the Ameshaspentas were not worshipped 
in the land of the (iathas at least as early as I larius, 
seeing that they were actually old ideas of ante- 
vedic origin ; nor will any one contend that the 
place where they, the Gathas, were first sung was 
not afterwards at least within the Itmpire, nor that 

^ In fact Mithra, as already hinted, is most intimately associated 
with Ahura, his name occurinij with that of Ahura in the double form 

mithra-ahura like the Vedic Mitravaruiri. 

* See below. 

® See above upon Philo’s dunameis and the Amesha Spentas. 
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Raga (Ragha), where those Gathas formed the cen- 
tral document of a wide religious culture, was not 
a well-known site; see above, where I allude to 
the subjugation of Fravartish. 

Irrelevancy Once Again. 

But why should they have been mentioned in 
the Inscriptions,- save in a case of some close and 
immediately pressing need?, as was the fact with 
the names of Mithra and y^nahita. Again let me 
protest against the almost insolent ignorance with 
which too many of us approach such subjects. If 
we do not know, we should be at least ashamed 
that we do not know, while engaging in these dis- 
cussions, that (as in the case of Angra Mainyu) 
there are very wide sections of the Avesta Books 
themselves where none of these great Ncimes appear, 
though they are those of the yVugust Immortals, the 
very personified Attributes of their f lod. The Avesta 
is now one Book through printing; but it was then 
on scattered MSS., or partly an oral lore, and not 
a rock Inscription, yet it consisted of extended parts 
or docvunents. If then the Avesta could omit the 
words from so many lengthy parts of it, why should 
we wonder that the Inscriptions do not bring 
them in? 

Oitr Own Usages Compared. 

Do we, let us ask again and in the name of 
common fairness, always, or so often, mention our 
Archangels in our Itdicts, or even such a pre-emin- 
ent Personification as a member of our Trinity 
Itself? 
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In military or political Inscriptions where do 
we ever say any other such word save »God«?, at 
least in lands called »protestant«. i\nd this even 
intentionally, for there are many Christians who do 
not hold with their brethren as to the full details 
of current beliefs. 

The Relative Prominence of the Avieshas. 

And this last meets another just objection to 
my argument, for some one should say that the 
Amesha Spentas were far more prominent in the 
Mazda Faith pf the i\ vesta than our Archangels are 
in ours at the present stage of our development, 
though not indeed more prominent than the »Son of 
God«, or »the Third Person of our Trinity «, and 
so they should appear upon the Inscriptions, if they 
were a kindred Lore. Well said again! ; but is it 
true? Wiis it at all the fact that the Ameshaspentas 
were so prominent in Darius’s creed? ; and is it at 
all necessary to our argument for us to suppose 
that they were indeed so essential to his Religion? 

Did Darius care for the Ameshas 

Did Darius believe in the Ameshaspentas at 
all, let us seriously ask, in such a sense as to in- 
duce him to indict thar Names at every turn? My 
argument depends on no such supposition. Mazda- 
worship like our Christ-worship, had many sub-divi- 
sions beyond all doubt. Darius's faith may well have 
been of a kind which’ made him lukewarm toward 
what were these otherwise most holy supernatural 
Bangs of the Avesta. They may well have been 
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too »Magian« for him, just as the very Virgin is 
too »catholic« for some of m ‘?; I refer of course 
to her »Cult<--. 

Darius ivas in a Sense Monotheistic. 

Let us not forget that Darius was in one sense 
monotheistic, and passionately so; for one is never 
so radical as after crushing rival fallacies; I meant 
and mean only to assert that the Ameshas were not 
nnkno7vn to him. His belief in them or his non- 
belief is totally indijferent to me in my argu- 
ment just here. (3therwise he is most serious in 
his devout expressions. Notwithstanding some minor 
allusions to inferior spiritual beings made doubtless 
also conscientiously to please his subjects, he ap- 
proaches even the Gathic spirit in the strong torrent 
of his words. And the » Gathic spirit « is otherwise 
unique. 

He had no disposition at all to divert his pre- 
occupied attention with extraneous detail. Aura- 
mazda w'as with him »the Greatest of the Gods«, 
meaning by this that He was the only real One in 
our modern sense, the » Creator of this liiarth and 
of yon Heaven «; so, in the Avesta, Darius had no 
time at all to pause over the lesser Gods, sub-gods 
or angels, arch- or otherwise, w'hichever we may 
choose to call them, and however much or little he 
may have believed them to exist, except as sublime 
conceptions. He may indeed again like us, have 
at times forgotten them. 

^ As to some particulars of the belief in her among Protestants. 
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And so even in the Avesta there are extended sections 
in which they, the Ameshaspentas, are not seen. 

Take up even the Vendidad once more, and in 
all the Books, pretty nearly one third of the 
Avesta, only one of the » Greater Ameshaspentas,* 
names occurs from chapter I to chapter XIX, ii, 
a maiss of writing perhaps ten times as great as 
the Inscriptions. Not Asha, nor Vohumanah, nor 
Khshathra, nor Haurvatat nor Ameretatat appear 
there, only Aramaiti, and that in her sense of » earth*. 
Even in the Yasna we have chapters bereft of some 
of them. 

Instead then of carping at their absence from 
these rough but earnest sentences of the Persian 
Kings, common sense should rather say to us that 
the men were simply thinking of other things, and 
for the very best of all good reasons, namely that 
what they had to occupy their attention was greatly 
more pressing upon their immediate needs than such 
things as the names of minor gods or other theo- 
logical distinctions. 

If then Darius was, or » since*, as we might more 
confidently say, Darius was, so far as his ideas appear 
upon the Inscriptions, a sort of Unitarian ‘ as Mazda- 
worshipper, and therefore one of a caste of devotees 
who detested multiplicity in his adored divinities; — 
and if he were likewise a vehement Antimagian as 
well; — and if also, as we know, the Avesta was 

^ »Unitarian« is the name of a Sect which denies the usual doc- 
trine of the Trinity, holding only to a Unity. 


21 
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distinctly Magian on the other side *, the Avesta 
being actually called in its very oldest part a glori- 
fication of the same Magian Ameshaspentas, then 
this abolishes the argument from the absence of 
the Ameshas, and it leaves the Inscriptions and 
the Iranian Books as to other particulars still 
very near akin. 

And this is the point of my argument just here. 
As Darius had lately crushed the false Magian Bar- 
diya, (that is, Smerdes), we have here at once a 
reason why he should not take pains to engrave upon 
his Tablets the names of those Spiritual Beings whom 
he, that Magian, had most probably worshipped wth 
a fervour all too zealous; for his Ameshaspenta 
Magianism was presumably the reason why he, Bar- 
diya (Smerdes), destroyed the sacred temples of 
Darius’s cult We reverence the Virgin doubtless, 
but is it not the fact that one third of the Christi- 
ans now alive scarcely -utter the yet so belov- 
ed name except in frigid formulas, while on the 
contrary, two thirds of the rest of us almost make 
her »God«, and some again most vehemently oppose 
her worship. So Darius was lukewarm over these 
» Magian « Archangels whose influence carried his 
prime enemy on to his so strangely usurped throne. 

An Amesha possibly Referred to. 

I will not indeed press the possibility that we 
have actually an Amesha referred to in the separ- 
ated ei,ura of Behistnn I, 24 (Sp.) where it may be 
used like »ahura«, which in the Avestas refers at 
times to the Ameshaspentas, and once at least indeed 

^ See the curses on the moghu-tbish, the magian-hater. 
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to the expected Prophet in the sense of »Lord« ; 
see Yasna XXIX, 2, for we now prefer to regard 
that dura in the Inscriptions as an instrumental of 
the chief God’s naune. Bnt none the less the two 
occurrences of kvara. and durahya, instrumental and 
genitive, as separate words from Mazda; see above; 
show at least that the first part of the combined 
name in, Aura-mazda still retained significance, its 
sense not having been, as so often, lost in the united 
sounds; and this still vigorous meaning of the sep- 
arated word points certainly to the Avcsta where 
the separated word is universal, and where it also 
applies at times both to the Ameshas and even to 
the human subject, as well as to the supreme (good) 
Deity as I have said above, and that in passages nearly 
side by side. How little possible, let me say with 
reference to this point as well, is it then tliat Darius 
knew nothing of those most august religious Per- 
sonifications whose names, like that of their great 
Adversary, were at that very moment of his writing 
being still sung in many a hymn in that Town 
and throughout that Province ^ where his successful 
general had so lately taken decisive military action; 
and whose names also with little doubt, not so long 
later on, resounded through the Achaemenian terri- 
tories even to the very shores of Greece. 

If the one Lore, even in its chief document, 
was almost made up of homage to the Immortal 
Six, with Ahura, the great Seven; — if these were 
also sung, though in dimmer allusion, in the earlier 
Indian Hymns, how is it conceivable that Darius, 


^ Raga (Ragha). 
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his Successors, or any of their corps of learned 
men had never even heard the syllables? 

And this, again let us recall it, when officials 
must have been coming" and going without inter- 
mission from the closely related Zoroastrian Pro- 
vinces, not to speak of a Pandit here and there 
from the more distant Indian dependencies. 

Even non-Zoroastrian agents from the North 
could only have avoided general descriptions of the 
sectional cult upon the understanding that it was 
familiar. 

Tinier even shcnild be considered in the Matter of 
extended Sculptured Inscriptions as well as the 
carefully aegidred ■» Space <c. 

It may seem singular that we should mention the 
reqirirements of »time«, even as a minor reason for all 
such omissions upon the tablets; but when w'e recall 
how very many such items the Achaemenids may 
have desired to mention, even »time« itself should not 
be left unnoticed 

Men worked slowly doubtless in those parts 
then, though quicker possibly than now, above all 
artistic persons. And Darius was not the man to 
think that he was born to live forever. Two years, 
or three, were no slight item, as we may weE con- 
ceive, with him in his views of any situation what- 
soever, just as they are not that now with most of us. 
Time for completing the interesting work was not 
therefore to be thrown away. No successor, he 

‘ Recall that most significant,’ if not pathetic, circumstance, the 
rough-hewn tablet on Behistun which seems to have been prepared for 
farther Inscriptions; but >tiine« failed the intending annalist. 
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might feel sure, would take such care to record 
his deeds as he himself, and details of angeliology 
and the like were, we may be certain, the very 
last of possible considerations which engrossed, even 
if they crossed, his mind. 

Matters of political importance were, as we so 
clearly see, life and death to him in his eventful 
moments, for he presents them on a scale of such 
vast magnitude that we are quite oppressed as 
we trace them on the stones. These, he thought, 
and not unnaturally, were controlled by God Himself; 
see above. And so . far as » divinities « were con- 
cerned, he dealt with their expected help alone. 

Would we then, let us ask again, to close the 
point, have named our Gabriel and Michael, our 
Raphael and our Uriel in such a case as this? sup- 
posing in fact that we could, all of us, instantly 
or at all recall each and every name of them at will? 

XVII, g. 

Zarathnshlra's Name. Where is it f 

Its absence as an Anjument agdinst the Association of the 
Inscriptions and Acesta. 

And so ofZarathushtra; — I mean of course the 
name. All things, negative, are certainly possible; — • 
as we may often say — »with God« at least-; or rather, 
led us add, »all things intellectual*; that is to say, 
» possible*, when we take into our consideration the 
immensity of human apathy. No relative of Cyrus, nor 
any functionaries in his employ, may have ever heard 
the sound of such a title as I have named above. But 
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the Zoroastrian Town with its surrounding territory 
comes in, and with perhaps an added force, once more. 
If the Inscription Religion had any counterpart, so far 
as our records of such a circumstance • can extend, 
then that counterpart existed, as no one, reading the 
Inscriptions, vwll any longer question, at that ancient 
site. Ragha is a marked Avesta name, let us recall it 
again,* see above. There an Ahura Mazda was 
worshipped beyond any shadow of a doubt, as all 
men see, just as the King’s own Auramazda was 
»God« in the more Southern site. We have no 
inscriptions there at Ragha, but we have what is 
nearly as convincing, an imperishable Book. The 
sources of that Book were at that instant extant 
there, as all should know, and its chief pieces were 
then in all human probability actually used in 
worship; and the name of »Zarathushtra« lives 
throughout them everywhere. Had nothing ever 
then been heard, let us as before inquire, of a name 
which was so familiar in the Northern town at the 
moment when Darius wrote at his more central 
Capital or at Persepolis? Here was a name, let 
me say it again, with which a great Province actu- 
ally rang. Did no lingering echoes of it reach 
the place where other priests of lesser magnitude 
were standing in consecrated fanes before altars 
doubtless all aflame with the same venerated ele- 
ment which shone from scores of Sanctuaries in the 
Ragha Province, while worshipping the identically 
same Deity, Auramazda, Darius’s God? It does not 
seem to me to be at all a probable idea that a 
name so greatly celebrated at Ragha was • never 
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even heard at the central seat of Government; for 
it became at last so prominent that like » Caesar* 
in another application in imperial politics, it actually 
gave title to officials. The Magnates of various 
places began to take on »Zarathushtra« , till at 
last their Chief assumed the very form superlative, 
so, curiously. Others were »Zarathushtra« ; but 
kc ^ became »most Zarathushtra«, hardly so early 
however as Darius, but quite probably indeed 
before the last of these Inscription writers prepared 
their edicts for the chisels. 

Why does hot then the name occur upon the 
Tablets, upon the Rocks and Palaces? 

Really it is time that we should begin to 
hesitate before we protract these queries; see above 
upon the Ameshaspentas. I have carefully avoided 
any such idea as the too close association of this 
extremely conspicuous name with the Southern por- 
tion of the Empire. That name is to be sure ab- 
solutely embodied in Avesta; — and Avesta in its 
related lores was widely spread over the North, North- 
East, and North-West of Iran; but not necessarily 
so much so toward the South. Both it and the name 
Avith it could not have well failed to be known at 
the Capital for the reasons above given as to Angra 
Mainyu and the Ameshas. 

Perhaps one simple explanation more might here be 
put in at once to account for its omission, which is, not 

^ Zurathustrotema. »The Ra^rlia Province had no formal fifth 
ruler’s name, or title »Zarathushtra«: ; doubtless because the real or 
supposed descendants of Z. still lin^^ered there. And the office was 
hereditary with their head without especial appointment; see Y. XIX. 
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that the name was too familiar; but that it was 
perhaps abhorred. Zarathushtra, was of course 
also »magian« like the Ameshaspentas if he was 
anything; see the condemnations of the »magian- 
hater« in Avesta. He belonged to the detested form 
of the rival Mazda- worship; and jiwt as Catholic 
hates » heretic* in our times of Reformation, so did 
Darius hate the Magu and with all the vehemence 
which could lead to slaughter. How then could 
Zarathushtra be named (with veneration) by the man 
who overthrew the chief Magian of the period, the 
zealous Smerdes, Bardiya, the so-called, or real, 
pretender and impersonator, if all that story can be 
believed 

Tf Darius had cited Zarathushtra, it would have 
been in an hostile sense. No name that could be 
named would be less likely to be found among 
such records of a dynasty ostentatiously founded 
upon the execution of a person of his sect. 

The absence of the name » Zarathushtra* from 
the records proves only that Darius was not in- 
sincere, or, - not demented. There is one name in- 
deed upon Behistun and the rest, which is identical 
in terms with a conspicious one within Avesta. It 
is Vishtaspa. Tf we could identify the Vishtaspa of 
the Inscription with the Vishtaspa of Avesta, this 
would put the Avesta at once into the hands of 
every Bible-Scholar in the land, which is a leading 
object of this present book, and a result in practical 
literature of acute significance and far reaching in 

* I personally beg leave to hesitate a little before I accept the 
whole of it; all others however seem to absorb it as it stands. 
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its effects ; for no one knows how widely conclusions 
like these may one day bear. We must pause how- 
ever here at this a little, in default of completed evi- 
dence. It seems really in our especial sense of it, to be 
»too good* to be among the things called »true«. 

As to »Zarathushtra« however, we have not 
the slightest intimation of the name. 

From the word Auramazda however, as well as 
from the words »Mithra«- and »Anahita«, and also 
from the continuous tone of the religious sentiment 
together with the linguistic analogies, we know for sure 
that the forebears of Zarathushtra and those of Darius 
once worshipped the same Ahura Mazda as their (iod 
in the self-same local tribe; for then those Deities and 
worshippers were each the self-same persons, and 
lived in the common home. No one doubts, so far as 
I am aware, who understands the subject, that there 
was once a time called that of » Iranian Unity*, 
and further back in the gray dawn of the early 
world there was a period of Indo-Iranian, and even 
of Indo- (iermanic Unity. Already in those im- 
memorial days, so well-nigh inconceivably remote, 
the same Gods whose names we trace on the In- 
scriptions, in the Avesta, and in Veda were rever- 
ently adored with no thought as yet of differ- 
ence, Ahura as Asura, Mithra as Mitra, Agni, Atar 
and the rest; see above; and out of the primeval 
lore in which those religious thoughts were then 
embedded emerged the three later branches, the 
Vedic, the Zarathushtrian, and the Daric. Surely 
it is mere incompetence for us to suppose that the 
masses who worshipped under the Persian successors 
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of Zarathiashtra were ignorant, originally so, not only 
of the very chief Gods reverenced, and of the One 
chief Demon feared by the masses taught by their 
own first predecessors, but of the leading Prophet’s 
name as well. Momentary fortgetfulness was beyond 
all question the chief cause, next to the non-relev- 
ance of a citation, why the names were not hewn 
out, but original ignorance is totally aside; — more 
especially as it involved an unaccountable absence 
of information on the part of Darius’s officials actually 
appointed by him to report upon the general business 
details of the public Cults. 

It becomes now my duty to notice some criti- 
cisms which might be made on Darius as regards 
his personal character and creed. For a direct 
indictment of these is next in point; and first as 
to his Creed; for this naturally falls in as an appendix 
to the last item. It is indeed quite true that my argu- 
ment neither directly nor fundamentally depends upon 
the excellence or inferiority of either the man or 
his convictions in themselves alone considered; but, 
as I have more than once implied, there are sub- 
ordinate elements among those considerations, which 
bear most seriously upon the results which I am 
endeavouring to make good. 

Section XVIII. 

Objections as to further Interior Elements of the 
Religion of the Inscriptions. 

Darius’s Creed more closely considered. Mlmions to other Gods. 

And what of the allusions to »the Other Gods?« 
Are these not an objection to the comparison of 
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the Avesta religion with that of the Inscriptions, 
and upon the ground of the » polytheism* involved 
in such ideas?, a point not yet so very well 
thought out. 

My answer is that » polytheism* as an accu- 
sation just here has fortunately, or the reverse, 
but little point, for, while in its mass monotheistic, 
barring the independent Satan, parts of the later 
Avesta themselves cannot be described as anything 
but such -like, though from the earlier Avesta this 
polytheism is absent. Indeed the difference between 
monotheism and polytheism is no by means always so 
easy for us to trace in the forms of our own Religion, 
not to speak of those of the Avesta. We, Christians, 
are ourselves also reckoning quite without our host 
if we think that independent critics would always call 
tis Monotheists, that is to say, not without some 
very serious reserves. We are positively the contrary 
in the eyes of many, though falsely so, as we may be 
well assured; and this in regard to what some would 
call the most vital elements of our Faith. Our very 
Tritheism, (? so, badly named) would make us such in 
the view of many a cold critic, not to speak of »our 
God’s Mother*, our Angels and Archangels. To 
defend Avesta from this charge of »many gods*, we 
can indeed make clear the astonishing refinement of 
the Gathas, showing that their Dualism resulted from a 
recoil against just this many-godded belief, degrading 
as they evidently thought it to be, while even in the 
most polytheistic passages of the late Avesta the one 
good God stands out unusually distinct from the 
company of lesser divinities. Yet there are isolated 
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passages in the later Avesta where another Deity 
closely approaches Ahura in the degree of honour 
accorded him. 

Avesta is indeed, in its later portions, almost 
Veda in these picturesque particulars. See where 
in the Yasna Ahura and Mithra are linked tog- 
ether quite as Mitraviruna *. A distinct cry- 
ing back had taken place from the Gathic age to 
some still earlier common primeval lore; — for the 
later Avesta seems to call up again a throng of 
once-venerated primeval Deities strictly ignored 
within the (xathas, one of the strangest and most 
significant facts yet known to our ancient literature *. 
The Gathas banished even the time-honoured Mithra 
with the rest; — or did they actually foredate 
them ?. This polytheism of the isolated passages might 
however indeed be said to be the merest flicker 

• But in view of it why should not Darius and 
the rest, though essentially monotheistic in their 
spirit, be also tinged with this same veneration for 
»the many Gods«, such as the later Avesta at times 
reveals. I’ersonally I think that Darius was singularly 
free from »many-godded-ness«; — but why should this 
have been the case? Is there any particular reason 
why he should not have been deeply infected with 

* Y. 2, 44 Spiegel, ahura-mithra as dual — Y. i, 34 Sp. ahura- 
eibya-niithraeibya, — while yet at another place Ahura is said distinctly 
to have >created« Mithra; see above. 

If Mithra, Agni, and the rest were ignored in the Gathas, because 
they were then unknown at the time when the Gathas were first sung; 
and never known before that time, the result would be well-nigh stu- 
pendous as a circumstance in early history. It would show the Gathas 
to be indeed by far the oldest of all surviving books, which indeed 
some now think them, as it is, to be. ■* But it exists. 
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it, seeing that it was so common? Why should he 
not have been at least as much tinged with it as 
the Rishis of the Yashts? or as we, some of us, are 
ourselves supposed to be. 

Instincts of Chivalric Cotirtesy were moved to Action. 

Darius, though fervent in his faith, was no 
Christian martyr of the early t5rpe under the Gentile 
Emperors, regarding the smallest recognition of other 
Deities though well accredited, as being quite a hein- 
ous crime; see above. His convictions and sense 
of proportion on the contrary would have urged him 
to be decent toward the religious feelings of his 
subjects '. 

He was a politician doubtless, and somewhat ruth- 
less often from the very nature of his aims; — but 
he was none the less a man embued with sentiment. 
The religious cults of the various races within his care 
were dear to him, each of them, as we may be 
very sure; and every cult involved the deepest inter- 
ests of human lives, domestic social and political. 
These creeds, he doubtless saw, as we all see, were 
in themselves both really innocent and also honour- 
able, as gfropings toward the light, the best that 
their adherents knew. And he himself too shared 
them personcilly and most sincerely in a certain 
sense, for he was glad to hope that the lesser Gods 
would help him on in his arduous tasks with aU 
their magnitude together his own great worshipped 
Central Force. 


^ See above upon Cyrus. 
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Conscience, let me repeat it with emphasis, instead 
of restraining him from such words and acts of 
reverence, would on the contrary urge him to say 
every word and do every deed of respect and sym- 
pathy towards his sincere and pious fellow-countr3men; 
see above. Consideration for the Gods even of 
another nation would really in the end, as always, 
conduce to a better attitude toward his own. 

Ifis ■» Other Gods<t- indeed were strangely Liniited. 

We shoxdd in no wise ask why Darius names 
these mother Gods«, »all Gods« or »clan Gods?« 
but rather »why he names so few«. Our reason given 
for this and all such like omissions will never vary. 
Space, time and attention were only left for things 
immediately practical; that is to say, for things im- 
peratively urgent. 

If this last question then is all that keeps the 
Inscriptions from Avesta, our task is over. Of the 
Inscription and the late Avesta, the last is the more 
» pagan ‘ of the two, teeming with accredited 
divinities, half-gods and angels. 

Great as may be the essentials upon which the 
two resulting lores may differ, the elements on which 
they are one still keep all our reasonings Vcdid. The 
facts remain unmoved. 


^ > Pagan c is here used in no uncomplimentary sense. In Rome 
the stateliest houses remained most »pagan€. 
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XIX. 

Objections Continued. 

Imperfections in the Ideals of Personal Character as 
manifested in the Becorded Acts and Sentiments of Darius 
aside from his professed Beligious Policy. 

The defect which makes the deepest impression 
upon every one who first glances over the Inscrip- 
tions whether hurriedly, or otherwise, is the inhuman 
cruelty revealed in the few passages of the Behisffin 
already cited; see above; see also below. 

Cruelty. 

The execution of the captive rebel » Kings «, 
see above, leaves little for the imagination to supply. 

In extenuation of this I have nothing whatever 
to put forward at this moment except that poor 
attempt at a palliation; viz. that it was in accor- 
dance with the customs and opinions of the age in 
which the enormity transpired. Darius doubt- 
less glutted a brutal desire for revenge in these 
barbaric acts, so far indeed as these Inscriptions 
are personal at all, and whether he himself really 
dismembered his captive enemies, as he seems so 
callously to assert, or not. 

2'he Executions ivere largely acts of War and in 
Self- defence. 

Aside however from the . revolting methods 
of the executions, we must of course understand 
that they were constructively acts of war, and might 
well be so described; see also elsewhere; as done in 
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» self-defence «. Those enemies had, on their side, risen 
upon him for his destruction. All that he held dear 
they had endeavoured to annihilate, and had they 
been sucessful in their revolt, then they beyond all 
manner of- a doubt, would have treated Darius 
precisely as he did them. 

TAe International Public must be Struck with 

Terror. 

Aside also from the slaking of vindictive fury, 
it was the current opinion of the Period that other 
insurgent princes must be » struck with terror* by the 
severe chastisement of conquered enemies. Frightful 
details might deter them (those others) from the 
same careers of conspiracy and attack. Even Zara- 
thushtra could urge on his followers to executions ’ ; 
and it would be wholly unphilosophical if I should 
fail to add that some Christian executions of dis- 
cordant fellow-believers and of criminals show details 
quite as demoniacal Those of Darius were however 
savage acts indeed beyond all question, as recorded on 
the Inscriptions, if not indeed the acts of savages. 
Perhaps Darius really never did them, - not personally 
at least. At all events let us sincerely hope that he 
exaggerated their low details to deepen the horrific 
effect upon intending imitators who might hear the 
rumours of them. 

After this the Egotism of the Inscriptions is 
what strikes us most in our preliminary perusal. 
Such a peculiarity indeed is not fatal to Darius’s 
his credit; but it has it serious bearings. 

* See Yasna XXXI, XXXII, etc. ® Cp. the Inquisition. 
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XIX, b. 

Egotmn as a Gross Foible in the I Writers of the 
Inscriptions. 

The defect is at times so glaring as to seem 
to us to be quite diseased in its ever - recurring 
manifestations, and also, at the same time, strange 
to say, curiously out of keeping with the religious 
fervour of the Inscription writers themselves as ex- 
pressed in other parts of their statements. And 
this may well nullify all favourable effect which may 
have been produced upon us, being also in harsh 
contrast with the tone of their political action toward 
the Israelites as recorded in our own Semitic 
Scriptures. 

All is »l« and »me«, as we report with some 
disgust, upon their writings as transferred to the 
Inscriptions. »I am Cyrus the King, the Achaemenid« 
are the only words which have really survived to 
us of the Iranian Incriptions of one Cyrus, though 
it is doubtful whether that unique sentence belongs 
to Cyrus the Great, or to a later pretender; and 
it is hardly necessary to recall the extreme self- 
consciousness of his .Successor. »I am Darius the 
great King; Auramazda made me king. As Aura- 
mazda made this earth he delivered it over to me, 
etc., see above and below. From of old were my 
family kings, etc.« 

XX. 

Answers to the Charges. 

My answer to the lot of it is first and again 

a frank concession. Like most other reigning Oriental 

22 
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families in cincient, and shall we say also, in modem 
times, the Achaemenids must have been well-nigh 
not quite mentally sane on such a subject. So far 
as their expressions were really personal, they cer- 
tainly show what must inevitably take place in the 
case of all persons situated as they so necessarily 
were. 

Lifelong Adulation must in the End Morbidly 
affect the Balance of the Faculties. 

Alexander perhaps naturally lost his dignity, as we 
remember, so far as seriously to consider whether he 
should, or should not, assume the honours of the 
Gods. But then .1 must recall what 1 have already 
said above; see upon page 244 , which is that even 
these expressions may have been really little else 
but formulas; and, if such, they would have been 
so written by confidential representatives and even 
in certain cases without the previous knowledge of 
the Master. 

Fixedness in Statement. 

»The laws of the Medes and Persians*, as we 
understand from the Itxpressions in Ezra and Daniel, 
had later at least taken on a certain proverbial 
» fixedness of character*, and the dynastic claims of 
their Monarchs formed of course the very centre 
of their system, which was that of an autocracy 
quite absolute. Xerxes, we are certain, was in many 
of his expressions, not only upon the Inscriptions but 
elsewhere, using terms which had been set by 
custom at least from the time of Darius; andArta- 
xerxes was following on in the same manner with 
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sayings from the time of Xerxes; see above. And 
perhaps the very word so familiar to us, as the 
» unchangeability* ^ of »the laws of the Medes and 
Persians* came from the fact that they were first 
thus chiselled in the stone on hillsides, tombs and 
palaces, and so from a very natural cause outlasted 
every other sort of record. 

Documaitary Expressions controlled by Hereditary 
Association. 

Very many other expressions beside those which 
I have noticed bear strong traces of having been 
controlled by customary forms, decades and half 
centuries back, cis they certainly were so » stereo- 
typed* during the time from Darius to Ochus; see 
above. And to this thought I must once again 
return. 


J^'nrthcr Extcnnations. 

But let us, on the other hand, grant for a 
moment that these writers indicting the texts for 
their Inscriptions were in fact consciously cis per- 
sonally egotistic as they really seem, from their 
statements, to have been, and that the fact that 
they followed fixed precedents or formulae stereo- 
typed for a century and a half at lecist, has little 
if any force to shelter them from such an impu- 
tation as I have, in the name of my opponents, 
brought against them, a very great deal, let us say 
in passing, for us to grant. 


’ See the Book of Daniel. 


22 * 
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The Displeasing Foible Engnl/ed in the Extra- 
ordinary Details. 

No one, let us hope, who has the smallest 
sense of proportion in his estimates of history 
or of politics, can read the Inscriptions without feel- 
ing that » personal egotism* is absolutely engulfed 
so to speak, as an element in the situation by the 
extraordinary nature of the acts reported. 

The Sitnations called for Self-assertion. 

Do we indeed for a moment fully realise what 
the situation of Darius actually was? For many 
an untrained reader of our Oriental documents, fails, 
as I fear, too often to take in what is one half of 
the matter presented for his consideradon. Doas 
it seem to us to be a circumstance of little breadth 
or moment that Darius actually claimed td possess 
and govern the greater part, of the civilised Earthf 
twenty three nations large and small as we have 
seen, but for the most part great, in their extent 
of territory at least, including how many cities, 
towns and villages with their totality of inhabitants. 

Surely they numbered many millions? Self assertion 
is no longer the familiar characteristic in view of 
that. Assertion in terminology in such a case and 
in such a period was absolutely unavoidable. How 
could a Persian Emperor govern one half the world in 
BC. 500 — 400 without maintaining such an attitude. 

In all such cases cdso there is much that softens 
our harshest judgments toward the Person, as we 
ponder them, for they actually move our pity, if 
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they do not indeed show him to have been hardened 
to adversities. 


Sudden and extreme Vicissitudes waylaid Darius's 
Daily Course. 

This Monarch’s life was evidently one long 
nightmare of Revolts. He scarcely reigned, as we 
might almost be induced to say, he wrangled. 

One after another of the mighty peoples, whom 
he claimed to own and govern was almost always 
on the eve of insurrection; and sometimes several 
of them together at a time. Civil war, as a con- 
dition of things, was almost chronic. 

Can we wonder then that Darius chiselled up 
his self-assertions everywhere? One never becomes 
so self-assertive as in the face of danger. The ter- 
ribly distracted man then hardly knew what a normal 
peace could be. I Jis domestic administrations were daily 
struggles, and as to foreign politics his life was one 
long tumult. Babylon revolted as we saw; and when 
he turned to put it down, nine great nations rose 
up against him in his rear. And for a second 
time it revolted, later. Legal points ’had likewise 
to be refuted, with these however a Persian Emperor 
might doubtless make short work; but vast details 
of business continually occupied his thoughts; and 
conquered nationalities were remodelled. 

Every foreign State would be quite as imperious 
toward him as he could possibly be toward it. 
Whatever he had said and done, that all others would 
have matched, we may be sure, if only for the 
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briefest intervals, could they secure the power. 
No wonder that he sent his sculptors everywhere 
which such -like texts, a few of which alone may 
have lingered on the monuments. Events of every 
calibre, great, little or mediocre crowded in upon 
him, including within them those which we are studying, 
year by year, or more probably month by month, 
startling him if he were indeed susceptible of shock, 
and baffling him wherever possible, and interrupting 
everywhere the vast machinery of Government, even 
where they did not indeed threaten his very Throne; 
his tasks were endless. 

Elements of Truth in his Assertions. 

And were there not after all elements of 
truth in his assertions?; as they pointed his solid 
claims to be considered so exceptionally prominent, 
if not indeed, »supreme«? Was it not- essentially, 
as well as obviously and practically, the fact that 
in times like those Kings, their families and their 
dynasties were all that stood between the world and 
anarchy. And was not God indeed his helper, as 
he, Darius, so constantly and so earnestly declared. 
Did not the Almighty indeed » raise his predecessor 
up« as our own Bibles so solemnly assert? I am 
of the opinion that he needed all the egotism that 
he could muster, in the course of his immense career. ■ 
An inhuman age needed a scarce human tone. 

Modifications are to be Considered. 

But in this case we have a circumstance which 
certainly modifies our severe censure of his self- 
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assertion aside from the considerations just men- 
tioned. This ruler, for an exception, was not solely 
lost in a blind maze of egotism, nor does he think 
of his fellow countrymen solely in regard to their 
immediately present interest, nor again in regard to 
an indeinitely distant personal future with the par- 
ticulars of which he was at each moment morbidly 
engaged. He is thinking definitively of his Successors ; 
and this alone here half nullifies our charge, condon- 
ing a colossal self-esteem ; for an egotism which looks 
out upon the still enduring life of others, after one 
has oneself forsaken life, is half redeemed already 
by the fact. 

Beh. IV, 64—^65. »Thou who hereafter shalt 
»see this Inscript «; so he ordered to be cut; » which 
have written (that Is to say, . in the document 
» which was to be sculptured), or who shalt see 
» these figures (which were to be carved out), do 
»not destroy them (so, fearing vandalis.n) ', but so 
»long as thou live.st, preserve them. When thou 
»seest this inscribed tablet and these images, and 
»dost not destroy them, but so long as thy family 
» lasts dost preserve them for me, may Auramazda 
»be thy friend; may thy family be abundant, and 
»thy life long and what thou doest may Aura- 
»mazda make great for thee (i. e. »prosper«)« *. 

^ The Inscriptions, some of them and especially those of Behistun, 
were placed in situations (jnly with difficulty accessible and for this 
reason. It is none the less exceedingly interesting to observe how 
keenly seuitive Darius is upon the subject, and how well he guages the 
danger to all such kinds of monuments. 

- Remember Ameretatat. 

« Behistun. Col. IV, 1 . 64—65 (W.B.), 1 . 69—76. 
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Inveracity Considered, 


Behistun IV, 66 — (W. B.) : »Thus saith Darius 
»the King; »if thou seest this Inscription and these 
» figures and dost mar them, and so long as thy 
» family lasts dost not preserve them for me, but 
»dost mar them, then may Auramazda smite thee; 
»may thy family be brought to naught, and may 
» Auramazda conlound what thou doest«. 

XX, a. 

The Altniisiic Elcvie7it. 

Naksh i Rustem, a, 4 (W. B.) »When thou now 
»thinkest: how manifold are the lands which iving 
» Darius possessed, then look upon this image: it 
» bears my I'hrone, then wilt thou know them, and 
wilt also know (what? — any further self-laudation?, 
nothing of the kind), — but thou wilt know that 
I/ the Lance of the Pet'siaii has reached afar; — 
sthen ivilt thou knoiv that the Persian has fought 
•» battles far from Persia.^- 

Egotism like that going out upon a fut'. re 
when he, the speaker, should be no more, is only 
healthy, virile for the times, and to be praised, not 
pardoned. His mind was on the future glory of 
the Empire evidently, and this long after all im- 
mediate personal interests should have disappeared; 
though he doubtless wished much for the immor- 
tality which he has since received among us. (.)ur 
charge of egotism is therefore on the whole hardly 
fit to be sustained. 

But to offer another attack upon the Achae- 
menid, and this time from a slightly varied point 
of view. Did not Darius Hef 
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XX, b. 

Inveracity Supposable. 

And here indeed we have a consideration which 
is well calculated to unnerve our most resolute 
defence, as well as to make the most ardent pane- 
gyrists of the monarch, pause. 

Lying is indeed one of the most damnable of 
all our human infirmities, how much more so when 
it is linked with actual or intended murder. 

The Story of the False Bardiya, Smerdes. 

Take the very first and most important of all 
the dense throng of these serious and most fateful 
statements. Was Darius truthful as to his account 
of the deeds and words of the man whom he claims 
to have succeeded after having justly put him to 
death? 

JVas it Genuine f 

No one, so far as I am aware, has hitherto 
ever uttered one word to challenge that strange 
tale which Herodotus confirms, i'he successful im- 
personator and his many murders quickly plotted 
to conceal the fact of a falsely assumed identity, 
has passed, so far as I am aware, for current coin. 
But is it not possible that this great Reign like so 
many of the lesser ones, was begun in fact with a 
deed of faithless assassination excused by a ruthless 
falsehood in a most improbable detail of so-called 
history? If this were so, who has anything to say 
in its excuse. Let us hope that there was no in- 
accuracy there. 
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Darius as a Falser. 


XX, c. 

Equivocatio)is Elsewhere. 

And if lying is to be suspected elsewhere in the 
assertions of Darius, a lying age should not be the 
first to say anything against this great Monarch on 
account of any other possible exaggerations Po- 
litical necessity then, as too often since, recoiled but 
little before streams of blood or storms of perjury. 

If Darius first murdered the so-called Gaumata 
and then later lied to conceal the nature of his 
crime, and to gather in its fell results, it was a 
record horrible indeed, — I rejoice that no one 
has ever harboured a suspicion of it. But did not 
he, Darius, exaggerate, eciuivocate, or categorically 
falsify in many, or any, of those other grand, though 
rough and simple statements which deal so majes- 
tically with whole kingdoms in a word, and with 
myriads of human beings, sentence after sentence? 
Is everything which he wrote out to be engraved 
upon the tablets to be at once and forever ab- 
sorbed by each and all of us, with no reserve and 
little criticism. 

Some Equivocation voould naturally be present in 
these extended political Assertions. 

I, for one, am (juite willing to concede that he 
may not have been always accurate. Let us acknow- 
ledge It, at least for the sake of argument, 
and once for all, that he may not have been 
faultless at every turn of those great observations 
upon these Columns. I have indeed often wond- 
ered why historians, and even we, who work upon 
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the foundations of our histories, should engulf at 
wholesale each and all of the assertions which we 
find carved on stone, or stamped in clay by the 
order of these Oriental Rulers, simply because they 
are so old and bear the marks of official authorship. 
Is it then the fact that mankind have only lately 
entered upon the daring race of competitive deceit, 
in a word that they have only lately learned the 
way to speak untruth? Exaggerations must certainly 
be present in the secondary detail of those great 
records somewhere; and here and there doubtless a 
gross untruth maintains its concealed but hideous 
existence. 

lA'ing was the Universal Implement. 

Uarius lived, let us once more note it, in a 
tumult of large events, each of which was charged 
with all conceivable disasters to himself and with 
quick or long since organised conspiracies. He suf- 
fered from the »Lie« perennially. fhere was one 
especial form of the so hated imposture to which 
he was even month by month, not to say, day by 
day subjected. 

The Monuments are Resonant with the Well-adapted 

Word. 

Political Lie followed upon Tje, as we read, 
and we need never doubt it. In nine terrible Re- 
volts, Deceit, at first insidious and then barefaced, 
recurred. Every adverse statement, as it seems, 
with almost absolutely no exceptions begins with 
the scathing words ....;. »He Liedl« 
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The Cases, Some of Them. 

First of Guarnata himself: thus he lied to the 
people (B. I, XI ( 1 . 39): »I am Bardiya, Cyrus’s son, 
»Cambyses’ brother; — so of Naditabaira (Nidintu- 
Bel) (B. I, XVI, 1 . 78) »thus he belied the people«; 
in B. IV § 51 (W. B.): »This one lied« is repeated 
nine times of the nine rebellious potentates; so in 
B. IV § 53 (W. B.): »thus said Darius the King: 
»it was the plotting Lie which made those lands 
» rebellious . . as they (the kings) lied to them, 
» thereupon Auramaxda gave them into my hand « 

B. IV, § 54 (W.B.) Thus saith Darius the King: 
»Thou who hereafter shalt be King here, guard 
»thyself carefully against the (Plotting) Lie; a man 
»who is a (Plotting) Liar, do thou punish well . . . . 
»if thou thinkest: »my land shall go unscathed*. 
(Notice in passing that this last sentiment is adverse 
to Itgotism.) 

The If^ord is elsewhere Vety Frequent. 

And count the occurrences on the other In 
scriptions, if you care for such a thing. What wonder 
then, if the man so assaulted by the Lie in its most 
awful form, at last retaliated with a similar detested 
weapon. He may have counterlied; if I may so 
express myself. 

Our Own infatuated Falsehood. 

Do we pphtically so often hesitate in similar 
preveuications upon the plea that the » public good 

^ These references are not at all intended to be absolutely ful- 
some; for such reference see Sp’s. Edition, Glossar. p. 226. 
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justifies the evil means «, not to speak of the trivial 
»Te-deums« intoned for false \ictories in the middle 
ages, nor of our still lower false market news flashed 
across the wires to deprive the unwary of their pro- 
perty? Darius doubtless, with the rest of them, felt 
bound upon his own rough principles to Lie in 
return again, if we might so say, and forsooth also 
»for the sake of others !« He had little hesitation, 
as I greatly fear, in penning many a pretence to 
put down a conjured-up assailant, absorbing also 
many a weak province »for the greater good of all.« 
Yet he spoke, we should not forget to say, especially 
and pre-eminently for others as well as for himself, 
and that not in a vague general drift alone. Beyond 
all question his thought was on the welfare of great 
masses as well as upon himself; see above. 


XX d. 

The JJe self-limited. 

If, on the other hand, he had vapoured too 
flagrantly in the detail of his important narratives, 
with too egregious an egotism, would not his own 
Nobles, themselves soon alienated, have ridiculed his 
blatant edicts, openly, or surreptitiously, teaching 
every passer-by to do the same? His engraved 
words were often literally and really a public voice 
and in a closer sense than I have remarked before, 
recording as they did the nation’s annals. What 
are they but a peoples history?, written also as 
of course with the view to moulding its near future 
in development? 

Is it probable then that he should have ordered 
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Veraeity. 


notoriously perverted facts, and those in too great 
numbers, to be graven up »with a pen of iron, upon 
the rock* where they would stand for ages as 
witness both to his turpitude, and to his folly?; 
see above. 

But aside from all this mass of possibility, 
which it has been so necessary to reproduce, who 
does not see that Darius longed to speak the very 
truth, and was fully conscious that what he wrote 
might be so gravely doubted? Read the following. 

A71 earnest Desire, after Veracity and Intention 
to Preserve it. 

B. 10, § 55, (B.W.) »Thou who hereafter wilt 
read this Inscription, let what I have done appear 
credible to thee.« 

(56). »Thus saith Darius the King; as Mazda- 
» worshipper (I swear (?)) that this is true, and not 
»lied, that is to say, it is what I have done of every 
»kind.« 57. » Thus saith Darius the Iving: Accord- 
»ing to the will of Auramtizda much more has also 
>been done by me w'hich is not written in this In- 
>'Scription. For this reason is it not written, that 
»no one, who will later read this Inscription, shall 
» consider what I have done too much, and shall not 
» believe it, and shall hold it to be falsified.* 

59. »Thus saith Darius the King: Does what 
»I have done appear to thee to be credible, — do 
»not for that reason conceal it.* 

After that who will deny that this Great Per- 
sian spoke more truth than most rulers of his day. 
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if not more than those of any other day, when he 
ordered what he did to be engraved upon the moun- 
tain side of Behistrtn or upon the walls of his Tomb 
and in palaces? 

XXL 

Sii// Other Considerations. Was a Disinterested 
Motive present? 

Applying our criticism more closely and to a 
definite circumstance, let us turn once again to the 
Biblical edicts for a moment, and ask whether their 
motives, those of Cyrus, Darius and their Succes- 
sors, were not in themselves wholly political as 
regards those notorious steps which they took so 
prominently in behalf of Israel; and for which Cyrus 
at leeust was so highly lauded in Chronicles, lizra 
and Isaiah, inspiration even of a certain kind hav- 
ing been attributed to him. Were not the motives 
present altogether those of mere political Expediency? 
Did not Cyrus find it strategically convenient to 
himself, and tending toward the aggrandisement 
of his Empire, to have a vigorous moiety of the 
impassioned Jewish tribes, now firmly associated as 
allies with himself, replanted at their old home in 
Jerusalem on the main high road to the rich Nile 
territory soon destined to become one of his Pro- 
vinces or one of those of his Successors, and so to 
make use of their religious patriotism for his own 
State ends? If this were indeed the truth, would 
there be an)rthing so very sinister in the fact?; — 
1 have some hesitation in discussing so trivial 
a suggestion; but let us ask: 
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Could He ipiore State Interests f 

Would not Cyrus, and Darius after him as 
well, together with Xerxes and his Successors, have 
been, on the contrar)-, morally most culpable, if they 
had neglected all such considerations? — so letting 
slip an opportunity to strengthen a position upon 
which interests of magnitude might yet depend for 
themselves, and for their adherents. 

A great Opportunity in Jewish Patriotism, an 
Incisive Element. 

Tne fierce Jews, as he had every reason to 
suppose, would hold their new-built City to the 
death, with its freshly consecrated Temple, defend- 
ing it with furious zeal. 

Should Cyrus or Darius let this chance for an 
effective move pass by not utilised? 

Their Aatmen itself should not be Overrated. 

Is it not also, critically speaking, inexact for us 
to be forever supposing these early Rulers to have 
been actuated by an acumen keen quite beyond 
their time? in their still somewhat rudimental affairs 
of State. The age was not so far advanced, we 
may be sure, in diplomatic finesse as that we should 
look for too much intellect and acute sagacity in 
their close management of affairs just then and there. 


XXI, a. 

Sentiment of a Certain Type was doubtless Present; 
and it was Deep. 

Subjective Sentiment of a profound and stirring 
nature no doubt possessed both Cyrus and Darius, 
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as it did every ruler of their day; and this set on 
and moved them forward with a ^gour all unfor- 
seen because unconscious, and, as it were, against 
as well as with their wills. 

XXI, b. 

this Sentiment fnndavicntally Religious in 
its Whole or in Parts. 

And here we come upon a consideration still 
more interior, so to speak than those already men- 
tioned, if that indeed be possible: »Had they, Cyrus, 
Darius and the rest, any serious personal religious 
character at all, in the sense in which we under- 
stand this characteristic? That is to say, had they 
any deeply ingrained individual principle founded 
upon thorough convictions as to the objective truth 
of the substance of their hereditary Faith?, and 
made alive by a deeply seated devotion of heart 
and mind to the aims held in view within its 
doctrines, laws, and promises ? And this leads us on 
to the simple theme of their Personal religious 
state in particular. 

Their Personal Piety as Individuals. 

»Hold not God’s command to be opposed to 
the good;« so Darius ordered to be cut, NR, a, § 6 
(W.B); » forsake not the right path; sin not.« This 
shows more than the customary affectation of reli- 
gious fervour clothing itself, as it so often does, in 
mere ritual forms. 

Darius I, 5 Behistun. 5. » Through the gracious 
»will of Auramazda am I King; Auramazda delivered 
»the Kingdom to me.« 

23 
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Beligtous Sentiment. 


6. »In accordance with the favouring will of 
»Auramazda was I thdr King.« 

7. ^Through the gracious will of Auramazda 
» these lands became subject to me.« 

8. »In accordance with the gracious will of 
» Auramazda these lands (i. e. these nations) have 
» regulated themselves under my law.« 

9. » Auramazda gave me the sovereignty; Aura- 
>mazda brought me help; in accordance with the 
» favouring will of Auramazda 1 possess the sove- 
»reignty.« 

Note these last three expressions in one verse 
or subsection. 

Subsection 10 and 11 do not admit of the 
words; nor does subsection 12; but note the con- 
trast; Gaumata, the supposed or real impersonator, 
is said to have acted according to his own will. 
It is true that this may have been intended merely 
to express; »He was successful but see the anti- 
thesis in the form nevertheless. It is marked, and 
must be considered to be significant. It certainly 
means more than that he acted ^ independently. « 
But in the 13th he begins again: »I prayed to 
»Auramazda for aid«; » Auramazda brought me 
help ...... »In accordance with the will of Aura- 

mcizda was I King«; so in the 14th, » According to 
»the Will of Auramazda I took pains to (restore 
»the temples, etc.) as when Gaumata the Magian had 
»not overthrown our House. « 

So in 18: »in accordance with the Gracious 

^ We should naturally understand: >He act6d with complete 


success. < 
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Will of Auramazda we crossed the Tigris; so in 
ig . . . so in 20; so in 25 , . . so in 26 . . . 
so in 27 . . . so in 28. Everywhere in such sec- 
tions we have the recurring words: » Auramazda 
brought me aid,« and »in accordance with the will 

of Auramazda I« ? so in 29 

so in 30 . . . .; so in 31 . . . .; fortunately not so in 
the dreadful 32, approaching in atrocity, as it does, 
one of our own unfortunate conclusions; recall the 
terribly sad words of that psalm otherwise indeed 
so beautiful, the 137th. But so also we have the 
terms in 33, notwithstanding the following horrors. 
So also in 35 ... .; so in 36 . . .; so in 38, so in 
41 . . .; so in 42 . . .; so in 44 . . .; so in 45 . . .; 
so in 49 . . .; so in 51; see 53: » Thereon Aura- 
»mazda gave them (the Nine Kings) into my hand. 
»As was my will, so I ^d.« So in 56; »asMazda- 
worshipper (I swear), in 56 . . . » According to Aura- 
mazda’s will is also much more been done by me . . . 
(58) » former kings have not done what I did; through 
»the gracious will of Auramazda in every particular . . .« 

So in 59: . . . »Auramazda be thy friend; so in 
6o«, if . . ., may Auramazda kill thee . . .«; so in 61 : 
»This which I have done 1 did in all manner after 
»the Will of Auramazda; Auramazda brought me 
»aid; and the other gods which exist, whoever they 
»may be (possibly so meaning). 

62. »For this reason Auramazda brought me 
said, because I was never hostile, not lying, nor 
> despotic, neither I, nor my race, because I ruled 
» according to the Law.« 


23 * 
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Meligioiis Sentiment. 


So in 65 . . . »Auramazda be thy friend . . . 
»Auramazda make thy results great*; so in 66, 
»with threats ... so in 70: »Auramazda gave the 
»land into my hand . . .; according to A.’s will I 
did . . .« 

So in 73 ... ; so in 74. 

Hardly a possible assertion which could admit 
of the word »by the will«, or »with help of Aura- 
mazda« is without them . . . Neither the smallest 
victory, nor the severest threat fails to call them 
forth. Where else in ancient writings do you find 
a parallel to this? ^ Even modern literature seldom 
offers such a case. 


XXI, c. 

The Sentiment here portrayed can only be described 
as ■> Passionate. 

The man was for the moment, in spite of all 
our effort to contravene the fact, obviously and 
clearly fully possessed with a deep and almost pas- 
sionate sense of reverence toward his Deity. And noth- 
withstanding every fault of his age or of his personal 
character, this fervent iteration should make a strong 
impression upon every serious reader. So in Perse- 
polis d, I (W. &B.): »the Great Auramazda, the 
» greatest of the Gods . . . has instituted Darius as 
King . . .; so in 2. »This land of Persia, which 
» Auramazda has presented to me . . ., according 
to A.’s will and mine it trembles before no 

* In all respects. I think we might even say that, taking into 
consideration their necessarily circumscribed extent, these Inscription 
contain the most ample expressions of sentimental confidence in the 
Deity of any writings ancient or modem. 
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Other, and in 3 he prays . . »may A. bring me 
»help . . . and protect this land ... for this favour 
pray I . . .« So in Persepolis, e, 2, and so in 3; — 
even when arrogantly claiming the Persian kingdom 
as the great bulwark of the interests of his subjects, 
he does not forget to add » through Aura«. So in 
Naksh i Rustem »A great God is A. who made 
this earth and »yon heaven . . .« , so in 3 . . ., so in 
4 . . . »as Auramazda saw this gfreat earth in revolt,* 
etc. . . ., so in 5 . . ., so in 6, as cited above . . ., so 
in the Elvend (Alvand), Inscription i, he repeats his 
expressions of praise. The theme itself is, » the greatness 
of God«. »A great God is A. . . . who gave man 
civilisation (sol prefer; others, » fullness of blessings*; 
so B. & M.\ So in the Suez Inscriptions c. 1 . There 
is not a solitary place, as it seems, let me repeat 
it, in all the Inscriptions of Darius from their be- 
ginning on, where he could possibly bring in such 
expressions of adoration, thankfulness, and prayer to 
his Supreme Auramazda, and where he fails to do 
so. This does not look like pure hypc-crisy; — , 
though it may indeed have been intended to express 
the peojJe's fervour, as I have elsewhere argued. 
A man may be seriously religious while he is also 
at the same time » officially* religious. 

The Sentiment is Genuine. 

If these sentences are on the contrary the 
natural and well-nigh irrepressible expression of one 
who was keenly actuated by personal emotional 


^ vSo far as they were personal at all. 
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susceptibilies as also by a persuasion of the interior 
and fundamental truth of the Faith which he had 
always known; — and if C 5 rrus at all approached 
his Successor in these particulars; and we may 
regard this as highly probable from the facts ; then 
we may also infer that the whole dynasty was in a 
sense religious, at least » presumably « as the represen- 
tative of the State Religion, and at times sincerely 
and personally so; see above; and if this be the 
fact, then the statements of Ezra at least with regard 
to Cyrus are fully justified when he hazards the 
expression that his » spirit was stirred by the Lord.« 

Recall once more the words just cited: »A11 
that I have done, I have done through the gracious 
will of Auramazda ... in all manner. « 

The close inference from the above is to the 
effect that sincere personal Sentiment influenced and 
animated much of the Policy of the Persian Reign- 
ing Family toward the resident Babylonian Jews 
whom Cyrus found in the Great City and its en- 
virons. And this sentiment, if it is shown to have 
really existed, certainly carries with it the conclusion 
that the intellectual association of the Persians with 
the Jews was all the more a close one. 

Section XXII. 

TAe Analogies Pursued. 

As to still more pointed allusions in the Israel- 
itish Scriptures, can we criticise Isaiah’s so very 
striking expression, concerning Cyrus as »the called 
of the Lord« in the sense of providential » establish- 
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raent?« If Darius’s case affords a safe criterion, 
are not those allusions most My justified by the 
texts which have now been cited? 

Notice that he, Darius, » calls upon the Lord« : 
^No one dared utter a word against Gaumata till 
I came, then called I upon Auraviazda for help. 
Auramazda brought me aid.« 

See also where he urgently » prays. « Pers. Dar. 
d. 3 (Sp. H. 2i) »for this boon I pray Auramazda.. .« 
so at Nakhsh i Rustem, 5. »for this I pray.« And 
see too what the objects prayed for were: first; »that 
Auramazda might protect this land against hostile 
hosts, against deformities, against the (plotting) Lie,« 
and in the other »May Auramazda protect me against 
all evil, and my house and this land.« 

Auramazda Cotnmnnicated Commands. 

And fxod spoke in return to him, not only 
in general commands, but as to the immediate point 
at the moment in issue before him: » fhe command 
of Auramazda is this.« See also above where I 
recall the passage from Isaiah, there however cited 
for another purpose. Isaiah wrote: »I have raised 
him, » Cyrus «, up in righteousness, and I will make 
straight all his way.« Or was this a half-citation 
from the Inscriptions, and as if from well known 
formulas '? I have cited this above on page 222 in 

^ Notice the very words ->straight« and »way« (cited above) 
which occur on them, the Inscriptions, as in the biblical allusions, and 
so also most prominently in the Gathas of the Ave.sta where ^straight 
paths, etc.‘< forms a familiar figure of most deeply interesting signifi- 
cance, also cited above. 
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regard to theAvestaand the Inscriptions separately; 
but we can now more freely compare all the three, 
the Edicts, the Inscriptions, and the Gathas. 

And this recalls to us again the words recorded 
in Ezra * as already cited where the still later Per- 
sian monarch, Artaxerxes, is made to ask »that 
sacrifices and prayers should be offered up for him 
in the House of the God of Heaven«; see it alluded 
to above. Note too that this latter expression 
»in the House « of the God of Heaven most cer- 
tainly pointed to Yahweh Elohim, and not to the 
national God of Artaxerxes, for the » House « refer- 
red to was to be the renovated Temple at Jerusalem. 
The terms therefore really included a parallel to 
Darius’s appeal to the » other gods« on which I dwelt 
above. j'Hl of which adds increasing force to the 
considerations which bring the Edicts and the In- 
scriptions still more closely into intellectual connection. 

XXI I, a 

As to another conceivable foible, we might be 
inclined to pause upon the seeming self-delusion of 
Darius; and this, though touched upon under »poly- 
theism«, may be profitably recalled for a moment here. 

Darias had indeed a kindly word to say for 
his neighbours’ Gods, as we have seen above. And 
that he believed too much in them at intervals 
seems to me to be quite possible. 

^ Cf. Ezra VI already alluded to above. »And that which they 
have need of give them that they may offer sacrifices of sweet savour 
unto the God of Heaven, and pray for the life of the King and of 
his son,« Notice that Cyrus^ son was also with him in Babylon when 
he also uttered an edict asking for prayers. 
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Certain critics might indeed regard the very 
theism of Darius as too full a conviction to suit 
them, and but little restrained in its effusion; but 
with people such as that, we have here at least 
very little that is serious to do. Granted however 
that he, Darius, was indeed superstitious, and most 
positively so, what possible adverse bearing has 
such a fact upon my argument as in so far set 
forth by my statements hitherto? Please to remember 
that the excellence, inferiority or mediocrity of the 
characters of these Rulers are matters in themselves 
considered of quite secondary importance to the 
general results which I am endeavouring so ardu- 
ously to maintain, and which have to do with the 
fact of an intimately close association bekvcen the 
Persians and the Jciiis, and as a consequence upon 
this, then also with the fact that there existed an 
appreciably important exchange of ideas between 
them. Every better characteristic manifested as a 
habit of mind among the upper classes of the Per- 
sians as of the Jews, tends of course to add sub- 
stance to what I am endeavouring to make out, 
yet, on the other hand, certain foibles of character 
are also at times of equal and even of greater 
efficacy in this direction. 

XXTI,b. 

Superstition, when Sincere, is not an adverse 
Considerati on. 

Genuine superstition, unless it be of a wholly 
sinister cast, carries with it, as a matter of neces- 
sity, a certain degree of genuine fervour; and every- 
thing which awakens individual religious passion 
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into fuller play heightens, if it be sincere, the tone 
of the picture. But vivid personal intellectual action 
in the two large masses of human beings under 
review is precisely what is most favourable to the 
state of things, the existence of which I am endeav- 
ouring to demonstrate. 

The more vitality there may have been in the 
daily scenes of religious social intercourse between 
the two classes among the Babylonian population, 
the Persian and Israelitish, the more completely the 
barrier to an exchange of thoughts would be broken 
down, and the more practically real would be the 
intercourse between the Persians and their proteges; 
and this notwithstanding the fact that a certain clash 
of ideas might at times become perceptible. 

Tf we understand by » Superstitions « an ex- 
aggerated veneration for what helps one to be noble 
and true, and an enthusiastic devotion to its main- 
tenance and propagation, then indeed, we may freely 
say that the effect of such a superstition would have 
been to impart an incisive impialse to a type of 
religion which must have had the effect of bringing 
the Babylonian Persians and the Babylonian Jews 
nearer together. That is to say, provided that the 
pure theologies of the Inscriptions and of the Old 
Avesta, the Gathas, were the creed of the Persians 
on the one side and the better specimens of the 
Pscilms that of Israel on the other. Two differing 
Peoples, though of distinctly separated race affinities, 
who were each even to an exaggerated degree 
altogether inspired by sublime principles basing them- 
selves upon imposing, if possibly only supposed. 
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occurrences and facts, (in each of these systems 
although so extremely different in their ultimate 
origin); — such races would certainly be more readily 
brought together by any serious circumstances which 
would tend a priori to create a certain sympathy 
between them. And if this sympathy existed, they 
might experience, even if it were only for isolated 
moments, a very flame of ardent mutual appreciation 
which must of necessity leave some lasting effects 
upon each; that is to say, upon the mental experi- 
ences and character of one, or both, of the conven- 
ing parties. 

Anticipating Alexander and the Greeks of the 
Areopagus, they would, if only for a brief interval, 
each strive to make itself as familiar as might be 
possible with the Religion of its singular though 
valued chance acquaintance. Kven if conflict later 
supervened, this very perfervour of exaggerated devo- 
tion would tend to freer communication of impres- 
sions and convictions, which would in their due course 
all have their effect upon minor details of creed and 
ceremony; — and this, if shown to be probable, 
only builds up our argument in still more solid walls. 

XXII, c. 

Darius's Religious Sentiment, even if of an exagger- 
ated character, is Favourable to our Contentions. 

Darius, like Cyrus and the rest, was really so 
possessed with an innate enthusiasm for the vener- 
ation of divine Beings that he would neglect no God 
anywhere who was recognised by his more sub- 
stantial subjects, and who, he thought, could help 
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him; for let us never forget that an inferior God, 
with him and such- like people, was not much more 
than an inferior but endeared Person, human or 
angelic, with ourselves. To trust somewhat to an- 
other and inferior God involved no more disloyalty 
to his Ahura than our own regard for archangelic 
Personages or even for the Sainted Virgin Mother. 
If then Darius, and before him Cyrus, accepted 
among those other Gods the Yahweh IClohim of the 
Israelites whether as the Devi, God of Heaven, or 
as a colleague; — and if he accorded thus to his 
new found Deity a position unusually high in his 
own narrow Pantheon, indeed exceptionally close to 
his own Auramazda, — and who is not persuaded 
that this was the fact, — would not that sensibility, 
even if somewhat distorted and awry, still, in the 
main, help on his own well adjusted religious prin- 
ciple? Even losing sight for a moment of our Yahweh 
Hlohim as a preferred or indeed even as a par- 
ticularly remembered Unit among the » other Gods « 
whom he would occasionally group with his Ahura, 
could that »Superstition,« even when perhaps par- 
tially misdirected as it may have been, fail to carry 
with it in the end some kind of beneficial spiritual 
result to himself and to others? Surely in the 
spiritual apprehensions of a good man there could 
be nothing so very terrible in the character of a 
supposed or real supernatural Person to whom his 
own political or tribal friends were accustomed to 
accord sincere religious worship, nor anything so 
very sinister in his veneration toward such a Being. 
With this much said, we may then return to the 
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Inscription and the old Avesta, though hardly just 
here fully to the Veda, and say that they show- 
less superstition of a pernicious tendency, but that 
they on the other hand show a higher faith as to 
character and degree than any writings of their age, 
kind and circumstances; and it would be a poor 
return to their great Originators if we should refrain 
from laying our tribute upon their tombs or at their 
feet. »By their fruits ye shall know them.« 

XXII, d. 

In our anxious search for further points in 
criticism with which to fill up our indictment still 
more completely we might, some of us, hit upon a 
charge exactly in the reverse direction to the one 
last named; and see what can be said against Darius 
upon the side of too little, rather than of too de- 
cided a tendency to believe. Is he then on the 
contrary not impossibly, so we might suggest, open 
to a charge of -^Scepiicisnn, when he expresses 
himself as he does both with regard to his friends 
and his enemies upon the Inscriptions, in the matter 
of rewards and punishments? 

The Appeal to Temporal Rewards and Punishments. 

And it is certainly a very noticeable fact in- 
deed that so far £is his promises of recompense 
and his threats of chastisement are concerned, his 
tone is distinctly in contrast to that of the Gathas 
and even to that of the later Avesta. »When thou 
seest this Inscription and dost not destroy it, so be 
thy family numerous, and thy life long, and what- 
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soever thou doest may Auramazda make great*, 
Naksh i Rustem; and so again at BehistQn IV, 65. 
Everywhere we are reminded of those appeals to 
temporal rewards which are characteristic of the 
pre-exilic Semitic Scriptures. 

Our Answer. 

As to this, I have really not indeed so very 
much to say. It is certainly very like the allusions 
to rewards and punishments in our pre-exile Bibles, 
which notoriously omit all appeals to felicity in an- 
other world as a motive for good conduct in this. 
And I do not at all conceal from myself nor from 
my readers that we may have here the appearance 
of a very deep and far-reaching peculiarity indeed. 
This might even force some of us to concede a 
much more pervading and even radical difference 
between the religion of the Inscriptions and that of 
the Avesta, Old or New, than many of us have 
hitherto supposed to have existed. Is it not how- 
ever possible that an extremely exaggerated, and in 
fact overbalancing faith in the temporal providence of 
God may have constrained this excessively practical 
man to confine his admonitions to the immediate 
circumstances of those whom he was addressing 
with such solemnity, losing sight for the moment of 
more distant, though still more sublime, indemni- 
fications. 

DogmaticTiiferences were Necessarily circumscribed. 

Or again on the other hand we should not 
forget that these Sculptured Edicts, posthumous as 
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they were distinctly, through only in part, intended 
to be, were written for a vast conglomeration of 
differing nations spread over an enormous extent 
of territory; notice the three languages in which they 
were presented. They therefore needed to be circum- 
scribed as to their dogmatic religious postulates. 
It was very certain quite a-priori and before any 
questions could be put upon it, that not a few out 
of those twenty three (?) ‘ differing Nationalities would 
fail to appreciate some element in any appeal to the 
future world which might be offered in the spirit of 
the Persian theology; — and from this cause alone 
he, Darius, may have been the more inclined to 
dwell upon the present and immediate rewards and 
punishments which lay, as he so devoutly believed, 
within the immediate control of the omnijiotent 
Auramazda. 


Section XXIII. 

A Glance totvard the Result. 

Cyrus prepared the way and Darius did the 
work in one of the grandest political structures 
which the world had, or perhaps, has ever seen, 
with its age and circumstances considered. 

The very roads and mails and viaducts of Iran 
eire said to look back to one of them. While the 
inclusion of so many nations under one vast Govern- 
ment naturally put a stop to interminable inter- 
necine dissensions; and by the very fact left it 
possible for the otherwise so evil-destined populations 
to develop the arts of peace. 

* The names vary at Col. s. I and IV. 
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And this meant in their case the permission 
to thousands of honest communities, small and great, 
to live lives for the greater part exempt from what 
had so often turned all existence into a scene of 
horror and dismay. 

Well might Darius in the Inscriptions which 
he composed for his very sepulchre declare: »Aura- 
mazda, as he saw this earth in confused warfare, 
delivered it over to me. And by the gracious will 
of Auramazda I reduced it to its (proper) condition; 
(literally »I put it in its place«)«. As Christians at 
least we must acknowledge that the incomparable 
expressions of Isaiah toward one of these great men 
were well justified, for the Successor of Cyrus, as 
well as he himself, was predestined under Almighty 
God to carry out what proved to be the greatest 
act of beneficience toward occidental religion \ 

The Rebuilding of Temples Recalled. 

As we have already seen above, Cyrus rebuilt 
the Babylonian Temple at Essakil (so here); and we 
should know without much further statement what that 
act of decent kindness really signified. It meant of 
course greatly more than the mere reconstruction 
of an edifice or even the rebuilding of an half- 
dismantled suburb, for it proclaimed by one act to 
the population of the greatest City of the World that 
their religious rights and sentiments would be re- 
spected by their manly Conqueror, much as they 
might be later modified by a superior moral and 


^ The Restoration. 
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intellectual influence. And on the other hand so of 
the temples in Iran destroyed by a fanatical pre- 
tender , the same undeviating policy of humane 
generosity was observed. No sooner had the hostile 
false dynasty .struck its colours than, after the exe- 
cution of its chiefs (which indeed was accompanied 
with inexcusable horrors a disgrace to any age), con- 
ciliation and mercy stepped in at once. The temples 
in Persia destroyed by (Taumata were rebuilt like 
that of Essakil ‘ and that at Jerusalem; see above. 
And this act again, like both those others (viz. that 
ot Essakil at Babylon and that in Iran) meant far 
more indeed than any isolated re-erection of an 
edifice: Christians at least need hardly to be again 
reminded of what it did for them as the religious 
descendants of those worshippers of Yahweh Elohim, 
who Ccime back in the Return to people Palestine. 

XXIII, b. 

The Restoration of Populations to their Homes, 
Recalled. 

We have already seen even in the narratives 
of these necessarily so exceedingly circumscribed 
Inscriptions, both Iranian and Semitic, that the re- 
introduction of displaced peoples went on hand-in- 
hand with the reconstruction of edifices; but to 
clinch our point I recall them as complete: »Thus 
»saith Darius the King: the sovereignty taken from 
»our Kings I brought back. The temples which 
»Gaumata the Magian had destroyed I restored, 
i^and the means of livelihood for the people, the 
» herds and dwellings* ; see above. 

^ So here. 


24 
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Not Isolated Groups alone Were Restored. 

At the first glance we may be inclined to sup- 
pose that this latter sentence refers to separate 
groups of people in restricted numbers, whereas the 
Return of the Jews involved the movements of many 
thousands. This objection may be indeed quite 
valid. But even if small parties alone from each 
of the innumerable hamlets were concerned, the 
transfer of populations in the case of Babylon must 
have been very considerable; and this was more- 
over really, as a matter of form, the nature of the 
Jewish Return. » Whosoever there is among you, 
let him go up« clearly indicates selection. In fact 
there is no disputing it that most of the so-called 
exiles preferred to live in their adopted home ^ ; and 
directly in accordance with this Darius goes on to 
say: :T restored the people again to their place as 
^well (to) Persia and Media as also to the other 
» lands, as it was before; I brought back what was 
» taken away«. Could the parallels be more distinct, 
or graphic? 

It is now time for us to gather up our results, 
taking a short but comprehensive survey of our 
argument as regards the Achaemenian Inscriptions, 
the lldicts, and the Avesta. 

XXIII, c. 

The State 0/ Religious Public Opinion in Persia 
is All-important. 

And as one of the very most significant and 
important of the historical facts which we have been 

^ The later Babylonian Talmud and kindred literature ii5 said to* 
possess the higher authority. 
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enabled to make out, we must bring once more to 
bear the principle to which I promised to revert 
for the purpose of expanding my allusions It was 
this; see above. We can no longer suppose that 
it was Cyrus, Darius and Artaxerxes in their isolat- 
ed individualities who instituted that singularly inter- 
estin!£, and to us of the West so momentous policy 
of conciliating the Jewish residents in babylonia, 
the so-called or real Captives of their Babylonian 
predecessors, but it was, even at that early age, a 
thoroughly effective public opinion which first gave 
the hint to the Persian Jtmperors, and then received 
their own impulse in return. 

As 1 have endeavoured from the beginning of 
my treatment of this branch of the subject to in- 
timate, my argument in no respect depends funda- 
mentally upon any vindication of the personal 
character of Cyrus, Darius or his successors; see 
above. I have tried to make it clearly understood 
that the better elements in the j)eculiar disposition 
of each of those monarchs might, if shown to be 
really facts, certainly help me on in substantiating 
what I am labouring to prove, which is the existence 
of a necessary, if unforced, connection of ideas be- 
tween the two communities, the Babylonian Jews and 
the P)abylonian Persians. But there are indeed cer- 
tain particulars, as I have also claimed, in regard 
to which my argument gains more in plausibility 
from the supposed existence of a deeply rooted and 
iicutely intelligent sympathetic sentiment widely dis- 
persed among the ruling circles of the Persians as 
among the same classes of the Jews; see above. 

94 * 
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But everything which has survived to us, and which 
tends to prove that Cyrus or Darius were anything, or 
did anything, which corresponded in any serious 
degree with the statements in Chronicles, Ezra or 
Isaiah proves at the same time, as I assert, the 
existence of such a sentiment as I have described 
as widely extended among the population, if not indeed 
firmly established among their universal convictions. 
The devout piety, superstition, or religiously affected 
self-interest, whichever we may choose to term it, 
which actuated Cyrus, Darius and the rest could 
have been as little isolated and individual in the 
character of a single person as the same pointed 
fervour of any prominent leading person of to-day. 
What single religious or political leader has ever 
really originated the particular sphere in which his 
earnest moral energies have exerted themselves, or 
the type of personal piety of which he affords an 
example? Such men are the slow outgrowth of 
their age and circumstances. Especially gifted indeed 
they are, or else they could hardly have become 
the points at which the feelings, convictions and 
wishes of their fellow men break forth into expres- 
.sive action, but none the less they are but minute 
elements in all those intense forces which have been 
edive among the people of a certain class who have 
preceded them, as of those same intellectual and 
moral influences which survive in their contemporaries. 
Not only do those strong expressions of religious 
belief and urgent practical religious fervour which 
we find upon the Inscriptions prove to have been, 
in their external shape at least, positively set for- 
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mulas; see above; enduring from generation to ge- 
neration among the Persians, at least from Cyrus 
to Artaxerxes Ochus, and so revealing some kind 
or degree of sentimental sympathy among the lead- 
ing classes of the people which linked age to age 
together, but they also presuppose of course the 
fact that large sections of the middle and even of 
the under classes of society in the same age har- 
boured such a common feeling; see above. 

Darius and his Successors caused these sen- 
tences to be chiselled up where they have remained 
because they expressed the views, convictions and 
aspirations closely cherished by large numbers of 
people of more than one class widely scattered 
throughout their domains, and acceded to by many 
more who less fully understood their real import 
and their aims. And we can hardly cherish a 
doubt that Cyrus also, and his predecessors like- 
wise, found means for publishing similar announce- 
ments very nearly in the same political and personal 
spirit as that which breathes within these columns, 
whether as engraved upon other rocks now no 
longer recognisable, or upon walls, vases, or still 
smaller objects. Even the vast political policy of 
the great ( )rganizer himself was seldom wholly in- 
dividual, as 1 believe, having grown slowly or rapidly 
out of a mass of convictions and motives ami fist 
the groups who preceded, and eimong those who 
surrounded, the central Figure, and who, for all we 
know, suggested, if they did not actually control, 
his action. 

I am aware that many will suppose me to be 
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going rather too far in this direction. I do not 
mean at all to doubt, or to deny the overmastering 
personality of eithet C5rrus or Darius; but if they 
were men of intuitive sagacity as well, they must 
have quickly felt the ideas of keener wits in their 
immediate vicinity, as well as the general push of 
widely extended common opinion among the upper 
classes who ruled in the twenty-three, or more, great 
included within their control. Capacity is as Lands 
quick to perceive as it is eager to originate. 

If then we have proved that Cyrus, Darius 
and their Successors, the Artaxerxes of lilzra 
being included with them, acted in close consul- 
tation with various leading persons in their im- 
mediate circle, — and that these persons necessarily 
expressed in their turn the inclinations and opinions 
of very large classes of Persians throughout the 
various States of the Empire, — and if again these 
views were also on the other hand very familiar to 
leading people among the Jews, (see J^zra and the 
other Exilic books), then all this as of course, brings 
that public behind C}tus and Darius and this public 
behind the Jewish Leaders still more closely into 
active communication with each other. For, as 
regards the Jewish chiefs on their side, they hawng 
no King recognised as reigning at the time, would 
be still more fully (jualified to represent the inter-- 
ests of those from whom they immediately arose, 
and would be really acting as their spokesmen. 

The more fully then we can seize upon what 
was individual in the character, circumstances and 
ideas of those influential Rulers on both sides as 
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regards their policy toward the Tribes of Israel on 
the one side, and toward the Empire of Persia on 
the other, and, dissecting these elements, expand 
them again until we see them to be but shreds of a 
widely extended power, the more obvious it becomes 
that such a state of public feeling on the part of 
the Persians must have been to a very effective 
degree in touch with a corresponding public feeling 
among the Jews, who were, for the matter of that, 
from their well-known antecedents, far more demo- 
cratic and intelligent than the public of the Baby- 
lonian Persians. 

The Main and Final Issue. 

The question then becomes one of ‘public’ as 
regards ‘public’, which is the fundamental basis of 
this argument \ h'or, if it was the fact that the two 
communities were largely vitalised by religious con- 
victions and aspirations which harmonised in many 
prominent particulars, how much more easy does it 
become for us to understand the keen interest taken 
in Cyrus by the Isaiah of Babylon as also the re- 
ported good will of Cyrus toward Israel and the 
same interest manifested by Uarius and Artaxerxes 
according to Ezra, the Scribe. And when we see 
that the very language of these Edicts which they 
put into the mouths of Cyrus, Darius and Artaxerxes 
approaches in many important particulars the words 
in the Inscriptions ordered to be cut by these very 
same Persian Rulers, we might almost say that the 
writers who reported these biblical Persian edicts 

^ And this notwithstanding the immensely greater masses who 
were at all affected by religious considerations within the Persian Empire. 
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or proclamations were actually citing those Iranian 
Inscriptions, not of course as to the letter of their 
wording, but in view of their well-known general 
effect 


Section XXIV. 

The age of the Gat has, and of the Pre-Gat hie 
Development. 

Preliminary. 

The above treatise, let us hope, disposes of 
the doctrine that the Lore of the Avesta did not 
either in its present form, or in its cognate ante- 
cedents exert any influence upon the developments 
of Jewish and later Babylonian thought. 

This Question of the Influence of the Avesta 
carries with it as of necessity that of its age, the 
two being properly but parts of one iiKjuiry, for 
the Avesta could not have exerted influence at any 
given time unless it existed; nor could it well have 
existed without having some natural effect upon 
intellectual developments of a cognate description 
within the sphere of its doctrines. 

Before then we endeavour to drive home the 
results of our inquiry upon those readers who are 
practically interested in the current theology of the 
day, it is desirable to pause for a brief interval, and 
put in once more and in a somewhat fuller form 
the effective arguments for the particular date of 
the documents upon the authority of which all that 


^ See above. 
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I have said has been advanced. And with this 
(jnestion of the Age of the Avesta we must con- 
sider also that of those antecedent intellectual forces 
out of which the Avesta arose. 

The Antecedents of Avesta. 

For, although these two elements, the surviving 
iVvesta, and its antecedent intellectual elements, may 
seem to some of us to be two distinct (juestions, 
they are in reality but separated parts of one and 
the same subject, just as the » influence « and »the 
age« of the Avesta become practically one and the 
same particular. Of course what I have here to 
say in this Section has been iilready everywhere im- 
plied and even applied above, and in fact partly 
stated. r>ut the inquiry is of such a nature that wo 
must endeavour to recall all th'* items above alluded 
to with many others never eis yet thoroughly examined 
by me or by any other writer ; and we must endea- 
vour to knead the mass into one manageable whole. 
Our first investigation is cis to the 


Surviving Docunienls. 

This too is a question which, as I need hardly 
say, has been implied at every previous step; 
and I only allude to it here to explain that, as of 
course at such a point as this in my argument, I 
must refer to my own works. For, imperfect as 
they may be, they are the only writings as yet ever 
published which make any pretence to a serious 
e.xamination of all the e\ddence; see them cited above. 
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My throng of Cited Opinions. 

The remark which necessarily comes in here is 
made in the hope that the unaccustomed reader may 
not be confused by the multitude of possibilities pre- 
sented in the various translations and interpretations, 
the object of these works being to present nearly every 
conceivable opinion; and in fact up to this present 
date, Aug. 1905, and in view of the latest publi- 
cations, not a single suggestion has yet been made 
which, with rare exceptions, may not be found more 
copiously stated in my Commentary, Texts or alter- 
native Translations, and in my Dictionary. But out 
of this mass there is akvays viy selected preference. 
So that any intelligent reader can easily see a clear 
and uniform rendering according to my best judg- 
ment and with every conceivable source of infor- 
mation exhausted. 


XXIV, b. 

The Non-Gathic - Avesia. 

Inextricably combined with this discussion of 
the (iathas was an examination of the non-Gathic 
Avesta. Of this a large and important portion may 
be found in the remaining parts of my XXXP‘ 
volume S.B.E.; see from pages 193 to 400. We 
may however for every reason regard the Gathas 
as forming the central theme of our studies; see 
above and below. 
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XXIV, c. 

The Age of The Gathic Documents Definitively 
Considered. 

This question would naturally divide itself into 
four sections: First; are the Gathas relatively to 
the rest of the surviving xVvesta at all? Are 

they not indeed on the contrary relatively the newest 
and latest parts of the assembled different writings 
recognised as original Avesta. 

Secondly.: If not the latest parts of the still 
surviving Avesta, are they not then, of contempor- 
aneous origin with them? This question is of course 
of a difficult nature; for the at present surviving 
non-Gathic Avesta is a collection of documents of 
very different ages, and the question remains in so 
far obscure. We may however clear up this diffi- 
culty, by taking into our view a general average; 
and fixing our attention upon what we might regard 
as the >. middle point <■ of the period covered by the 
dates of the various documents of the Avesta aside 
from the Gathas. Thirdly. Were the (Tathas an- 
terior in date to the rest of the surviving Avesta?; 
and fourthly: If the}’ were anterior to the rest of 
the Avesta, by how long a period did they fore- 
date it. In order to solve the above questions we 
must naturally endeavour to fix approximately the 
dates of either one, or of both the elements inv(dved; 
that is to say, the date of the non-Gathic Avesta 
as well as that of the Gathic, If we can find one 
single source of certainty as to the date of any 
one of the various documents involved, our general 
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inquiry is in the very fact almost upon the moment 
solved ; the date of Gathas fixes approximately that 
of the later Avesta and vice versa. 

Dates of All the Documents are Involved. 

It is however evidently impossible to discuss the 
first question as to whether the Gathas are the latest 
portion of the surviving Avesta without discussing the 
second cjuestion as to whether they are contemporan- 
eous with it; nor indeed is it possible to discuss the 
third without examining previously the first two, or 
without taking them for granted as having been al- 
ready in a measure settled, and so with the fourth. 

7'he xlvesta Iloniogencous. 

In one very serious but restricted aspect the 
Avesta cannot be said to bo exactly homogeneous; 
on the contrary, as I have everywhere implied 
throughout, the Gathic scene is distinct in its kind 
from those called up in the non-Gathic Avesta; see 
above and below. But in a wider and more general 
view', and as we take in the whole range of the 
subject, of course the Avesta becomes homogeneous, 
perhaps rather more so than Christianity, or Judaism 
as developed into C'hristianity. 

As then w'e may have before us what wc may 
fairly regard as an approximately homogeneous whole, 
we may disregard the order of procedure sketched 
out above and look at the whole subject as one 
great matter of fact. 
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XXIV, d. 

The Gathic Lore in its Internal as ive/l as in its 
External Evidence. 

I have all alone let it be seen that I rely 
chiefly for the validity of all my conclusions upon 
internal evidence Yet it is not to be denied that 
some valuable evidence involving the Yasht and 
Vendidad Avesta exists which is at first sight wholly 
external, and would be so named. And in the 
course of my discussion later on I will produce such 
matter. But even what we may have to say as 
regards external evidence and with reference to the 
Yasht -Avesta must yet be rigidly estimated as to 
its internal characteristics. 

If then what we may have to say with regard 
to the so-CcJled external evidence more nearly deal- 
ing with the Yasht -Vendidad and other non-Gathic 
Avesta itself depends for its manipulation upon 
internal considerations, how much more does the 
supposed older Avesta, the Gatha, depend upon 
interior views. With this let us jjroceed. Having 
decided what the Gathas actually are in their sur- 
viving Manuscripts as rationally edited and trans- 
lated; see above; our next question is: »x'\re they 
genuine «? 

Arc they Genuine? 

By » genuine* I mean '^are they what they 
seem to be, and what they by implication profess 
to be?« And this is unusually imjjortant because 
they practically imply in almost every line that 



' 1^2 The Essence of Internal Eridencf, 

they are the compositions of a person or persons 
actually livinj; amidst the scenes which they recall 
and sharing in the convictions, fears, hopes and 
even other sensibilities which they at times so un- 
consciously and yet so vividly disclose, in the 
meanwhile also conveying to their hearers the most 
important doctrines 

The Secret of their Inihtcncc. 

For why do they make any impression upon 
us at all aside from the momentous principles which 
they contain? It is because we feel that they sincerely 
and at times dramatically, if unintentionally, portray 
those living scenes as historical occurrences and ev- 
ents, and so they open to us an insight into another 
department of religious and even of political history. 

The Essence of the Interna} Evidence. 

And how are wc convinced o' all this?. From 
their emotional spirit. And where do we trace this? 
In their extraordinary personality (sic), if we might 
make use of such an expression for their » animated 
subjectivity-^. 1 mean their allusions to private 
yearnings, their emphatic iterations of personal feel- 
ing, not to say at times, »their passion« 

It is these indications, given, as it were, in 
passing and without motive, which prove to me that 

^ Spc :iht)vo nil pii^e 70, etc. 

- For I recognise not only much ]Kiint in their personal 
diction, but actual emotional ’w\armth and occasionally unquestionable 
'fire'. I find in them everywhere at timo'? intense individual feeling. 
Sumetinies we have only a stately emphasis convey e<l by the rhetorical 
use of iteration; compare the lepeated •! who«^ of Vasua XXVIII; 
see however the fiery V. XXXI, XXXII, etc. etc., and the extremely 
])ersonal Y. XLVI and LIII. 
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they were written by some person, or persons, who 
actually lived amidst the scenes implied in every line, 
and that these persons really harboured the senti- 
ments which they express. 

The Alternative. 

Or . else, on the contrary, this sustained » in- 
dividuality « proves to my mind that they were de- 
liberately concocted in the most subtle possible 
manner with the intent to deceive; for if they are 
not genuine, they are not at all in the form of in- 
nocent myth handed down from father to son, or 
from generation to generation, like the complete 
masses of the later A vesta, which hardly lay a 
serious claim to genuineness in the sense here in- 
dicated 


Arc they not Frauds f 

If not genuitie themselves, are they, the (lathas, 
not in fact laboured and conscious imitations of 
what is genuine; in plain words are they not 
then artificial impostures. And here I must again 
call the attention of the reader to this crucial cjucstion 
on the solution of which depends quite completely 
the validity of my entire argument as much so as that 
argument depends upon the fact of the strong sub- 
jective personality of the Gathas. Such an indictment 
of them as quasi-fraudulent compositions I, for one, 
am not at all prepared to advance, though writers 
may well be found, present or future, who do not, 
or who will not, hold with me as to this reluct- 
ance; and I will give them all credit for sin- 
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cerity. It is also not absolutely impossible that they 
may be rij^ht, but to me the point seems to be 
hardly fit for debating. I must return to this matter 
further on; but I note here, in the meanwhile, the 
following items. That they, the Gathas, were con- 
sciously intended falsely to depict unreal scenes, 
seems to me to be wholly beyond reasonable belief, 
first of all because there vomild be }w one ivko 
could have composed them under such a supposition; 
for the only conceivable authors of such publications 
could not possess the necessary literary skill to 
carry out such a curious device as an intentional 
fabrication; see this question resumed below. 

Could they have been later imitations made in 
S[ood faith, as if romances ? 

It is indeed conceivable that such pieces might 
have been constructed as imitations of genuine sen- 
timent in dense scenes of over-wrought and artificial 
civilisation, blas6, if we might be allowed to make 
use of such a term, as for instance in some centres 
of India, though hardly even there at such a date 
as that of Cyrus the Great, if we are to credit 
current opinions as to the former state of some of 
those places. As to the possibility of such imitat- 
ing reproductions in dense India witness the great 
masses of closely worked-up Indian literature, much 
of it also of the most vivid character. But the state 
of literary and artistic life in Iran could not well 
possibly have been so over wrought with artificial 
conditions as to make it at all conceivable that such 
elements of taste or conviction could have prevailed 
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there as in the more densely populated India at 
that early period. Even the Persia of the later 
Sasanids hardly shows such rich and pointedly varied 
forms of thought as became manifest in con- 
temporareous India, or in Persian centuries later on. 
The ideal Gathic saint on the contrary was the 
Husbandman chiefly because upon him depended the 
food supply of the population. The Priestly Class 
seems to have been next to these the most recog- 
nised, while the word for »soldier« hardly appears; 
So that no one at all familiar with such a subject 
would be likely to suppose it possible that pieces 
like the Gathas, with their lost companions, could 
have been artificially produced in comparatively 
rough Iran at anything like the jieriod at which 
even upon the most exaggerated late negative esti- 
mate, we could feel ourselves at liberty to place them. 

Motives Absent. 

Then we shoxild not forget to inquire after a 
motive for such an effort '. Why should any 
religious poet desire, even if he had the power, to 
write Hymns which imitate the spent passions of a by- 
gone day in such a serious and impoverished situation. 

If he had any such motive, it would be sure 
enough to crop out; but where is there a trace of 
it? It would be as wonderful a result if they were 
so constructed as indeed their character remains 
wonderful upon the other and more original supposition. 
For their remarkable contents, in themselves con- 

^ See above on page 70 where I notice that they were the 
central documents of the Parsi religion, the least likely of all com- 
positions to be consciously trifled with. 


25 
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sidered and apart from their » personality «, fairly 
stagger us when we try to concede their early age. 
Bereft of all myth-structure, though alluding in pass- 
ing to a myth, so pure, so deep, so simple, with no 
miracle, and with their quite unparalleled rhetorical 
expressions for their times; see Yasna XLIV, who 
could indeed without an effort believe that such 
things could be pre-Christian at all in their undoubted 
home ^ ?. 

Yet, if a chain of reasoning has any force at 
all, this is logically, if not (juite mathematically, verified 
from internal evidence as being native to the time 
and place reported; and the Inscriptions themselves, 
as to the general date of which there is no dispute, 
are in some particulars nearly as incredible. 

XXIV, e 

A/I Jixistiiisr Anthology indefinitely proves the 
existence of Predecessors. 

The Gdthas in their 0/-igin and their Plain 
Elenients pre-existing in Their Predecesso/s. 

The Gathas, as they exist to-day, prove not 
only the extremely probable former existence of 
companion pieces long since lost, but they also 
at the same time prove the existence of much kind- 
red individual conviction in the souls of thousands, 
if not of hundreds of thousands, of human beings, 
as well as the expression of those convictions in 

^ Aside from the fact that our Achaemenian Inscriptions almost 
match them in their personal religious fervour, and aside also from all the 
contentions which we have made above. 
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personal conferences and formal instructions of every 
description in days, or ages previous to their later 
re-appearance. 

And in such a discussion as the present it is 
not sufficient to consider the question of an important 
Lore in its existing documents alone, but in its fore- 
runners as well; that is to say, in the intellectual 
forces out of which it has arisen. 

A// historial phenomena are recurring Mani- 
festations of ever-abiding Active Forces. 

For no such a mental phenomenon as even 
the main doctrine of the Gathas could, under any 
circumstances, and in any community have been of 
any sudden origin and this all philosophical reli- 
gious history should be thought at once to prove. 

Sudden Upheavals Improbable. 

It is hard indeed for some of us to give up 
the idea that the Gathas, perhaps more than any 
other ancient compositions, are the result of a (juasi- 
instantaneous supernatural inspiration, but science 
has long since discarded such puerilities. No psychic 
development in the history of the human race has 
ever taken place without its long antecedent causes, 
which form a part of an ever-continuous chain of 
being of which the special development is but a 
link. The lofty tone of the Gathic pieces gives 
them, as 1 concede, the appearance of philosophic- 
religious inspiration, but even Greek thought grew 
slowly. 

^ See above in Vol. i. 

25 * 
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XXIV, f. 

The Practical Nahire of Our Inquiry. 

We must therefore endeavour to establish the 
inferred, but none the less, real existence of a vast 
psychic power extant at a period previous to Darius, 
of which the surviving Gathas express the continu- 
ance; for all conceivable forms of consecutive in- 
tellectual and psychic developments are of this 
nature, having a beginning, a culmination and a 
decay These pre-existent general ideas were in 
all human probability not only identical with the 
spirit of the Gathas as being merely separate parts of 
one and the selfsame thing, but they also doubtless 
embodied particular convictions closely cognate to 
those expressed in the Gathas, if not actual histor 
ical delineations as to places and events not much 
unlike those in the later Avesta. 

The Objectivity of the Point. 

And this inferred circumstance is as much a 
solid reality as the re-manifestation of these forces 
in the Gathic Hymns themselves, or as the existence 
of any other conceivable object, and far more effec- 
tive upon the developments of early historical results 
than most others, however easily its existence may 
have been thus reached by inference. For in dis- 
cussing it, I am seeking to establish the existence 

' All things indeed whether psychic, intellectual, moral, spiritual, 
and even physical, are but items in one great Monism, and more or 
less valuable re-manifestations of the ever recurring results of permanent 
forces. 
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of a great intellectual energy which arose, spread and 
became effective at an important ancient epoch, 
bearing in the most serious possible manner upon 
the interests of large and, ultimately, of vast popu- 
lations in their individual, domestic and even pol- 
itical moral life, and involving eilmost first of all the 
very means of honest livelihood and honest com- 
merce; and it is the existence of this necessarily 
pre-existing practical Power which in the above dis- 
cussions I have for the most part been obliged by 
anticipation to assume, but must now more closely 
investigate and point. 

Puller Statement Desirable, 

For obviously certain evs such a pre-existing 
Power must of necessity be, and obvious likewise 
as its characteristics become to the trained historian, 
there are many intellectual persons untrained to 
these especial modes of thought who have never 
conceived of such a thing. 

Time therefore is throughout Indispensable for 
these Developments. 

liven the moral idea, which is the quintessence 
of all the psychic values under consideration, could 
not have »found itself«, so to speak, before a 
seriously prolonged interval of time had transpired, 
as I have long since suggested, or implied. 

The above Inference Ho-mo^eneons to oitr entire 
Procedure. 

So much then, let us hope, is clear; we are 
seeking to establish the pre-Gathic existence of a 
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Gathic doctrine as well to establish the nature of 
that doctrine in its existing documents; and for the 
especial recison that we are seeking also to establish 
a post-Gathic continuity of it in the lores of the 
Babylonian and Palestinian Jews, as well as in the 
later Avesta and in the later Parsism; nothing 
■»isolated«. should arrest our attention for a moment 
at this present juncture. The very point of all our 
efforts hitherto here is » continuity «, to establish 
the persistence of one ever self-same existent, but 
moving, and therefore externally ever-changing mass 
of psychic or intellectual vitality. To say that the 
Gathas in their origin are as important as in their 
results would be mere tautology ; but the facts now 
noted are in no particular phantastic, visionary, or 
unpractical; — they are, on the contrary, realistic 
in the extreme, though not ultimately definable as 
to their precise details. 

The pre- Gathic Lore is indeed our very first 
objective in this part of our investigation ; and 
without a due recognition of this we cannot pro- 
ceed. But of course we can only consider it thor- 
oughly through the study of its results. These are the 
Gathas in their Documents, as we have said, which 
we have now definitively decided to be the genuine 
product of a person who lived amidst the scenes im- 
plied or depicted in them; and these principles 
must be recalled at every step in the following 
distinctions and discussions. 
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Section XXV. 

A first natural Query; %»as the Language a Lh'ing one f 

If then the Gathas are genuine as being the 
earnest and even impassioned expressions of prac- 
tical personal convictions and feelings, would they, 
or rather could the}', have been written in a priest- 
ly dead language ^ artificially kept alive in Iran at 
any early period, even if ~ other literary compositions 
referring to the same general religious beliefs but 
in another spirit were indeed later written in the 
same language after it had ceased to be spoken 
as a vernacular? See also what I have said above 
as to the possibility of their being forgeries worked 
up as historical romances, if I might be allowed to 
recur to such an idea. 

The Yashts not necessarily Sung in a Living Tongue. 

The language of the Yashts might indeed be 
»a dead« dialect, and Zarathushtra, or some other 
later literary priest, might certainly have written 
them, the later Yasna and the Vendldad in a priest- 
ly language otherwise eilso »not living « to the 
people, for they, these documents, breathe the at- 
mosphere of other days, whether later or earlier* 
than the Giithas, days when the ancient myths were 
fully alive and constantly revived by priestly writers 
quite possibly in a generally unknown tongue. 

There is little room also, so far as I can see, 

^ The (juestion is of vital moment at this point to our endeav- 
ours to fix the dates. 

- Which was probably the case. 

'* See above. 
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for the Idea of deliberate literary fraud as regards 
them. 

77/e Cirmmstances of tl/e GaiJias; as Direct Appeals. 

For how could Zarathushtra have written the 
Gathas in an unknown tongue when they were 
specially intended to be recited at assemblies of 
the tribes? See Y. XXX and Y. XI. V. Those ad- 
dressed in those passages were actually supposed to 
be spoken to cis being present in the concourse; »and 
they came« from near and from afar.« And these 
adresses themselves are germane to the entire pieces; 
see especially XI.V ; and they could not well have 
been later prefixed, or infixed. 

77/e Crisis ivas Acute. 

iwen a modern Roman priest at Rome con- 
versing fluently at times with colleagues in Latin 
would never in moments of keen emotion, or when 
he wrote to overcome an armed heretic in a 
religious war, continue to express himself in such 
a way. I do not think it to be at all admissible 
that these personal strophes, so strenuous as they 
are, were written in an arm-chair dialect of archaic 
elegance after the words had lost all meaning for 
those whom the author professes in these very terms 
to edify and to arouse; and this I hold not by 
any means because of any assertion to this effect, 
for » assertion as I never fail to notice, meets my 
unqualified contempt, but solely from their actual 
characteristics as spoken pieces. 

Fu/'iJ/er I)ife/‘e/ice. 

But if the Gathic words were current as the 
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vernacular of their day, and were meant to be 
understood by the people, then what is the latest 
possible date at which we can place them? 

XXV, a. 

Latest conceivable Date. 

The latest conceivable date for them would be 
that of a Gathic language as being not inconceivably 
still alive as a vernacular at the close of the Parthian 
period, from B. C loo till A. D. 225. Did then a 
Zarathushtra under a Vishtaspa live at such a date 
and compose in it?; see below. Such a question has 
never been put forward and deserves no answer. 

The Language of such a Date tms Pahlavi. 

Coins of the Empire had been Pahlavi for 
close on three centuries Haug even supposed some 
Pahlavi to date back to the 5th century B. C. I'here 
was therefore no living Avesta speech at such a date 
as B. C. 100 to A. D. 226 circa for a Zarathushtra 
to make use of in his ardent compositions. 

If then he did indeed make use of a living 
language, let us naturally ask ivhen was- that living 
speech current as a vernacular in the region where 
we place the scene of the Gathic struggle?, for the 
answer to this question will give us the latest pos- 
sible date for the authorship of the Gathic hymns 
in a living language and for the time of Zarathushtra. 


^ We need not pause to consider the <juestion whether the use 
of Pahlavi on coins would show that it had been vernacular for some 
time; yet I should say that such would be the cose. 
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The Search /or the Date. 

To find out then the date at which he lived 
and wrote in his livin" dialect we must go back 
from the time when the vernacular had become 
Pahlavi; that is to say, we must go back from the 
date of B. C. 300 — 400 about at least, and see 
what we can find to point out our path for further 
progress. Such a wayside object, the age of which 
is beyond all dispute, soon meets us in the some- 
what formidable shape of Behistun; and what is its 
evidence as to this particular? 


XXV, b. 

The Dialect of the Inscriptions as a Ga<fe for the 
jtlge of the Gathic. 

As> we have already abundantly asserted, the 
Inscription language forms one branch of the original 
tree of which that of the (.)ld and New Avesta re- 
presents another less fully varied, and the question 
immediately arises as to their relative age; for if 
we solve this problem, we are not far from the 
solution of the question as to the age of Zara- 
thushtra and of the Gathas. 

The Deteriorated state, of the Inscription language. 

This deterioration is of course to be regarded 
as a phonetic change from an inferable Alother- 
spccch of the Inscriptional, the existence and char- 
acter of which we are obliged to conjecture from 


^ See above for anticipated hints. 
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the Gathic and the Vedic, utterly heterogenous as 
the subject matter contained in each of them may be. 

Evidence Prima Facie. 

This deterioration of itself offers good prima 
facie evidence that the subject matter contained in 
it is of a relatively later age than the Gathas; but 
it is by no means of itself a final and conclusive 
evidence; for an older language inay be, and often 
has been, used for later literary purposes. Recall 
at once the Latin and the Sanskrit and also the 
later Avesta speech itself which, as I hold, lingered 
as a priestly language after the Gathic had ceased 
to be spoken. 

And I think it to be extremely probable (see 
above) that even much later Avesta, which has now 
perished, if not indeed much of our at present 
actually surviving later Avesta was written not only 
iifter the Avesta had ceased to be generally spoken, 
but also, some of it, much later than the time of 
Darius. For Avesta of some kind was, as I fully 
believe, written on to an indefinitely later period; 
see indeed the very imperfect diction of Y. XXIV. 

Priestly Language, 

The Inscriptional likewise may itself have shared 
this peculiarity to some degree, with nearly all the 
modern languages extant \ for it seems as if the 
stone-cutters of Behistiin themselves did not under- 


* Compare at once even some of oar present works of fiction 
which sometimes aim directly at reproducing ancient forms of speech. 
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Stand what they were chiselling ; witness their 
mistakes; yet a living speech was probable. 

Ancient Forms even linger in a Living Language. 

Not to press such particulars as this last men- 
tioned, w'e must never forget that a language almost 
universally preserves some of its archaic forms in 
one section of a country while it develops novelties 
in another. And especially in isolated regions, 
remote from densely populated centres ancient casts 
of dialect often live on, the inhabitants speaking 
and composing new matter in them; and so also 
this occurs not with anticjue dialects alone, but with 
complete antique languages; compare the Lettish (the 
Lithuanian) even yet spoken in the heart of Ger- 
many and likewise, I suppose, written to some 
extent; see also the Welsh and the Irish. So that 
we shall have to abandon for the moment this point 
of the relative greater deterioration of the Inscript- 
ional at least when regarded as our main, or as 
one of our main arguments for the posterity of the 
Inscriptions; that is to say, for their posterity to 
the spoken Gathic. 

Other considerations intervene. 

But while the question of the priority or post- 
erity of the Achaemenian dialect to that of the 
Gathas and spoken Vedic has thus no positively 
decisive force in itself considered as to the priority, 
or posterity of the documents which where written 
in either or in both, yet after it has once been 
positively made out that certain documents were 
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composed in a spoken Gathic, and on the other 
hand that the Achaemenian was sculptured or en- 
graved as a spoken dialect at the dictation of Darius 
B. C. 500 circa, then the question of the priority or 
posterity of the dialect of this spoken Achaemenian 
Daric to that of the spoken Gathic becomes to the 
last degree interesting and important to our inquiry 
as to the date of the Gathic documents. 

The Date of the spoken Gathic relatively fixed. 

For we have a right to assume that the spoken 
Gathic was of about the same age as the spoken 
mother- tongue of the Inscriptional Achaemetiian 
Daric which was a sister- speech to the Gathic, and 
we can, other things being equal, draw an inference 
from the state of the Achaemenian, as at present 
seen on the monuments to the date at which its 
mother- speech stood at its still undeteriorated quasi- 
Gathic stage as a spoken tongue, that is to say, 
in such a state as corresponds to that of the Gathic 
as it now appears to us in the texts of the original 
Hymns; and this would of course give us at least 
the latest possible date at which the Gathas could 
have been composed in a spoken vernacular speech ; 
for while later literary matter may appear in an older 
dialect, older compositions can not be written in 
a tongue which does not yet exist. 

Onr Inference. 

If then the Achaemenian Daric took from one 
to three centuries to reach its stage of deterioration 
from its mother - speech which was a spoken Ian- 
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guage, — and if it be fair for us to suppose that 
its sister -language stood at about the same general 
state of preservation or development together with 
it at any one accepted period, then of course, as said 
above, we reach the latest possible time at which 
the Gathas could have been chanted in an undeter- 
iorated spoken tongue sister to the mother -speech of 
Dane as being so many scores, or hundreds of years 
earlier than the Inscriptional; for after such a con- 
jectures date no such undeteriorated language existed 
upon the analogies assumed, as both the Gathic and 
the Daric had begun to deteriorate. For if spoken 
Gathic survived later than the time of Darius, which, 
in spite of our prima facie supposition, is a thing in 
itself by no means at all impossible, then this would 
bring the spoken Gathic to close upon the time of 
the vernacular Iranian Pahlavi which succeeded it as 
a spoken dialect; see above and below; kit this 
Pahlavi certainly reguired two centuries at least to 
deteriorate to its then present state from that of the 
spoken Gathic, which tvas not therefore post-Daric. 

The unproved link in the above chain of argu- 
ment is of course the assumption that the mother- 
Daric and the spoken Gathic must have deteriorated 
at about the same rate of disintegration during 
about the same interval of time; kit this asump- 
tion has every probability in its favour. 

Probabilities. 

Other things being equal, two widely spoken 
branches of the same original language would under- 
go about the same degree of change in the same 
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gfiven interval of time in the same general territory, 
even though the particular places where each most 
flourished were in point of fact somewhat far apart. 

Gathie and Vedic. 

For, let me say it in passing, and for the 
benefit of non-experts, no question whatsoever exists 
among respectable specialists as to the circumstance 
that the mother -speech of the language of the 
Achaemenid from which it deteriorated to its con- 
dition upon the Tablets, was, save in a few dialect- 
ical features, identical with the Gathie, just as the 
Gathie is, with the same exceptions, nearly identical 
with the Vedic. 

We can therefore say at once, without any 
further obvious reasoning, that it is practically impo.s- 
sible, so far considered, that the Gathas could have 
been composed later than the Inscriptions, for not 
very long after the Inscriptions the Pahlavi language 
which shows 

a very Marked Deterioratio7i from the Gathie 
began to appear. This deterioration of the Pahlavi 
when read as Farsi from the Gathie furnishes edmost 
an exact parallel to the supposed deterioration of the 
Achaemenian Daric from its mother-speech; and it is 
therefore of crucial importance to our argument, 
except in the mere matters of degree *. If then 
The Deterioration of the Achactnenian 
and of the Iranian Pahlavi severally from their orig- 

^ Some few Semitic features linger in the Pahlavi even when 
viewed as being for the most part Iranian; but we can fairly throw 
them out when weighing such a question. Nearly all Pahlavi Semit- 
isms may be read as Aryan ideograms; see elsewhere. 
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inals occupied relatively about the same space of 
time calculated upon the different degrees of their 
changes, we can at once pass beyond our prelim- 
inary results as to the date of the original Avesta; 
see above, and say that we have ascertained at what 
time approximately as the latest possible period the 
Gathas could have been composed in a spoken 
tongue; for we are now in a position to measure 
with fairly probable accuracy the lapse of such a 
period of time during which the deteriorations could 
have taken place from the date of the two mother 
tongues before the date of Darius in accordance 
with our present deductions. 

XXV, c. 

I'he final question for us now to handle is 
J-fmv long before Darius tverc the mother- Acliacmenian 
fre-Daric and the Giithic spoken as JJ-ving Ton guest 

Of course none of our details are mechanically 
exact, especially where I compare the state of the 
Iranian Pahlavi relatively to the state of the Gathic 
with the state of the Achaemenian Daric relatively to 
its original as sister to the Gathic; for; see above, I 
am obliged in justice to repeat that the deterioration 
of the Pahlavi, while furnishing a striking analogy 
with that of the Achaemenian has reached a much 
greater degree of change as to its interior nature, 
and this must have occupied a longer time. But 
this only 

Tends to Strengthen my Contention 
as to the greater age of the spoken Gathic; for it 
points out that the change from its condition to that 
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of its sequent was greater, and that other things 
being equal, it must have occupied more time. Upon 
what principles then shall we proceed to measure 
the time of the duration of these linguistic alterations 
from the date of Darius back? 

Our Procedure. 

Unless some irregular influences were at work, 
we ought to be able to make a fair estimate of 
the extent of their duration and of their progress 
as well. 

The Influences: Were they exceptional? 

What then were the possible irregular influences, 
Eiside from time, which may have intervened to re- 
tard or accelerate the process of deterioration in 
either the case of the (jathic or of the original of 
the Achaemenian Old Persian, so that either the 
one or the other outstripped its rival in these pro- 
cesses of change during a corresponding, or during 
the same period of time?; for while some old dia- 
lects ‘ change slowly in remote and secluded sections 
of a territory, others do not retain their forms so 
long unmodified, or but little modified. 

What Extraneous Influences could have been 
at work? 

Here we have, unfortunately, no effective data 
whatsoever to go upon in our inquiry as to the 
possible existence of exceptionally retarding or ac- 
celerating influences acting upon this process of 


* See elsewhere as to the Lettish, the Irish, the Welsh, etc. 

26 
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change. The two branches of the same language 
seem at first sight, and even after reflection, to have 
about equal claims to the character of stability and 
wide use, the Avesta language toward the North 
and the mother-Inscriptional toward the South. And 
if the Avesta language was indeed as wide spread 
as the Achaemenian at the Daric age, then my 
argument meets no obstruction ; for, given two 
branches of the same genereil language spoken over 
two widely extended adjacent territories, there is no 
reason at all why one should change much more 
rapidly than the other, though the degree of the 
celerity of both development and degeneration would 
naturally not continue to be exactly the same. See 
indeed how little even Avesta and Vedic have really 
changed ', notwithstanding extensive time and space. 
Who can tell then that Avesta was not only spoken 
at the date of the (lathas, but widely spread at 
that time over the entire middle North of the future 
Persian limpire? 

[It would look indeed factitious if we paused to 
inquire whether the Achaemenian Daric was itself 
more than a court language, for the stone-cutters 
make blunders which would otherwise seem difficult to 
explain; see above, but we will not pause upon this.] 

Our -way is Clear. 

Taking it then for granted as probable that, 
considering the amount of change experienced, the 

* One man might almost ask a question in Avesta and another answer 
in Vedic even with less difficulty than an unpractised Englishman could 
converse with a Scotchman intentionally speaking Scotch. 
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Achaemenian Daric occupied about the same interval 
of time in its deterioration from its mother-speech 
as its cousin-tongue, the Iranian Pahlavi, occupied in 
a similar process (here leaving the extraneous pecu- 
liarities of the Pahlavi for a moment out of view 
we have reached reasonable data for us to form 
our opinion as to how late at the latest the Gathas 
could have been composed in a spoken tongue in 
view of such analogies. 

To Measure the Process. 

For we have now only to make a judicious 
conjecture as to how long the process of deterior- 
ation lasted from the state of the Gathic to the 
state of the Iranian Pahlavi, 

The Duration. 

half century would generally be considered 
by most of us who have lived beyond such a period, 
as a very short interval of time indeed to allow 
for such linguistic changes; and we can hardly con- 
sider anything less than a century or two. 

Provusional Canchisioti as in so Jar Reached. 

If then Zarathnshtra toas able to express his 
own passionately held doctrinal views in his Giithic 
language, he must have done so at the very latest 


^ Of course there was a degree of change from the Gathic to its 
sequent dialect which was exactly like the change of the molher-Achae- 
menian to its successor , though we have only the more fully changed Pah- 
lavi to shew it. It may have occupied more time or less in its process, 
but the sister-speech may have on the other hand varied at an exactly 
similar rate. We must not however indefinitely split up the questions. 

26 * 
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a hundred years before Darius, while, aside from 
exceptional influence, we should naturally think rather 
of two or three hundred years before the Achae- 
menian with the dates of the kindred Veda in our 
eye. So much from the internal evidence of the 
linguistic facts as they stand, and from the internal 
evidence of the cognate Achaemenian documents; 
and this would bring us at once to about 620 B.C. 
as the very latest possible date for the Gathas, 
while it suggests, a much earlier period, say, 960 B. C.; 
but before we settle finally upon this estimate see 
our further reasonings below. 

XXV, d. 

Further Internal Evidence in External Documents. 

Herodotus and His Successors. 

We have also documents not linguistically cog- 
nate, nor yet certified as to their age by such a 
class of data as those by which the age of the In- 
scriptions is certified to us. 

The Father of History. 

Nobody however doubts that Herodotus lived 
about from 484 to 424 B. C.; and he alludes signally 
to certain Persian religious customs which point at 
once to the Avesta; see above. But his allusions, 
one and all, refer to matters known only to the later 
Avesta, not at all to the Gathas as such *. We 
cannot resist the impression that the oldest part of 
the Avesta as such had exercised little influence upon 


^ See the extracts in Kleuker ; see also p. 6 and p. 1 1 of this work. 
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him, Herodotus, and that it was surpassed, in the 
common current religious sentiment, by the more 
richly coloured, if more superficial, lore of the later 
Avesta; and we infer at once that the Gathas were 
written before Herodotus; and we are about to 
proceed immediately to a measure of this priority 
without any fuller consideration of one certain in- 
cisive argument in its favour for which 1 have how- 
ever necessarily furnished the materials in my argu- 
ments above; but there I have hardly set it at all 
in adequate point, as the matter requires a special 
section or sub-section. 

The Priority of The Yashts to Herodotus. 
IVere the Yashts and the Gathas Contemporaneous f 

In order then to have our subject well in hand, 
and for the measure of the priority of the Gathas 
to Herodotus, it would be ver)'’ useful for us to ask 
whether the priority of the Yashts to Herodotus 
may not form a necessary prelude to our further 
progress, with indeed the very interesting question: 
»were not these Yashts in their priority to H. also 
at the same time contemporary ivith the Gathas?^ 

In fact this would be a properly concomitant 
inquiry; and we can on no account pass it by. 
Were not the Gathas then, even supposing that we 
placed their antiquity at a minimum at two centuries 
before Herodotus, yet even at that distant date, 
contemporaneous with the Yashts; for their actual 
date, whether more ancient or less remote, has in 
itself, and aside from a certain particular line of 
argument, nothing whatever in it which forbids the 
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opinion that the Yashts were sung beside the 
Gathas , of course I mean, comparing the two styles 
of compositions aside from decisive arguments to 
the contrary yet to be made; these reasonings have 
been somewhat implied above; but for the moment 
it will be very useful to consider the question here 
entirely aside from them; for above, where its 
answer is implied, no space appeared for its indispen- 
sable fuller statement. 


XXV, e. 

The Gathas and the Yashts; Were they then 
Contemporaneous ? 

While then the Gathas must have been com- 
posed in a living language, and while the rest of 
the Avesta may have been composed in a dead 
one, there is no reason at all of course why the 
so-called later Avesta might not also itself have 
been composed in a living language. The widely 
different natures of the compositions do not at 
all in themselves positively forbid a contemporaneous 
authorship, even upon the same territory; and the 
language may have continued on to be a living one 
in spite of everything. Could not then t.vo of the 
general dmsions of the Avesta have been composed, 
not only each in a living language, but at the same 
actual time; see above? The Gathic represented a 
distinct reforming work carried on politically and to 
some extent by force of arms, just as the radical 
agitation of Martin Luther produced a literature 
clear of that rich Catholic colouring which was 
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constantly in course of being reproduced at pre- 
cisely the same moment, Old and New going on 
side-by-side. In a case at all similar to this what 
we now call the »New Avesta* would have claims 
to Antiquity of date equal to those of the Gathas. 

Actual Yashts in the Gathic Scene.. 

A curious item here intervenes. We are ac- 
customed to repudiate even with warmth such a view 
as the simultaneous prevalence of the Gathas and 
the Yashts, but we are familiar enough with Yashts 
of a certain kind which were indeed actually sung 
at the Gathic scene by the D(a)eva-worshippers 
mentioned in the Gathas. 

Why could not, a Yasht Avesta though not 
the Yasht Avesta, have been sung by parties not so 
much in S)rmpathy with Zarathushtra, but yet sung 
all through the Gathic struggle? No objection can 
at all hold which is based altogether upon the nature 
of the Yasht Divinities, for 

Mitrd and his set were indeed ivorshipped at the 
Gathic Period; and we should note the fact with 
especial interest. 

We here possess an altogether forgotten argu- 
ment in favour of the Yasht Gods as present in the 
Gathic conflict. Do we not know that Deities ex- 
ceedingly closely cognate to the Yasht Mithra and 
his colleagues, in fact almost their other selves, 
actually must have been sung in the scenes of the 
Gathic movement? For to whom did the D(a)?va 
worshippers of the Gathas direct their cult? As 
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we remember them, they were beyond all doubt 
cognate to the D(a)?va-worshippers of the Vedic 
South, being probably the most Northern of the 
South-Aryan settlers, so to speak. They could not 
therefore well possibly have avoided singing hymns 
to Mitrd, who was Mithra, nor to Soma, who was 
H(a)oma, , — a kind of Vedic Yasht was then 
actually, and beyond all question, chanted in 
the very presence of the Mazda - worshippers with 
the living Zarathushtra at their head and in the 
Gathic struggle — so that in itself considered and 
apart from my well-knowm contentions, our new 
proposition has nothing whatever that is impossible 
in it, nor improbable; quite the reverse was evi- 
dently the case. But this supposition, while telling 
for the abstract possibility of a thriving Mithra-Cult 
side by side with the Gathic Mazda-Cult, in view 
of certain circmnstances, soon seems to be one of 
the strongest of all arguments against the prob- 
ability of the full-thriving presence of a correspond- 
ing Mazda-worshipping Mithra-Cult Himong the hosts 
of the living Zoroaster; — for that D(a)?va-Cult of 
Mitr4 (Mithra) was, as I need hardly recall, the 
creed of his deadliest foes and in the Mithra Yasht 
of his successors the D(a)?vas of the Gathas still 
appear as Devils, and not as the holy (-rods of 
Veda, but as those of the enemies of Zarathushtra. 

And it is from this cause all the less likely 
that this Zoroastrian Mithra-Cult should have been 
flourishing at the very crisis of the Gathic struggle 
beside the hostile D(a)?va Mitra-Cult. 
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But for the sake of full discussion and ample 
illustration, let us for the moment forget this set- 
tling blow to ouf interesting supposition of a rigor- 
ous Mazda-Mithra Cult side by side with the D(a)?va 
Mitri-Cult of the Gathas. Abstractly and’ aside from 
my necessarily anticipated solution, let me repeat it, 
there is no reason at all why the Gods of the 
Yashts ‘ should not have been in favour at the Gathic 
scene and date. if they xvcre, hmv could the 

Gathic-Cult have shut them so much out? 

Zarathushtra could only upon one remote pre- 
supposition have been ignorant of the holy names 
of Mithra and the rest; nor could he have hated them 
in any sense, for he himself is greatly honoured in 
their post-Gathic liturgies. 

Could the Passionate Zeal of the Reform Struggle 
have Banished the thought of Them altogether? 

The vehement animus of the Gathas directed 
fiercely toward reform might naturally shut out in- 
ferior details, and with them here and there some 
Godlet, but not the very foremost believed in super- 
natural Beings of the Race; so that we may well 
ask again; » where is Mithra in the Gathic. « He 
should have appeared there beyond all question, if 
he were still high in his authority, being one of the 
greatest, oldest and most prominent of all the 
Avesta-Vedic deities, and even in the later Avesta, 
where he appears, or re-appears, though still a 


') See Vayu probably cited in Y. LIII. 
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creature of Ahura’s, he is yet linked with Him at times 
in an almost supreme position; see above. He is 
mentioned by Herodotus, and by the later Avesta, 
and since the latest Avesta (here for the moment 
recognised 'as later; see above), is a witness exactly 
similar to Herodotus in this matter, we may also 
ask here; » where is H{a)oma in theGathas?«; com- 
pare his position as Soma in the Vedic; and where 
are the other late' Avesta deities in their throng, as 
well as Mithra. 

JVo Trivial Reason for Their Absence should be 
Entertained. 

It will then not do at all for us to say that 
such Gods as these, the first of whom was next 
after Ahura and His attributes in the non-Gathic 
books, could have been kept out of sight altogether 
in the Gathas, and through any mere accident. 

Rejoinder. 

The only rejoinder just here conceivable might 
be that the Yasht-Cult, although not thriving, was 
still sufficiently in force to represent the Cult of our 
surviving Yashts, so that we might fully say that, 
if it were not for other particulars, the Avesta Yashts, 
were contemporaneous with the Gathas, notwith- 
standing the fact that the pre-eminent Mithra does 
not appear in these celebrated Hymns. 

Not Sufficient. 

To this I say that a mere mingling -in of the 
names at the Gathic period does not suffice to represent 
the Cultus of the Yashts as it has survived to us. 
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Mithra and the rest could not indeed have 
possibly been totally forgotten in the Gathic scene, 
if they were ever known before it; and this I have 
never doubted; and many an obscure poet may well 
have woven a little ode to them to die still-born; 
but that was not the Yasht Cult of the non-Gathic 
documents. There those Gods are vigorous to the 
last degree, and their chants a mighty chorus; and 
if that Cult was on at the (jathic day, they could 
in no wise have been kept out of the Gathic, though 
the Gathas are so few; for, few as their weighty 
remants are, they are homogeneous, singularly so. 
From one you may know a hundred; and if a hun- 
dred Gathas kept out Gods not hostile or indifferent, 
where could their Cult be seen? And that they 
were hostile like that form of them presented by 
the Gathic D(a)9va-worshippers I have never for a 
moment thought. 


An Alternative here. 

May not a debater then ask, for argument and 
to exhaust the possibilities: » Could not a friendly 
rivalshijf) between two cognate Cults existing side 
by side each in a most thriving state have been 
prevalent in the Gathic scene, whereby the favoured 
Gods of the one were purposely, though not in an 
unfriendly spirit, kept out of the liturgies of the 
other with each of these liturgies in the fullest bloom. 

Improbable. 

The reader will clearly understand that the 
motive of these queries is as much » illustration* as 
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serious inquiry; for they really in fact in their very 
asking solve themselves. 

Tzvo Thriving and yet Friendly Cults Could not 
have prevailed. 

Not in such a simple scene. This is my ob- 
vious response; there could not be room for two 
such thriving Cults harmonious with each other yet 
with one of the two ha^ang no trace, even in its 
finest hymns, of the dearest Gods of the other. Here 
we have no vast scene of h3qDer- cultured religious 
sentiment with its infinitesimally diversified, yet pro- 
fessedly friendly rival sects, raising a quasi-harmon- 
ious volume of sacred song. » Hostility* in such a 
rudimental scene as this little spot in Iran would 
most certainly intervene, or, on the contrary, furnish 
a necessary prerequisite to the simultaneous co-exist- 
ence of two rival sects, each in full life and each 
carrying with it the necessary complications of con- 
flicting interests; and we have exactly such a pic- 
ture in the Gathic war itself : for the J)( ajevas- 
ivorshipped there voere exactly such Mitrd-deities 
in jealous opposition ; see just above. 

The Settling Consideration. 

Moreover here comes in once more our one 
ever-unanswerable reason, with its mates. Certain 
Yeishts indeed, like our surviving pieces to Mitra 
and the rest must certainly have been sung at the 
Gathic period, but not those Yashts themselves, for 
the Zarathushtra of the Gathas is a living person 
in a simple scene, whereas he of the Ycishts is quite 
half-deified. A man cannot be a myth and a non- 
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myth both at precisely the same interval of time. 
The Gathic Zarathushtra is thoroughly human, as 
much so as Darius upon the Monuments, whereas 
in the Yashts, Vendidad and non-Gathic Yasna he 
is bereft of all identity, with but the fringe of his 
former self upon him. 

Supposable Mithraic Yashts in the Gathic Spirit 
were, by themselves considered, thoroughly possible 
at the Gathic struggle. Other Mithra Yashts now 
long since lost may once have sounded, sung by a 
personal Zoroaster, so that we could escape the 
acceptance of a Prophet half godlike as in the sur- 
viving Yashts and Vendidad; but we are not dealing 
with such supposed pieces here and now, with 
surviving texts, and we have now here at present 
nothing whatsoever to do with such hypothetical 
considerations, deeply interesting as most of them 
may be. At another point above I enter upon some 
hypothetical presuppositions and carefully consider 
the inferred or probable pre-existence of pre-Gathic 
hymns, breathing the Gathic spirit. There, true 
enough, the Singers would be as human, simply 
in accordance with the supposition, as we upon our 
theory hold the actors in the Gathic movement to 
have been. But just here hypothesis, however 
interesting, is out of place, as we are now hand- 
ling facts. Our surviving Ycishts, poetical and 
beautiful beyond mezisure as they are, and with 
a half-deified 'Zarathushtra in the midst of them, and 
with D(a)9vas, Gods of India as their demons, cannot 
have been contemporaneous with the Gathas for the 
reasons above given. 
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These suppositions are therefore , none of 
them, in order as valid for our main argument at 
this place. 


My own Theory Restated. 

There would therefore also be no use in 
elaborating a suppositious scene where a really- 
living Zarathushtra chanted Vedic Yashts with Mitra 
as a leading Deity in the midst of them, for » hostility*: 
could hardly, be excluded from such a complication; 
and » hostility «, whether from incompatibility in doctrine 
or rivalry in Cults, between Z. and an Iranian Mithra 
I have never accepted; just the contrary. I simply 
suggest that Mithra, with the rest, though still in a 
sense revered at the Gathic period was merely cro7(>ded 
out, so to speak, from the first places in the enthusiastic 
Gathic movement. Our own mediaeval Keformers 
did not repudiate the Virgin ; they merely dethroned 
her from an exaggerated homage. 

If then the above points possess any validity 
at all, the Mithra- Yasht with its companions, lost or 
still surviving, represents 'a different stage in the 
Zarathushtrian development from the Gathic, and 
the two could not possibly have been contemporan- 
eous in the same community, even if both are placed 
at a date long previous to Herodotus. 

The Zarathushtra of the Gathas as Contemporan- 
eous 7 vith the Yashts being Impossible, 7i'as he Siib- 
sc(]7tent to them. 

As Herodotus and the so-called later Avesta 
point thus to a difference in the epochs of the 
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Gathas and of the at present survivinj; Yashts (etc,), 
so our answer to this second Question; see above, 
answers also our first, and one can only allude 
to it in passing and in a quasi-rhetorical , quasi- 
hortative spirit as a home-driving of the conten- 
tions which have just been made. For, if the 
Yashts, Vendidad and the non-Gathic Yasna could 
not, as the lore of the half-deified Zarathushtra, have 
been contemporaneous with an historical Prophet of 
the name who appears in the Gathas, and if, on 
the contrary, the half- deified Z. must have post- 
dated the real man as the mythical postdates the 
historical in cases of this particular kind, how much 
less, on the other hand, is it necessary to show that 
these same non-Gathic books could completely ante- 
date the Gathas which they have just been proved 
to postdate; and how much still less could they be 
mentioned with the conclusion that they, the Gathas, 
were the latest possible of all the still-surviving books 
of the original Avesta. For the same reasons which 
make them impossible as contemporaneous with the 
Yashts, etc,, here make them impossible as their 
sequents. 


A useful Point pressed Home. 

And yet we should on no account let slip the 
opportunity of driving home our point, as this last 
suggestion, strange as it may be, possesses exceedingly 
great interest, though, as I believe, it has as yet been 
advanced by no one; and except for our one ever- 
abiding consideration; that is to say, except for the 
living presence of a Zarathushtra in the Gatha, and 
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the other internal considerations, there is no possible 
reason at all why the Gathas should not be post- 
Yasht productions, and I for one; and let me say it 
with emphasis once for all, would immediately reverse 
all my present views upon the subject, and with the 
least possible hesitation as to such a course. 

The First Natural Suggestion. 

Any unprejudiced observer would do the same. 
All the chief Gods of the so-called late Avesta are 
unquestionably old and quasi-identical wnth some of 
the primeval Vedic deities, and any reader fresh to 
the subject would say at once that they have simply 
died out from the Gathic period and its, documents, 
having previously flourished in the period of the non- 
Gathic Avesta, so leaving the Gathas the latest of 
all the original surviving Avesta compositions. 

The Advantage in This inconceivable View. 

Here then we should have no entangling ele- 
ment of » recrudescence « to deal with, the recrud- 
escence of the Mithra Cult with that of H(a)oma 
in the later Avesta, and the rest which vanished 
from the Gathic period. And this » recrudescence of 
the once banished Gods, however it may be forced 
upon us, having also its analogies; see below, yet 
it does most certainly complicate our case. With 
this last suggestion however of the lateness of the 
Gathas we should have before us a clear and simple 
proposition being completely freed from the neces- 
sity to accept a dying out of the ancient Deities and 
then their resurrection. 
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But the facts, already so abundantly made out, 
are altogether too much for the pleasing theory; it 
cannot hold for serious discussion. As said above, 
an historical person, such as Zarathushtra in the 
Gathas, might take on later mythical attributes, as was 
the case with some other great religious agitators in 
early times; and this was very frequent, even if not 
always a necessity; but a mythical person, although 
he may have had an historical origin, seldom or 
never becomes completely again historical in pre- 
critic ages. So our attractive myth must vanish. 
There was no post-Yasht, post-Vendidad, historical 
Zarathushtra. 

Was he, on the Contrary, then Pre-Vedic. 

For the sake of completeness we must recall 
this question here, though I have often enough made 
a similar suggestion; see above and in my other 
Works. Do the Gathas then on the other hand 
ignore our Mithra and the rest, because they, these 
Deities, did not exist at all at the Gathic period; 
that is to say, because they had never been wor- 
shipped in Iran at all before this date. Such 
a supposition would place the Gathas at an epoch 
superior to some of the oldest Vedic Hymns, whole 
masses of which worship Mitri with VAruna, with 
one Hymn to him (Mitri) by himself. In this con- 
ceivable case we should evidently have to measure 
the age of the Gathas by a fresh standard alto- 
gether, from which I, for one recoil; see however the 
estimate below. 


27 
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Or again let m ask; ■» Was Mithra a Post-Gathic 
Importation ? « 

Could the primeval Gods, Mithra (Mitr4), H(a)oma 
(Soma), while they had been previously known in 
India, have been as yet at the Gathic period never 
known at all in Iran; so that their appearance in 
the Later ' Avesta was an importation from the 
Northern Indian outposts. 

»Not probable* would be my verdict. Our 
entire conception of the situation here presents the 
picture of a large unit. The Avesta, — including 
Gatha, Yasht, Vendidad and non- Gathic Yasna, — 
is, in a sense, homogeneous with itself \ not- 
withstanding its two main departments, or divisions, 
Gathic and non-Gathic. The Mithra of the Yashts 
by no means came from theMitrS. of the Veda; but 
both Mithra and Mitrd came from the same prime- 
val parent. A Mithra throve among the Irano-Vedic 
tribes in the original Irano-Vedic period and in the 
self-same original Irano-Aryan Home. No serious 
experts differ here. 

The Decadence and the Recrudescence. 

So that we come back once more to the 
general opinion that the Gathas, with their once 
personal Author, antedate the Yashts, notwithstanding 
the presence of some primeval Gods within these latter 
and their absence from the Gatha; and that these 
ancient Deities were simply pushed aside; see above, 


^ See above. 
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and though not dishonoured, yet totally dethroned 
in the growing Gathic reform; but that they found 
their way back again once more to prominence in 
the Yasht Avesta. 

Reaction, The Pulse of History. 

For nearly all reli^ons show a similar pulsation 
of developn^ent ; first polytheistic nature-worship ; 
then the same reformed; then polytheistic anthro- 
pomorphism creeping back as the masses grow 
weary of the abstract, and are glad to hear once 
more the ancient venerated names endeared to song 
and story. Rigid reforms hold only in an age of 
reason. 

Dates again and finally Considered in the Light 
of History, as before in the Light of linguistic Imw. 

If then the appearance of the Irano-Aryan- 
Indian Gods was a recrudescence in the Yashts, at 
what date before this recrudescence must we place 
the Gathic-IIymns?; for the recrudescence began, if 
at all later than the Gathic date. No sudden 
recrudescence could have taken place, for we re- 
pudiate things sudden; see above. At what date then 
from this different point of view, shall we place them? 

If Herodotus, say at 450 B. C., began to 
describe the later features, then if those later 
features, thus described post-date the character- 
istics of the Gathic, by what period of time 
approximately do they thus post-date them? lhat 
is to say, how long probably, let us ask again, 

and now from this changing point of view', how long 

27 * 
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before B. C. 450 circa, did Zarathushtra live and 
compose his Hymns? Our argument is here parallel 
with that from the linguistic deteriorations; see ab- 
ove, but yet separate from it. If we allowed from 
one to three hundred years for the Achaemenian 
Daric language (500 B. C. flg.) to degenerate to its 
present stage upon the Inscriptions from its mother- 
speech where it stood at the Gathic-Vedic standard; 
see above , then surely we must allow a correspond- 
ing, if indeed a parallel transpiring, period for the 
recrudescence of old Indo-Iranian divinities from 
the time of their summary (?), or gradual banishment 
from their once supreme position, at theGathic and 
pre-Gathic periods. 

We are not Dependent directly upon Statement. 

And let it be well remarked once more that 
we have here again no statement of Herodotus at 
all as to this matter of age. He simply repeats 
what he has heard and records what he has seen; 
if he tried to convince us as to this matter of the 
comparative age of documents, I for one should 
utterly disregard his assertions. But he is absolutely 
unaware of such a question, and, like our very 
Gathic sentences; see above, he is totally uncon- 
scious also of the e\ndence which he is giving; and 
this is all that imparts validity to his data in 
these questions, as I hold ‘. What he says at 450 

^ See his allusion to the treatment of »dead bodies* cited by 
Kleuker. Where does Haug quote this essential point?; somewhere 
beyond a doubt. Although the absence of this feature from the Gathas 
does not fatally militate against the existence of the custom at that 
period, we should yet expect to see some allusion to it in the Hymns 
or in the earlier non-Gathic Yasna. 
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B. C. circa depicts without intending it, and without 
knowing it, a Magian scene from one to four cen- 
turies later than its Gathic predecessor. 


Later colouring is Ancient. 

Space does not permit me to particularise 
further here, or I might recall that Hermippos (?), 
even at 250 B. C. about, affords also some graphic 
details which meet us in a manner calculated to 
arrest attention only in the far later Bundahish 
which does not even represent a post-Gathic late 
Avesta, but a post-Avestic and wholly traditional 
and later Zoroastrianism. 

Deductions not Avoidable. 

It is hard indeed to credit the considerations 
which here force themselves upon us, yet we must 
not blink them. If Hermippos at B. C. 250 could cite 
a feature now most prominently preserved to us in 
the late Bundahish, or, as we should rather say, in 
that extremely late production which we generally 
place at about the fifth to seventh century of our 
era, if not much later, this almost throws our well 
considered estimates into confusion by suggestions 
of extreme priority. For, if such ideas were tra- 
iditonal at B. C. 250, where, in times previous to 
this, must we place the later Avesta itself f , not 
to speak of the still earlier Gathas, supposing that 
we have proved their relative remoter age; yet 
see all the colouring of Theopompus, B. C. 300 
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circa, and of the other Greeks who cite various 
features of Zoroastrianism which with undeviating 
iteration recall the late Avesta ^ and that alone. 

All this cannot be at all conscientiously ignored, 
and it forces us to report once more again the 
rather extreme, if provisional, opinion that even the 
later Avesta itself may indeed have predated Hero- 
dotus, 484 — 424 B. C., by from one to three hundred 
years, which would of course force us to place our 
Gathas at our earlier figure of 1000 B. C., and 
suggests an epoch still anterior to that; see S.B.E. 
XXXI, where I even named the excessive 1 500 B. C. 
for this outside earlier limit. And this, because 
the sister lore of the Veda was once thought, and 
is, as I suppose, by many still thought to date 
from an equally remote age, or indeed from one 
still further back. 


Section XXVI. 

Can anything be so Old, or Old at all? 

Some of us may indeed be seized with a morbid 
septicism such as Schleiermacher, I believe, re- 
ported somewhere. He said, I think, that in early 
youth he experienced strange doubts as to the 
reality of many of the well-known figures in Old 
history. We may fall at times under the like in- 
cubus, and doubt our whole question, root and 
branch. 


^ See them all reproduced in Kleuker, Hang or Jackson; see 
also J. J. Modi. 
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Nevertheless Reason remains Unshaken, 

If Darius ever lived and dictated his »copy« 
for Behistun, then with our deductions Zarathushtra 
was just as much a person from one to three cen- 
turies before him, perhaps still earlier. And, if this 
be the case, then he lived and taught in Iran at 
the latest at 650 B.C., and possibly at 900 B. C. 
or earlier. All conscientious historians are sternly 
strict with their own suggestions, and we, who lab- 
our upon these foundations of history, are the hard- 
est of all searchers to convince; and we incline to 
take the most moderate of veiws; but minds fresh 
to the subject would generally choose B. C. 900; 
and some might say, »Why not the Vedic age of 
1000 or 1200 B. C.?, so, once held by scholars. 

Absolute Evidence is not to be Expected. 

As to an exceptional certainty such as we have 
from Behistun, Persopolis, etc., we must learn to do 
without it. No other documents like ours possess 
it. A range of two hundred years, let me say it 
again in passing, is quite approximate for such an 
estimate on such a Lore. Some differ three hundred 
years as to even the Bhagavadgita, while as to the 
R. V. itself see how views have varied. 

The Non-Gathic Documents, their Age. 

Having reached this approximate estimate, the 
corresponding opinions as to the Age of the non- 
Gathic documents of the Avesta fall in naturally. 
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Those pieces are of course of various Antiquity ; see 
my views in S. B. E. XXXI , Introduction 
pp. XLVI — XLVII. 

We proceed here entirely in cold blood We 
should call the Haptanghaiti the oldest work next 
after the Gathas, and put it, say, a century later; 
then the 3 rdsh Yasht would come in, say at another 
fifty years later, then the Horn Yasht and the others, 
then parts of the Vendidad, etc., placing say fifty 
years between each, though the substrata of each 
and all the documents, even perhaps without except- 
ing the Gathas, was in each case older than their 
texts as they now survive to us. 

Extretne Opinions. 

There has been some tendency to place even 
the vigorous Yashts very late; see above, say even 
in the fifth Century A. D. ; and one is always tempted 
to revise one’s estimates; but those who suggest 
this last, some of them, still hold to an Antiquity 
for the Gathas of some six hndred years B. C. at 
least. This would however leave an unnatural gap 
intervening between the different documents of a 
literature accepted as an homogeneous unit; so ap- 
proximately. There are indeed portions of Avesta 
possibly as late as A. D. 500; see Yasht XXIV; 
and it is not always possible for us to decide 
as to what additions may not have been made 
by way of interpolation here and there; and this 
even up to modern times; but to hold the Gathas 
to date from B. C. 650 odd, and then to put the 
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still vigorous Yashts a thousand years behind(!) them 
does not look natural. If the Yashts, even the best 
of them, were sung so late as in A. D. 500, how 
is it possible that the Gathas were composed in 
650 B. C.? With these remarks I close my estimate. 
Log^c seems to force us to place the successive 
documents approximately at the points which I 
have named. 


XXVI, a. 

The difficult Alternative. 

If however on the contrary it should indeed 
prove at last to be the fact that the Gathas and 
their doubtless voluminous lost companions were 
composed so late as B. C. 100 to A. D. 226, about 
the dates suggested by my respected opposition, 
then we should certainly lose a signal monument in 
religious history, but we should in place of it gain 
one sinister curiosity the more and of a character 
rare to be met in the annals of deceit. We might 
even place the Gathas at the head of such existing 
tricks, and done, cui bpno ? The later Avesta makes 
no pretence to genuiness in the sense here intended. 
It is the free voice of the mythic feeling added-to 
indefinitely from poet to poet and from seer to seer ; 
the Gathas on the contrary, unless they are true, 
are an abominable sham, one item more to add to 
the hideous mental deformity of men. But let us 
hope for better thingfs. Here in these ancient pieces 
in their grand simplicity we may have indeed the 
spontaneous utterances of a soul who did not wish 
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to lie, and who leads all good men on like a lone 
star amidst terrific by-gone glooms. And may it 
shine on forever throughout coming history as one 
pure light the more from God to show the better way: 


»Thus that better than the good may he come nearer 
Who unto us straight paths of profit shows 
Of this life bodily the use, of that the mental 
In the Eternal Realms where dwells Ahura, 

Like The noble and august, O Mazda Lord.« 


* Yasna XLIII, 2. 
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Section XXVII. 

Sketch of the Facts Resultant from the Foregoing 
Discussion. 

Having proved, or attempted to prove, that 
Bible, Tablets and Avesta are in so far closely 
related, and having done my best to present to the 
reader the solid arguments which make for the 
Antiquity of the Iranian documents early and late, 
the way is now fully open for us to proceed toward 
other elements which stand like ruined temples sig- 
nificant of long past circumstances over the land- 
scape in our path before us. And, as we advance, 
I will endeavour to point out to those of my rea- 
ders who may accompany me a few of the more 
conspicuous objects of personal interest which should 
awake their attention, and ultimately engage their 
close and laborious consideration; and this, though 
an economy of space is fast becoming here an im- 
perative necessity. 

A word as to further Restricted Procedure. 

But before I advance upon these I must say 
a single word to those readers who may suppose 
that I have proved what is self-evident, or at least 
that I have overproved my points, lea'sfing little 
space for sequents. These gifted and accomplished 
inquirers will concede at once that all procedure in 
such an investigation should be, if possible, ex- 
haustive, and that to the last degree, for otherwise 
it would be just in so far worthless. 
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But they may not be aware that the main 
question which has been hitherto under discussion 
is, or was, once considered by certain writers to be 
still unsettled. So that no excuse would be valid, 
had I refrained from an absolutely ultimate attempt- 
ed delineation. Criticism under these circumstances 
becomes simply honesty. 

Positive or Provisional Conclusions. 

I have therefore expressed m 3 rself in a very 
decided manner in regard to what points I have 
considered at my present stage of research to be 
provable, while I have practised a correspondingly 
strict reserve with regard to others. And it will 
be of course understood that except where space 
and time are given for discussion, I must in this 
brief Summing-up adhere still more closely to this 
practice, giving the resultants of the possible 
facts rather than the facts themselves, except in 
cases where I am in a position to completely verify; 
and this upon principle, and again for the reasons 
given. Readers will recall for themselves how care- 
fully I have repudiated many ultimate conclusions 
especially upon such matter as the Biblical Edicts 
which have yet occupied such considerable space 
above. I have not declared them to be, as they 
have now survived to us, exactly in the form in which 
they were first made public; nor have I asserted 
that »the God of Heaven « was certainly Dev4 
nor that the Iranian Dualism is at all certainly 

^ To save interrupting the progress of assertion one makes use 
sometimes of the words »it is« after the fullest notice has been given 
of incomplete conviction. 
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present as a positively proven fact in Isaiah XLV; 
nor even that Cyrus’s creed was positively that of 
Darius and his Successors; nor have I anywhere 
positively defined as to particulars in how far Persian 
influence had been felt in Israel, for I do not regard 
any premature *comittalism to be in good form in 
such an extended presentation. 

What I have strenuously asserted with attempt- 
ed proofs, and what I now repeat with emphasis, is 
the existence of both a possibility and probability 
as to these matters cited, the latter being excep- 
tionally substantial. 

With this much further preface I now present 
my apocopated report, giving indeed a sort of pro- 
spectus of future labour. 

Section XXVIII. 

The Exilic Elements in the Hebreiv Scriptures. 

Experts have pretty nearly agreed upon what 
is Exilic in our Hebrew Scriptures, quite sufficiently 
so at least for such a purpose as I have now in 
view; for the exact measure of Persian influence is 
not at all the immediate result which I have pro- 
posed to myself; we can therefore proceed provi- 
sionally. 

What is Exilic, and what is Post- exilic? 

When however we speak of what is Exilic, we 
should at once understand that we are by no 
means confined to the predominantly Exilic books; 
that is to say, not to such Books as in their bulk 
are known and acknowledged to date from the 
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Period of the Exile and to contain matter derived 
from Persian Babylon, for there is scarcely a book 
in the entire Bible, as now surviving to us, which 
does not contain Exilic elements. 

Experts can easily trace the hand of the 
» Priestly Writer* as he is now quite technically 
termed; for the complete mass of the documents 
was over -written and rewritten by him, or »by 
them,* in the course of the ever - continuous re- 
copying. Aside from some amusing instances of 
semi-commercial reluctance, no serious critic supposes 
that there is, or was, originally any such Eschato- 
logy in the Pre- exilic Semitic Scriptures as that 
now present within the Exilic portion ; and, as Exilic 
matter is also traceable in the predominantly Pre-exilic 
Books, the remark applies cis well to them so far 
as these differing elements are present within them. 
There are almost books within books. 

XXVIII, a. 

The Pre-exilic Eternal Life. 

The only Eternal Life, for instance, that was 
original to the Pre-exilic portions was such as 
appertained to the existence of the Deity, being 
quite unlike any of our modern ideas of futurity. 
No man who had ever died was distinctly believed 
to have revived to a permanent full consciousness 
either in this, or in the spiritual world, least of all 
to a permanently resuscitated body. Enoch and 
Elijah were merely stated to have escaped death, 
so partaking of that life of God which Adam and 
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Eve would have shared, had they not fallen; see 
Genesis Miraculous resurrections such as that 
recorded in the Book of Kings etc. were but tempo- 
rary revivifications to be succeeded by eventual 
redecease, totally dissimilar to our ideas of the 
risen body, while the preternatural sagacity inci- 
dentally attributed to the shade of Samuel forms 
the exception which proves the rule. 

The Classic Hades may be Compared. 

The life of the departed Soul before the Exile 
was a shadow life, very like the classic Hades, »the 
land where all things are forgotten*. 

Its conditions not resulting from a fudgment. 

Very little, if any, distinction seems to have 
existed as being made between the good and the 
evil, with scarce a thought looking toward a full per- 
sonal future bodily state. Those expressions in the 
Exilic Books which seem to be Pre-exilic had refer- 
ence to National Resurrection, that is to say, to a 
moral and religious revival, and were therefore 
figures of speech, as in the case of Ezekiel’s vision 
of »dry bones*. Separated skeletons became reunited 
into the former human forms representing the morally 
reconstitued State, though the imagery was probably 
derived from Persian passages which described a 
supposed positive resurrection of human beings 

* »Lest he put forth his hand and take of the Tree of Life, and 
eat and live forever.* 

* If indeed it was intended to describe more than resusci- 
tation. 

’ After the exposure of the dead to the birds as a substitute 



The Exile as a Modifying Force. 

The Exile had already exerted a powerful 
psychic influence upon the Jews entirely aside front 
any direct intellectual inspiration front without, and 
as presenting a mere change in their external condition, 
and this with the gravest possible spiritual results. 
It stirred the first conceptions of a future life within 
their minds by recalling them indirectly through their 
sufferings to the spirit of their Holy Law, The 
loss of the Temple Service made the closest 
attention to their » Scriptures* all the more a 
necessity. From this obvious cause the Ancient 
Books acquired an influence presumably even beyond 
what they possessed originally. The National Exist- 
ence having been obliterated in the Conquest and 
Captivity, religious admonition, which had been ad- 
dressed to the Nation , hirncd itself perforce to- 
ward the individual. Appeals to personal conscience 
were made in the terms of Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
obviously with the most gratifying results. The 
previous temporal rewards and punishments for 
righteousness or sin having been proved through 
experience to be illusory, the ancient Sheol or Hades 
began to take on the features of the later Heaven 
and Hell, and even some thoughts must have begun 
to be experienced looking toward permanent future 
bodily life continued beyond the grave; and this 
doubtless entirely aside from any direct Persian ' in- 

for burial, the * dry bones ’ were roughly collected, while as the prelude 
to a formal resurrection ‘bone would join to his bone*. 

^ That sporadic ideas of a furure life in a revived body must 
have occurrei to some individual Jews before such convictions came 
in with a flood of other elements from the Persian Lore may be also* 
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fluence, though Persian colouring must have been 
borrowed. For Religion, as it developed, notwith- 
standing. the fact that it begein to appeal to the 
awakened conscience, could not all at once shake 
off the earlier appeal to bodily rewards and punish- 
ments and the long implanted hopes and fears with 
regard to them. When therefore men began to look 
toward a future life for those requitals which had 
proved illusory in this world through the Captivity, 
something like the idea of a future corporeal existence. 
National and even Individual, began to suggest it- 
self precisely in order that such realistic recom- 
penses as they had so long been taught to expect 
might at last be fully gained. And a future bodily 
life could alone afford either the receptive conditions 
or the implements for such experiences. 

But while such a natural development was 
ripening the minds of the clear-headed Israelites, 
these doctrines had long been both familiar and 
predominant in the Creeds of their new Allies. 


retrarded as self-evident from the common experience of physicians* 
The dead have not only been seen in dreams in every land, and at 
every age, but in fever cases they are seen together with other illusions 
while the patient is awake. Subacute delirium is especially misleading. 
Here only the superficial nerves are thrown into morbid activity, gener- 
ally those of vision and hearing, while the substance of the brain is 
not affected and the judgment remains still clear. The patient, not 
aware of these common symptoms, cannot but believe his own senses 
which he has always trusted ; for his reason is cool. This was the case 
with Martin Luther when he threw his inkstand at the Devil, and fre- 
quently heard mutterings as he sank to sleep. Did not John Bunyan 
have some such similar experiences. A throng of such like cases present 
themselves in the biographies of enthusiasts. I would call attention to 
the extraordinary \ revailing neglect of these simple but important 
factors in the discussion. 


28 
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XXVIII, b. 

Resurrection and the Future Bodily Life, with their 
concotnitant doctrines y present in the Original Iranian 

Zjore. 

On such a point as this I think it hardly 
necessary for us, in the present point of our Discus- 
sion, to linger, though an excdllent Author upon the 
subject devotes important space to it ^ No forms of 
religion or indeed of philosophical thought are without 
their predisposing causes, which in ancient times no 
doubt operated still more slowly than at present. 
The Christian Religion was some centuries in de- 
veloping from the Pre-exilic, Exilic and Post-exilic 
Judaism, while the Muhammedan occupied a certain 
period in a similar process. The Mithraic cult 
was a branch of the Zoroastrian; Gnosticism, if it 
might be called a religion, had its incipient periods; 
see also the Neo-platonism, and the later Manichaean- 
ism. Should one then assiune for a moment for 
the sake of argument that the earliest Avesta docu- 
ments, the Gathas, were several centuries later than 
they really were, this might be convenient as a 
stratagetic movement, and would in no way affect 
our procedure, for they, the Gathas, must have 
existed long previously in their forerunners, nor are 
we left with this obvious inference a priori', for as 
we have already seen, some of their main elements 
may be found in the Indian Sister Book, at an 
age long previous to the Exile, and far apart terri- 
torially from any possibility of contact 

^ See Stave. 

- As late as Theopompus would answer our purpose, while even 
Herodotus may be fully accepted as describing later Avestic particulars. 
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Here then are the fjwts, • Judaism all moved 
with formative receptivity on the one side, — and the 
fully developed System of Iran on the other, and 
in this last these ideas new to Israel had all been long 
since focussed in a just perspective, and completely 
established in accepted dogmas. Here therefore was 
the overwhelming influence of a mighty Stat^Religion 
domintuit in the great Empire ‘ of which they, the 
Israelites, had become in a sense citizens, or at 
least of course the subjects, dating their public acts 
from the beginnings and from the annals of the 
Persian Reigns. What wonder that this Religion of 
the Great concentration of States helped-on the 
Jewish Creed. The Old Seal already in process 
of transformation all at once assumed the forms of 
the full Persian Eschatology. 

A Resurrection, if not absolutely universal, 

^ Surely those who very properly are doing their best to array 
all the possibilities of Babylonian influence upon the Jews will in 
moments of reflection accede to the extraordinary difference in the vital 
forces of the two sources of influence, the Babylonian and the Persian, 
at least from the date of the Capture of Babylon, or indeed as a matter 
of psychic power quite apart from the question of the time when it began to 
operate. Babylonian or Chaldaean influence was, as I freely admit, so 
powerful at the very earliest periods that it would seem almost to 
coincide with the' thing influenced, if Abram really came from Ur of 
the Chaldees. 

A very different question however presents itself when we ex- 
amine the Exilic period. Why is it so little mentioned that Babylonian 
influence became Persian from the Capture of the City; see however 
Jastrow. And what of the Persian F.iith itself regarded as the Creed 
of populations. The Inscriptions proved to redundancy that the Cult 
of Auramazda was not only spread over all Iran, but that it possessed 
enormous practical and political influence. As a mere psychic force it 
totally overwhelmed at that time all that was Semitic outside of Israel. 
In fact what Cult was so effective and served by such hordes of 
Priests for such multitudes of worshippers all over Iranian Asia. 

28 * 
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supervened upon the first rudimental ideas of it, 
and appeared with all the colouring of the Zend Avesta. 
There was to be a Judgment quite forensic, as we 
have it in the later Parsism based upon Avesta 
where the full details have perished. »A New 
Heaven and a New Earth* were to appear » wherein 
shoTild dwell righteousness,* according to familiar 
Avestic terms, extinguishing as with a blaze of light 
every trace of other ancient endings. 

The Ange/io/o^y of the oldest Scriptures, which 
was nearly as dim as their Sheol, became occupied 
with such figures as a Michael and a Gabriel, while 
the number » Seven as attached to them, is as 
conspicuous as it is significant ^ 

And perhaps even more marked than all be- 
came the Person of the Devil, » Satan* ceased to 
remain a genereil term and became a proper Name. 
In Job at the Introduction he appears among the 
Angels of God. 

But his sinister attitude does not remain long 
concealed. He is soon recognised as the -^God of 
this worlds almost a complete counterpart of Angra 
Mainyu, bereft alone of independence; see above. 
The Demonology as expressed in Demoniacal pos- 
session and dispossession is very striking; cp. the 
Christian Gospels. 

* The most prominent particular of the kind in the entire Zoro- 
astrian Creeds carrying with it immense influence probably over all North 
Persian Asia. A dim sevenfold of planets and of Angels is also re- 
ported from the Babylonian Tablets: but what comparison does this 
bear with the vastly extended Iranian system in days when literature 
had abandoned clay for a better material. 
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The world periods are four in Daniel as they 
are in the later Zoroastrianism, repeating earlier lost 
documents; and this has struck others as worth mention- 
ing; but in the later Judaism, i. e. in Christianity, 
Satan is bound a thousand years <>■’, and so in the later 
Parsism, reflecting earlier tenets ', he is restrained. 

The Temptation of Eve seems to me to be 
hardly coloured at all by the light of Parsism, but 
that of Zarathushtra bears the very strongest analogy 
to that of Jesus. 

The Distinction of Clean and Unclean in Le- 
viticus and Ezekiel seems to be almost a part of the 
Vendidad*, where it alone receives its explanation ®. 

Idol-worship is nowhere so severely reprehended 
as in each; and the same may be said of Sorcery. 

Even the doctrines of Soteriology seem to have 
been affected, for, as Apocalyptic hopes led on the 
soul to bear the evils of existence in view of Re- 
storation, millennial or final, which were Persian 
thoughts, a Messiah became expected. And so in 
Parsism the Saoshyant is to help bring on the great 
result; and this concept pressed forward too the 
Jewish hope; the first was even expected to be 
Virg^n-bom as was the last 

^ In the Millennium of Libra he is freed for a thousand years 
after having been restrained. See Bundahish XXXI. 

* Recall the Na9us and the rules for purification. 

* Some of the animals called »unclean« seem excellent enough, 
and a reason for their extinction is only clearly given when it was 
said that the Devil made them. 
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The T>Fire<s- in each became still more a symbol 
of spiritual purity, and Altars burned with sacrifice 
in each religious system. 

The ^ Seven Candlesticks^ recall Zoroastrian im- 
agery S while on each side a hierarchy prevailed, 
some Priests of the Jews possessing princely rank, 
as did a Persian dynasty Each Religion was a 
religion of written books, and who can say which 
had here priority; and each, whether by intention, 
conquest or migration, carried its tenets far and wide. 
Greek ideas doubtless mingled with the Hebrew and 
the Persian views, while Assyriology and Babylon 
had doubtless their share of influence. But the Per- 
sian system came in like a spring- tide and flooded 
everything. Shall we then say that Christianity in 
its bare outline was the result of both, with its 
vast conquests over the habitable globe. Many a 
cold-blooded witness would at once assert as much. 


XXIX. 

Regarded as Literature indeed, the Jewish went 
far beyond its rival, though using that rival’s prin- 
ciples; except in its great frame- work, the Zoro- 
astrian pales before the other. Job, Isaiah, Daniel, 
the Apocalypse surpass our utmost efforts at ap- 
preciation, while the drama of the Crucifixion with 
its antecedents, its main action, and its close, seems 
quite unspeakably magnificent. It should be regarded 
as a most solemn as well as a most distinguished 


' See elsewhere for a throng of illustrative analogies. 
^ The house of Sasan which claimed priestly blood. 
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privilege of Parsism that it helped on, if it did not 
give the very keynote to some of the sublimest 
passages in religious literature which the earth has 
ever seen. 

The One Inapproachable Exception. 

As regards its influence upon doctrine, we 
must however make one altogether isolated claim 
for Israel, and this concerning the matter now just 
last mentioned, which became at once the very 
central circumstance in the Christian system, and 
one which is not only absolutely apart from Persian 
ideas, but contrary to them, and arising spontane- 
ously from within the late Semitic cult. Where 
is the Religion that ever emerged from obscurity ^ 
which offered its very God as a sacrifice partaking 
of the sorrows of the creatures whom He had brought 
into being? 

Nothing Persian and nothing Babylonian can 
approach this »Holy of all Holies << in its remotest 
precinct. As to the other elements, however, even 
preceding to much subordinate detail, grand as they 
are quite apart from the inapproachable conclusion, 
they would never have existed at all but for the 
Jewish, nor would they have been what they are 
aside from the Persian. Surely Avesta in its sister 
schemes and in its sources, if our careful reasoning 
has not been utterly at fault, conferred upon the 
great Christian Church of all ages the utmost con- 
ceivable benefit, since but for its Priestly King, the 
great » Restorer*, who was animated by Avesta 
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Ihe Question of Common Origin. 


Lore or by its sources directly or indirectly, our 
Jesus the Christ would not have been bom in Beth- 
lehem, nor would he have agonised in Gethsemane, 
nor met his end on Golgotha 1 

The influence of Farsism upon Speculative Philo- 
sophy., only indirectly concerns us here, — but 
there are religious elements in those profoundly 
interesting foci of conjecture which have survived 
in Avesta documents long lost or present, and 
which have been already named; see above. 

XXX. 

The Question of Common Origins. 

Among the sources from which both the Iran- 
ian and the Jewish Lores were derived, as we must 
never forget, some were certainly the same. When 
we go far enough back, or far enough down, of 
course we come upon early universal identities which 
present a speculative question quite apart from our 
present theme; and we can never tell what feature 
anywhere may not be a survival from some such 
primitive original; perhaps where we least expect 
to see it this may be at times the case. It is 
however naturally our business here to study only 
influences which have operated within the historic 
period, and we must now devote our attention 
especially to these. 

XXXI. 

Semitic Infhience upon the Avesta. 

A priori we should say at once that the ab- 
sence of all Semitic influence is inconceivable. Yet 
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■vve must not overlook the fact that all the great 
practical circumstances of the period make a relig- 
ious influence by the scanty Jewish population upon 
the vast Iranian Empire a matter of inferior estima- 
tion, and an intellectual force most certainly greatly 
limited in the sphere of its operation. None the 
less however must we regard the exist' nee of some 
such influence at some juncture, and to some extent 
as probable in the extreme. 

XXXI, a. 

Particularly as Regards the Later Avesta. 

As regards the later Avesta especially some 
of the most valuable pieces are now conjectured by 
respectable writers to be as late as the time of the 
invention or adoption of the present Avesta Al- 
phabet, this latter having been a marvellous philo- 
logical feat. If the Fifth or Sixth Century A. D. is 
to be thought of, this brings us near upon the time 
when Khosroes invited Simplicius from Athens 
and by that time it is quite certain that much in- 
formation with regard to the Church of the Roman 
Empire must have found its way among the Literati 
of the Sasanian Priesthood and one is strongly 
inclined to suspect Biblical colouring in many pas- 
sages in the Bundahesh, so that by inference at 


^ Did not the Persian works upon Aristotle really receive their 
first impulse from these associatons. 

® How is it possible that the passages in Isaiah and Ezra which 
so distinguished the early Persian Emperors, should not have been 
pointed out times without number by Jewish doctors to Persian friends. 
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Ko Semitignt in the Avesta Tetts^ 


least . Semitic influence ought surely to be also present 
in some of the features of the original Avesta; but 
when we come to look for it we are baffled almost 
at once. _____ _ , 

If we commence at the well-known Semitic 
forms in which the Avesta Alphabet at present 
appears, we are met by the fact that the most Aryan 
of aD Aryan Books, the Veda, stands likewise at 
present also in a Semitic character. And if we mention 
the Semitic elements of Fahlavi aside from the 
Alphabet as a further sign of Semitic influence, we 
are told that these forms are only logograms*. On 
the other hand, however, we are permitted to say 
that even the mechanical adoption of Semitic signs 
shows at least Semitic intercourse at some previous 
period in the early history of the two races, while 
we may claim that Semitic influence has left its marks 
upon the forms of the Fahlavi and even upon those 
of the New Persian sentence. This much per-contra. 
Aside from it however, where is our Semitism in the 
Avesta? 

Scarce a word of the Semitic language appears 
within its texts, not even in the latest of them, 
whereas a throng of Persian words appear in the 
Bible; see above and below. Not only is the 
m)rthology totally Aryan *, with all the proper 
names, but many of them are also Indian. Avesta 
is really Veda, or vice versa, and its speech is 
closer to Indian than Greek is close to Greek ■*. 

^ like our viz = >iiamely«. 

* See above. 

® See Oldenberg^s Vedic Religion, p. 27, citing my translation of 
Y. XXVIII into Sanskrit from Roth*s Festgrnss 1894. 
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The very metres of the Rk appear with absolutely 
no influence from India far up in the Iranian North S 
while the central concepts of the Avesta, »The Im*- 
mortals*, are all prominent, though not collected, 
in the Veda; see above, as is the Demonology in 
its leading features. Where then, let us ask again, 
is the Seraitism? Here is our almost Sanskrit Book, 
with all its elements Aryan, even, as we might almost 
say, to its latest comments. We are met with diffi- 
culties when we inquire for the foreign element. 

There is one element in doctrine, however, 
which should be considered; and it may seem to 
some readers to be Semitic in its flavour. 

XXXI b. 

Have we an all-important Case at hand? 

We should at once and long since have simply 
cited those signal and oft repeated words of Ven- 
didad; »0 Ahura Mazda Creator of the worlds, or 
Settlements, Thou Holy One,* or those in Yasna I. 
Surely here we have, as some would say, beyond all 
doubt an echo from Genesis at the Creation narra- 
tive. No such direct address in the vocative indeed 
occurs in Genesis; but neither is there any such in 
the oldest Avesta. Some also have called attention 
to the »Six Periods of Creation,* in Yasna XIX, etc. 
which are still remembered in stated festivals scattered 
throughout the Parsi year. 

^ See the most beautiful of all of them in the Trishtup of the 
Gatha Ushtavaiti* and Spentamainyu already mentioned. This Thrishtup 
of India and of Iran came from the same remote original in the com- 
mon prehistoric home. A possible suggestion of an Indian origin for 
the Gathic Trishlup would be wholly uncritical. 
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The Aryan System Homogeneom. 


But, if we concede Semitic influence here at 
the very foundation of all Cosmology, what has become 
of all the Aryan superstructure; for Aryan it has been 
fully proved to be; see above. It presupposes an 
homogeneous base, as we can easily perceive, and 
a Supreme personal Originator; for we have even 
a Dhatar, Creator, in the Veda, who, if somewhat 
late, yet presupposes something homogeneous be- 
fore him; and in fact evenViruna seems to take on 
creative functions. 

If these features are dim in the Veda, as it 
might be said, so is the Angelology also »dim« in it, 
though we know it to be related *; see above. We 
are either forced to think of a parallel development *, 
or to turn our fixed scrutiny upon the documents 
and ask very seriously, has not Genesis itself been 
helped on from primeval Aryan sources? The »cre- 
ation« doctrine of the Avesta and of the Inscriptions 
is quite as extensively and emphatically urged in 
those documents as it is in the genuinely Pre-exilic 
portions of the earliest Israelitish Books. Taking into 
consideration the relative extent of the two sets 
of surviving writings, some would say that the 
Iranian works far surpass the Israelitish in these 
respects, for Avesta and Inscription are far less 
large in bulk when we excide their many repetitions ; 
see also the endless iteration of the Rk. How comes 
it then that in Genesis we have foundations with 
no homogeneous superstructure *. If Genesis the 


^ An all-important fact. 

“ See above. 

* till we come to the Exilic elements. 
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First was atosolutely Semitic in its ultimate sources^ 
what has become of its homogeneous personal An- 
gelology, its Demonolog)', its Eschatology, and its 
Soteriology, following closely in connection, not to 
speak here of a beatific Millennium, which last is 
however cognate only as to its interior significance. 

It might almost be called a foundation without 
a superstructure, a pedestal without a statue, all 
parts of the phenomena being in order in the Ira- 
nian system. We have, the mass of us, and perhaps 
most fortunately so, got our Semitism upon the 
brain, grown with our very growth, bred in us 
from our race; to doubt the absolutely original 
Semitism of Genesis the First seems at the very 
thought of it to be profane. Yet Reason must be 
allowed its course as hitherto. 

XXXI, c. 

The Immemorial Age of the Aryan Race ’. 

The Ar)an race and the Aryan languages are 
presumably as old as the Semitic. In fact non- 
semitic Akkad and Sumer with the extremely pro- 
minent Aryan terms in their primeval language seem 
to antedate portions at least of Semitic Babylon, 
while the ancestry of the Irano-Indians is immemorially 
remote. The name ofAuramazda has been reported 
on Babylonian tablets. The very name of the Sumerian 
Sovereign was patesi(?); and what is that but Avesta 
pa(i)tish. Even at the foundations of the earliest 
Babylonian Cosmolog)', at the base of their entire 
religious system we have an Aryan word. 

' Japhet? 
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J.dar a Funi Month. 


If »apsu« be not well-nigh the commonest of 
all the Aryan nouns, then what is it? It looks irre- 
sistibly like » water*; compare Genesis. Even 
Tiamat, looks suspiciously like(?) '»Temah darkness*, a 
conspicuous Iranian torment, while as regards 
»Adar« it has actually stepped in its completed 
form neatly from the Avesta and the calendars, 
or out of their originals. The pure Iranian word 
was once doubtless even at an early period of 
immemorial usage as applied to a » month* in 
Persian, in Jewish, and in Babylonian \ Here is 
a most palpable and significant application of the 
term in each of the three languages. To which 
did it originally belong? It is again a common Aryan 
word applied to a common Month, the Month called 
»Fire«, most sacred of Avesta symbols, chief in 
the sacrifice as in the home. See it naturally 
adopted as a Syrian and Assyrian God. What sense 
has any other explanation. Fire was a proper Deity 
with an immense, if not universal cult. It could 
hot well have helped becoming a God in Syrian 
and Assyrian; but its position was so dominant in 
Medo- Persia that it gave its name to a great Pro- 
vince ; see A^larbagan (so) and the Zoroastrians have 
been called Fire-worshippers. If »patesi« is pure Medo- 
Persian, with »apsu« another universal wide-spread 
Deity who forced his Persian name on Babylon, 
how is it possible that the Syrian Adar can mean 
an)rthing else but Fire? To abandon Fire as the 


^ Surely the claim that this name is originally Semitic seems to 
be exposed to a reductio ad absurdum, but here I write with reserve. 
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meaning of the Syrian God seems self-stultification; 
but if Adar meant fire in Babylonian, it was well 
nigh the commonest of Pen>i£ln words. Nothing could 
be more decisive. 

Khisleu may be .vhshathra somewhat condensed 
by expected shrinkage. It is another Parsi and Baby- 
lonian month, for an »s« replaces »t« and an »1« 
an »r«. Not only is achash’dar’pan (so) = »khsha- 
trapavan« a compositum of pure Medo-Persian in Daniel 
3. 2, its first member being reported by Kohut from 
many other books, but even the Avestic Khshathra- 
vairya may appear as Ahasuerush. The -uer- = -ver- 
is the second part of the compositum also repre- 
sented as -ver- in the later Parsi Khshatraver, the 
»vairya« being itself a pointed Gathic word in this 
connection. These forms are said to occur upon 
the Babylonian tablets. 

See also the Aryan »'rebeth« Month to Avesta 
»tap« = -^to burn«, cp. Persian Tabistan = »summer«. 
Ab looks again like Persian for » water «, this also 
in Anew of the practically certain Adar. Is it very 
likely that »Father«, if such an explanation could be 
thought of, would have become the name of a month ? 
Even itlul may conceal Haurva- of Haurvatat as, » 1 « 
is »r« and »u« is »v«; and so we have (H)erver-; 
and why is not Tishri, Tishtrya, Tishtar, Sirius? 

See also the Seven Spirits of Zechariah, Job, 
and the Apocalypse rivetted to the Avesta in the 
Book of Tobit by the close occurrence of Asmodai, 

' Benfey carries this out much further. It is most singular that 
in an otherwise very full and careful reproduction of the points of ex- 
haustive discussion this notorious article is not even mentioned; and 
Iranian scholarship seems grossly defective. 
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The Yashts before Herodotiu. 


a corruption from Av. A^hmo d(a)§va, a leading- 
Gathic demon, where also (in Tobit) the Avesta 
City Ragha, (Raga, Rai, ^Pnyat) appears; compcire 
also Raji ; and these, not to speak of Haurvatat and 
Ameretatat, the two last Ameshaspends in the early 
Talmud together with Khshathravctirya (again) where 
they are unfortunately classed with some Avestic 
infernals such as the Mush and the Ashemogh \ And 
further we have the honourable mention of the 
Jewish Exile-arch*, their political representative in 
Babylonian, as being fourth in rank in the Baby- 
lonian-Persian community under the Arsacids and 
this, with the no less striking proof of Persian in- 
fluence afforded by the recorded persecution of 
these same Jews under the early Sasanians and 
though the name of Zarathushtra the prophet had 
no existence 2000 (?) years B. C. yet the remark 
of Berosus shows accidental relation. No one 
will suppose for a moment that I suggest our 
present Avesta as the immediate source of these 
particulars in Hebrew or Assyrian; for I have even 
conceded for argument that the Gathcis themselves 
might be quite late; the » Source of sources* 
should be our only main objective, and that was 
Aryan as to these particulars beyond a doubt ■*. 


’ Supposing the name occurring there to be the same. 

- The home Jews envied them. 

" See Kohut's Jewish, Angeliology throughout Abhandlungen 
liir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd. IV. 1866. Both Avesta and Veda 
should be studied in this connection. 

* Persons not altogether at home in these studies might feel 
disappointment at this; but the source of a thing is an interior part of 
the thing itself. 
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It might afford some solace, if we conceded 
the matter of territory to Babylonists; for the non- 
Semitic Akkad and Sumer, which seem to antedate 
some particulars in Semitism, were seated on the 
Euphrates ^ banks, or in its neighbourhood. But 

it an Aryan or non -Semitic race had sufficient in- 
fluence to conquer there, it could well have shed 

out rays of light to both Babel and Iran; and 

why not even to India as well. The Iranian scheme 
hangs well together from base to summit, having 
its foundations of the widest dimensions and firmest 
structure, whereas the original Semitic one lacks 

symmetry. A borrowed idea, even that of » Creation « 
might indeed conceivably haye been built upon in 
Iran, but » Creation « is the main theological idea of 
the Achaemenian Religion and so of Avesta. Avesta 
as to all its greater elements is absolutely one, and 
accounted for as such, as it has its remotest be- 
ginning in common with the Veda. If then the 
creation scheme of Genesis and that of the Avesta 
resulted from some common source, this source was 
primitively Aryan; that is to say, more than pos- 
sibly, rationally, and probably. 

Could influence, if at all at work, after sug- 
gesting » Creation* in the scheme of (jenesis have 
stopped at such a point, supposing such a suggest- 
ion to have been itself Semitic. 

‘ Is not Euphrates itself »the hu-prathn« = a Sansk. »suprat‘u« 

»the very broad«, so with Oppert, or the hu-fratu »the well-flowing«, 
with Spiegel; both pure Aryan. If this be indeed an Aryan imitation 
of a Semitic, original; yet see how” old it is; and who can tell whether 
the* parattu so confidently termed Semitic may not be our Aryan prathu 
after all. Cp. also the Greek iCi7^pnirj7C* 


29 
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The Priestly Re-toriters. 


Surely the same forces which made Avesta 
one as a mass of monotheism (apart from sporadic 
occurrences, and apart also from Satan’s speculative 
independence) ’ must have had something to do 
with the slow long struggle of the same doctrine 
in Israel; that is to say, if, as we have postulated, 
the primeval Aryan Lore suggested a monotheistic 
creation. This doctrine hung long and often in the 
balance in Israel and from the very first, as we 
well know; see the Books, though it was the 
One doctrine of all doctrines. Elohim is actually 
polytheistic at Gen. I, 26, »let us make man«; 
the very stolen teraphim of a Yah weh- worshipper are 
simply called »my Gods« ; and teraphim are mentioned 
later. The Golden Calf was adored as soon as 
Moses turned his back; recall the brazen Serpent, 
and among the rest Moloch-worship with its in- 
fanticide. For half centuries together, all Israel seem 
downright Baal-worshippers, and so does Judah to a 
less degree; see the Books. 

The battle for a Divine Unity only began 
seriously with the cry; »Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
your God is One Lord; and on me shall ye con- 
centrate your affections* What was then the 
secondary source of this? The Exilic Priestly Re- 
writer who re-pointed the expressions, in the never 
ceasing re-copying of the Mss. as they wore out. 
How little do we picture to ourselves the simplest 
facts. Being exilic bred, these Re- writers lived in 
contact with a Lore which before all things forbade 

* See below, 

• »Thou shall love the Lord Thy God with all thy heart... etc,« 
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idolatry as few others did; and all that they wrote 
expressed a higher mental standard; compare the 
late Isaiah with the hordes that cried to the golden 
calves; » these be thy Gods, O Israel, etc.« We 
must not forget that aside from excessive puerilites 
in the ceremonial of Vendidad, the main mass of 
the Avesta concepts are most rational, as the 
Ameshaspends are God’s Attributes, etc., etc. 

Here then is Avesta in its chief bulk, the one 
consistent representative of Monotheism in the y incient 
World ‘ with Angeliology, Demonology, Purifications, 
Antimagic, Judgment, Heaven and Hell, Soteriology 
and Chiliasm, a mass quite compact in itself, and 
conquering at last, cis all now own, its way over 
Jewish simplicity with Babylonian myth; and here 
is Israel on the other side idolatrous, as we might 
almost say of it from its very birth. Baal-worship- 
pers, one half of them, for quite half the time, and 
lapsing continually into every form of evil. 

How is it possible that the Exilic Priestly Re- 
writers with their now newly attempted monotheism, 
more monotheistic even than their origineJ should 
not have helped on the »One God« faith of Israel, 

^ , aside from an independent Satan, which is an original and 
Gathic element. Let it be noted well, and kept constantly in memory, 
that the main argument of this book concerns the Original Avesta 
the Gathany while the later is also of great, though secondary im- 
portance and is alluded to extensively in connection with side issues. 
The Religion of the later Avesta is as much modified from that of 
the Gathas as the later Christianity is modified from its original. There 
is no Mithra, even as a created fellow deity in the Gathas; see above. 
Where I speak of »polytheistic« tendencies; see above, I mean to refer 
only to the later Avesta with its modified religion. 

^ The sources of Avesta, or Avesta itself. 


29 * 
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Dualism itself a Meeoil from Evil. 


while continually incited by the one distinguished 
source and centre of all early monotheistic sentiment. 
Where do we ever hear of Iranian lapses into ido- 
latry and in Mazda-worship? There are wide gaps in 
Iranian history indeed, and notwithstanding this the 
usual astounding catalogue of national and indivi- 
dual crimes appears, but where is the idolatry? The 
advanced position allowed to Mithra in places be- 
longs to the later Avesta; and this was also the 
elevation of a cognate Deity distinctly created by 
Ahura as if it were His son, less startling to out- 
siders than our Christian worship of the Trinity. 

Dualism Really a Recoil. 

The very Dualism which obtrudes itself specu- 
latively upon us favours the settlement of my con- 
clusion. 

It was the extreme expression of disgust at 
sin. The unclean thing was utterly thrust out from 
Deity. Naturally I do not press these conclusions 
here and now as if they were fully proven. But I 
must suggest them for future consideration, or I 
would leave my work half-done. Where would 
science be; let me ask it once more, if we never 
made advanced proposals? 

Corruption of course forced its hideous presence 
into the sacred fanes of Zoroaster even immediately after 
his distinguished birth, but look at the records of the 
very Temple in the Books of Kings and Chronicles '. 

Well has it indeed been said, that the public 
of theGathas was indefinitively »purer than the public 

^ Baal-worship^ wanton immoiality of ultimate description. 
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of the Psalms « ; and enonnous is our loss in the 
destruction of th«r masses *. 

In closing I will recall a few of the promised 
items which I have already here and there fore- 
shadowed, if not indeed anticipated, and which pre- 
sent to us some very striking exterior features. They 
may assist the wearied reader in carrying away 
some more distinct impression of the facts. The nuclei 
of some of them have been already mentioned. 

Section XXXII. 

A few Coincidences of Reported Expressions in 
the two related Lores. 

■»King of Kings. ^ 

No one has forgotten this expression. It occurs 
at Ez. 7, 12 of Artaxerxes, in Daniel II, 37 in the 
first Epistle to Timothy VI, 15, and it is repeated 
in Revelations XVII, 14, XIX, 16, and perhaps else- 
where. A memorable phrase indeed it is; and it 
came from nowhere else but from the Achaemenian 
Inscriptions; that is to say, in the Inscriptions we 
have the first certified occurrence of it *. It appears 
on all the longer ones and on some of the shorter 
ones, and it refers to each of the Kings who has 
left Inscriptions at all of sufficient length to admit 
of it, some dozen times together. It extends through 
the Pahlavi literature and it survives, I believe, at 
present as a title by courtesy of our contemporan- 
eous Persian Rulers. 

^ Of course hundreds (?) of the Psalms have perished likewise. 

* See the dates. 
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The Harps upon the Willows. 


Another expression which has very marked 
significance is the word, » Paradise*, having its origin 
in the Avesta pairid(a)fza. I have alluded to it 
above, but hardly cited it; it was entirely a post- 
exilic word. 

Then there are also a throng of other purely 
Persian words in our Semitic Hebrew Scriptures, 
largely in Isaiah. I do not here of course allude 
to the Iranian elements in all the Persian names 
which would be naturally expected as of course. 
And if we cannot quite say that many of the 
best known foreign words in the Exilic Books of 
the Old Testament are of this language, yet we can 
assert that at least some sores of important terms 
are plainly such. 

A particular Aside. 

The Harps of Israel on the Willows, the Waters 
of Babylon, and the Lord’s Song Unsung. 

The associations of the Jewish Tribes with 
Babylon were naturally at first embittered, however 
much the feeling may have become modified with 
time, and the expression of it is vivid. 

Psalm CXXXVII speaks nature, if ever any 
composition did; it is no patched up set of frag- 
ments, nor did it speak a sentiment confined to 
ideas; see its revolting close, which is at least 
of value as a sign of origin. The expression 
•»they that carried us away captive required of us 
then a song« possesses especial weight, for it shows 
that the religion of these gifted people had attracted 
semi-popular attention as well as official notice 
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among their Babylonian masters; and if among 
these, then also among their new found Persian 
fellow-countrymen. And when they said »Sing us 
one of the songs of Zion «, the reported wish cannot 
have been a pure invention. Traces of derision in- 
deed are to be seen in it, yet notice the point of 
its satire; it is aimed at their devotional fervour 
quite as much as at their reputation for lyrics. 
The sting went deep indeed, cis we need little doubt; 
and it aroused a fury which passed the bounds of 
the better side of human nature, as the close is 
probably genuine 

And will anyone with mental eyes refuse to 
see that the subtle Hebrews could hww as well as 
hate. They knew indeed the enemies who knew 
them so well, and with a sagacity acute to the 
point of fiendishness. 

The knowledge was reciprocal, and the vin- 
dictiveness itself would sharpen their infuriated 
wits. And if they knew the mass of the Baby- 
lonian tenets in their outline, the Iranian systems 
must also have come in their mighty force upon 
them, for reasons which do not need to be here 
repeated. 

A Few Coincidences. 

Then as to the signal Daniel passage, here 
indeed again, as a good * authority points out, we 
may have a partial resurrection only in this Rising 

^ Cp. also the embittered tone of Isaiah: »Bel boweth down and 
Nebo stoopeth.c 

* See Stave’s very able an 1 very useful >Einfluss des Parasismus* 
1898, a scholar so impartial that he cites in approbation a great 
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Saiurrection from the Dust,' 


from the Dust, the revivification of the martyred 
dead who had otherwise lost their expected » bodily » 
reward in this life; but in view of the completely 
Persian colouring of Daniel throughout, of course 
the imagery as it stands in its present form is 
Iranian, the idea which it clothes being possibly of 
independent ongin; see elsewhere. 

Forensic Judgment. 

The forensic nature of the Judgment in this 
passage as well as in the Apocalypse surpasses that 
preserved to us in Vendidad XIX, Yasna XLIII,. 
etc., but the legitimate expansions of the idea in 
the later Zoroastrianism afford distinctive detail, 
nowhere however approaching the magnificent rhe- 
torical presentation in the last Book of the Bible. 

(For Further Colour 
see the Book of Esther, etc.) 

Conclusion. 

The name of Cyrus occurs in all the Exilic 
Books at least some fourteen times, each in a signi- 
ficant connection, often to point a public date. The 
name of Darius occurs some thirteen times, though 
doubtless referring to more than one sovereign of 
the name, as might be indeed possibly, though not 
probably, the case with Cyrus. 

The name of Xerxes as Ahasuerus occurs some 
seven odd times. 

The name of Artaxerxes about the same. 

Writer from whom he elsewhere differs on his main question, and this 
upon what is among critics generally considered to be at his weakest work.. 
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Were the names of the Jewish Kings them- 
selves more often cited, that is to say, outside their 
immediate personal historical connections? The Jews 
of the Captivity knew the Persians of Babylonia as 
well perhaps as their descendants knew the Syrian 
Greeks, or better. Were they then influenced by 
them? while at the same time of course exerting 
influence. Even if the Babylonian Jews were as 
embittered against the Babylonian Persians as they 
were at first against the Babylonian natives , a 
mutual exchange of ideas would have been un- 
avoidable, especially in view of the striking char- 
acter of the Persian doctrine, so simple and so 
strong. 

But the Jewish tribes were the grateful pro- 
t6g6s of the Babylonian Persians Nowhere within 
the covers of our Bibles, or of any other similar 
religious book is such language made use of in re- 
gard to any non-native Prince as that made use of 
in regard to Cyrus. The Achaemenid is actually 
called »the anointed of the Lord«, a very »Christ.« 
Darius is recogpiised as an almost equally important 
benefactor; and the request of Artaxerxes for their 
mediating prayers reflects the Jews’ attitude toward 
him. The Persian colouring of the Bible is the 
more to be expected because the only leading Jews 
who lived later at Jerusalem were descendants to 
a man, almost, of those who for two generations 
at least had lived in Persian Babylon. 

An enthusiasm for things Persian is distinctly 

^ They actually seem almost to accept (?) the Persian religious 
leadership in terms, see Isaiah XLIV — V. 
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presupposed in their enthusiasm for the Restorer; 
and the very first essentials of the Pharisaic-Christ- 
ian Creed ‘ were probably helped on by this emo- 
tional devotion. The Jews indeed could scarce 
endure the name of a foreign God, nor any avowed 
doctrinal item from a foreign source, being perhaps 
the most fiercely exclusive religionists whom the 
world had ever seen but in spite of all, they were 
fairly taken by storm by the Persian policy as by 
the Persian beliefs, so that the spirit of the Persian 
Faith at last brought the struggling »Life and Im- 
mortality « fully to its light toward the days of the 
Christian Advent. 

If the above deductions be at all correct, it 
becomes more than ever obvious that such elements 
of similarity as exist between the Gathas and any 
Occidental Philosophy are either due to parallel 
development, or, if to historical contact, they are 
then owing to the influence of Persian Babylon upon 
Judaea rather than of Greece or Jewish-Greece ® upon 
the Persians. 

Parallel development has been however shown 
to have been strictly partial with an inferior per- 
centage of incisive force. We are then left to the 
final conclusion that a pre-Gathic, or an ex-Gathic 
form of religious thought, which existed as the 
source or result of the Gathas and their lost fellow- 
compositions ■» helped the momentous doctrinal 

For the Creed of Cjrrus must have been closely cognate to that 
of his successors. 

* yi. e. of their type and standing. 

* in Egypt. 
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developments of the Jewish Exile and the Christian 
era already sufficiently described, if indeed this 
Gathic or pre^Gathic Lore did not actually save the 
original tendencies of the fews from perishing. 

What is then our Last Word? 

If our impressions after the above discussions 
present any definitive shape and point, surely they 
arise from a profound sense of the doctrinal impor- 
tance of that singular Lore which is obviously, 
all things considered, unique in the religious history 
of the human race. We may indeed not be per- 
sonally, all of us, in entire sympathy with these ten- 
dencies, even taken together with their final results, 
actually oxirselves preferring perhaps the previous 
simplicity of the Ancient Jewish Sheol and the like. 

But such a personal preference in no way 
touches our view of the very great scientific and 
literary importance of the existence of these pro- 
noimced elements in the original Zoroastrian Creed. 

We might indeed, if we were advanced reform- 
ers in a particular ^ direction even make use legiti- 
mately of the fact of the Persian character of certain 
tenets that we may not altogether approve, or of 
a conceded Persian influence upon their development. 

But none the less we revert to the astounding 
circumstance that our Eschatological system was 
anticipated in a wonderful manner in early centuries 
before the Christian era; and this evolution of ideas 
still kept compact even while it was unfolding, re- 


^ , a negative tendency. 
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maining also at the same time wonderfully profound, 
clear and far reaching. It was further beyond all quest- 
ion thoroughly well-meant, and a system necessary 
and predestined to be some day expressed as in- 
evitable in the course of the history of human relig- 
ious ideas. And it found its spokesman, whether 
he were absolutely original or not, in the epoch- 
making doctrines of one of the greatest and purest * 
men that have ever been afforded us as a boon 
upon the earth. Well may Iran be legitimately 
proud of a name which has been world-wide in its 
just renown for very many generations, and as 
revered as it was extended 


^ Judg in'galways from his H3nmtis and by the deep sentiment per- 
vading them. 

" Zarathnshtra Spitama, the Son of Pourushaspi, Prophet of an 
Ancient Iranian Tribe, is at once akin in a sense to the Vedic world, 
and at the same time he is its superior, a Soul unique in history. 
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Yasna IX. 

The Vision of Haoma to Zara»ustra. 

Y. IX, 1-48. 


. ju , • Ju • 

(. . 6fU^M ( 2 ) 


Pahl. text translii 1) ■"'"Pavan hgvan' ratih ‘ [pavan havan i ' gas] 
hBm madam satiint'’ av' zartuSt', 2) pavan ataxS* piramiin'* yCSdasareneSnlh 
[amataS* ataxS gas® kamlst'’ ®] (pavan) gasSn' srayeSnih® 

[amataS • zag fiSem vohuk' ‘® i III guft' man' fravaranih *® av' levin'].' 

•• X is liere used for . = kli. ‘A (1)J), B (I), Pt. 4) om. I. * B (Pt 4); raft 

• A (DJ) om. gas liere which the others insert. * B (D, Pt 4) piramlii/, anil ins v.a. 

• B (D, Pt 4) om. from amatas to srayesnih inclns • diff. word from gas above; cp. 
gfttll. ’ M kamist'; A (DJ), E (K“ Sp.) kriml8t\ * so A (DJ); E (K* (8p)) sustan'. 

• A (DJ) om. aA “ so A (DJ) -uk*. ” A (DJ) ins. L A (DJ) om. man' 

“ Citation from Y. 12 (13), 1. 

The Pahl. Text transl. At the havan ratu ^ (the havan prayer-time) 
,[the havan gah^] Haoma came to Zartugt (Zara^ui^tra) (2) when he was 
cleaning 3 around the fire, [when he wished to wash the fireplace ^ and 
when he was intoning H-s the Ga^as, [when he uttered the ASera Vohu whicli 
is thrice® said, and which is* before the fravaranih (i. e. the fravarane) 

' See note on the Avesta text. 

* See note 4. 

* Lit. ‘in hifl cleaning’. I cannot accede to this homely rendering just here, 
with Nfirysoaiigh and Hang; 1 regard the original word as meaning 'consecrating’; 
see SBE. xxxi, p. 231, ‘served and sanctified’, two words to express the idea. 

4 Notice the close proximity of the two identical forms gas, with yet totally 
different meanings, one from ga9a and the other from gatn. 

* Lit. ‘in his making heard the Ga^s’. 

* ‘Or which is the three-said’. 

’ Wc should have naturally rendered: ‘the III asem vohu’s which have the 
fravarauQ before them’; so possibly; see alsoNer.’s yat p‘rauarane prak. In out present 
texts some asem vohu’s occur before the fravaran?, and not the fravaranc before them. 
The fravaraiiQ is mentioned because it would be naturally associated with any special 
mention of the asem vohu. We remember that it was with the Ahuna Vairya that 
Zara^^ustra repelled the Demons after his temptation; so the Asem Vohu thrice re- 
peated, followed by the fravar&nQ, Yasna XII {XIII), an especial confession, of faith, 
wonld equal an Almna Vairya. Aside from the reasons given, I should render as in- 
dicated above in jny alternative. 
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The Vision of Haoma to Zara&ustra. 

Trt. At the h&Vftnl ratu^ ** Imperfect prooMeet. 
Haoma came to Zara^uStra 
while (ritually) cleansing > 

[about] the (sacred) Fire 
and intoning the Gathas 

^ The hftvanl-ratn (prayer-time) was from six to ten A. M. 

* He was not merely removing soil, but engaged in initial sacrificial work. 

* For the free critical rendering see SBE. XXXI, pp. 230—235 (1887), which I 
still regard as the best possible form for the general presentation of this Yasht, pre- 
serving, as it does, the rhythm. 

Ner.’s sansk. Text. [(Heading.) flumastumasya [-stomasya] mulaih. 
Ilumasya muktijananeh saumiinakytaye kila, anandakytaye, arad'anaya 
namaskaranaya, munanilya, prakasanaya; purvoktivat jfiatavyaiii.] 

Vast. Hauanayab gurutayam ® [kila, hallanasahd'^yayaih] humali upe- 
yivan jarat uStraih [praptavan] (*) agnim paritah pavayantaih, [kila, agnis- 
t'aiiaiii parivartulam snapitiim ab^ipsaiitahi] gat'asoa samudgirahtaiii [tat aS- 
im vohutrayaiii braviinaiii yat p'^raiiaraiie * prakj.*=*‘* 

The various restorations of Burnonf and Spiegel are mostly good. The Mss. 
show dfehrls. It would be mere affectation to report the irrational variants here. 

[Ner.^s Introduction TpI. The beginning of the Hama-praise-song (YaSt). 
To the honouring 1“^, that is to say, for the rejoicing, for the sacrificing -to, 
for the homage -making -worship, for the venerating-consideration ^ for the 
celebrating praise of Hama the holy (lit. free-*of-birth) etc. to be under- 
stood as aforesaid (i. e. as above)*.] 

Ner.’s YaSt. tri. In the ratu * of Hauaiia, [that is to say, in the time 
of the Hauaua] Huma came'*' toward Jarafiis^tra* [came up to him], 
cleaning around the fire, [that is to say, wishing to wash around the fire- 
place], and chautiiig the Gathas, [and (also) saying tliat three-fold aSim 
vohu which is® before® the p'raiiarane ®]. 

^ Namaskarana corresponding to iiTyayesii, gave us our accepted rendering for 
praise’? mrmana should correspond to snaycnltari and jlfBuaoU'ra. Prakalana 
represents a fraz afrlganih in the sense of ‘celebrating praise’ as in frasastaya^sca. 

* ‘Free’ seems peculiar to Hcr.’s kind of Sanskrit. He uses muktatman for aharuV. 

* Referring to previous occurreuces in the Yasna, 

* Guruta is used by Nor. apparently to imitate a leading definition of ratu; but, 
as the gloss shows, he means a ritualistic division of time. 

* My instinct would be to regard ‘p'laTiarane (so J.*j’ prak as a quasi- com- 
positum; bni see the note upon the Pahl. 

Parsi-pers. text transit Pah havan ratlb pah havan gah horn avar raft (an) zartust (2) 
pah atas [gah] plramuu ya^nipaw-u-paw-yad-* mi*kard [] kis an i asem vehi (sic) i 111 
(si) gnft muu {sic for kih) fraruni {sic for fravarane) pah pes 

‘ ‘Attending to’ the cleaning?; y5d however may not have been meant; yet 
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the pure and religious one [to the disciple, that is, let it be to me no decease]. 
2his text is to be repeated twice, etc, (NB. Notice is again given to the student that 
the translations of the Pahl. and Ner, are throughout rather expositions than translations, 
as final translations of either in the ordinary sense are wholly misleading and there- 
fore worse than useless; see Introd. pp. XIV-XVII, XXV). 

Parsi^'persian Ms. frii. Va uiydyishn an slmma, Qdsfin i asho! N§k fi kih &n i [] 
neki har-kudain, [ku, har-kudam Idaiui az ueki i fi n^ki ^ Hast hih edfin guyad; in n§ki 
[] az [] Din [] t har kas [] nekij, Hfih) |J pah kainah pfidishahi dehad Hormuzd*S [pah 
l&’ik (?) i u] ^ (c) Kiishishn i tuvaniha [zur [ ] kiivatilia] ma-rii pah rasad* (?) 
az Tu kainah (d) An i Savab dashtau dehad [an i [ma-rd = am] pah [] Savdb 
dashtan bih deliand], [] an man dehad Speiidarmad# (e) An / ruzmaiid, i bandagi[] 
[shagird = dhavisht] [J [an man] pah Bahman jan [dehad (sic) = an ra pavan Vd/m- 
mdn add (sic pro khaya) d(ibdm(e)d* (sic)J, kfim [] [haz***(?) = (?rfii/’*)] -jan 

nah bashad «« *^6r®(?). (NB. o is used for w in thisGatha; see note on page 2, Parsi-p.) 


Free tr. And to^^ this one that best of all things (*‘ or ‘for’) 

May that the glorious man bestow*2 Uie glory; (** or ‘obtain’) 
Reveal* Thou, Lord, to us with*i Spirit bounteous (•’ or ‘ 0 spirit bounteous’) 
What truths by Right* Thou giv’st, and Good Mind’s wisdom, 

With life’s rejoicing* increase and on every day. 

Pahl. tri., etc. Thus also that which is of every kind the best, (b) 
the beatitude (not merely ‘the welfiire’) is to be give to*(?) the beatified 
man [«§ a reward]; (c) do Thou therefore make manifest, [i. e. do Thou 
declare who the glorified (or ‘beatified’) man is (so in this erroneous gloss), 
for through Thee is his manifestation], 0 hountiful Spirit who arf, (or 
‘Spirit of) Aiiharmazd, [that is, Thou understandest who the glorious (or 
‘beatified’) man h]; (d) and do Thou also make manifest what Ye* give (or 
‘he gives’) as just (or ‘aright’) in accordance with (or ‘as’) a good mind’s 
regulation, [i. c. the Religion] (e) during every day as the joyful-minded 
giving-on* of a long life. 

Ner/s sansk. text. Evaiii cha tasraai viQYebliya*‘ utkrishtataraya (b) 
gublmniate* naraya, gubhaih pradatavyaiii, [prasadali], (c) Tvaih prakagaya, 
fkila, Tvaiii brilhi yat yubbaraan uarab kab], Tvam mahattarah* adrigya- 
mftrtir*, Mahajnauin, [kila, Tvaih jAnasi yat gubhaman narah kab], (d) yo 
(ladati satyaih uttamena pramapam manasa [Diniih] (e) vigveshu vftsareshu 
dirgbajlvitataya** utsavasya data. ^ So J,* P, 0. 

Ner. transl. (a, b) And so to this man more excellent than all and 
beatified (or ‘ glorious {?)’) happiness (or ‘glory (?)’) is to be given [the reward]; 
(c) do Thou therefore manifest, [that is, do Thou declare, who the beatified 
man is], Thou the greater[-est] Spirit, 0 Great Wise One, [i. e, it is Thou 
who knowest who the beatified man is], (d) who gives the true regulation 
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Gfttha(&) IT£ftavaiti(!). 

I. 

1. Text 

-A?* 

.4fi .C({^ii 

NB. The Commentary here refers also to my former printing. 

Verbatim trl. (with paraphrase). Laus vobis Gathae sanctae! In*-salute* 
[esto, i. e. salus esto (usta locat. adverbialiter usurpato loco noin,)] hiiic cui- 
[-cumque]; in^-salute'* esto, i. e. salus [esto] alicui [cuicumque (saiicto civi)]l (i e, 
yahmai kahmaichid(t) = cuicumque). (b) Secundum arbitrium suum (-infinite)- 
regnans-et-dominans detM. [vel‘constituat’] Ahura (c)continuos-[Suos-]duos-[mi- 
nistros, i. e. duas proprietates Ahurae, unam ut ministrum salubritatis (sanitatis, 
incolumitatis omnino)* et unam ut ministrum immortalitatis animo conceptam, 
i. e. ministros duos suae voluntatis alentes felicitatem ct vitam longinquitate 
productam hac et iliac] validos-duos. [Ad me] accedat*^^^ [hoc donum quod 
precibus meis expeto, i. o. ‘Amen! sic fiatM’, id] a-Te expeto [et exoro] (d)[ad] 
Sanctitatem [legis Tuae sacrae] sustinendam, [i. e. ad auctoritatem ejus ubique 
in patria nostra defeiideiidam et augendam]. Hoc mihi des, 0 Pietas’’'^ [0 Spi- 
ritus (levotionis ab Ahura in nos inspirate (e) insignia potestatis (vel ‘divitia8’*(?) 
in gratiam Causae sacrae Tibi praecipue dovotas’ (cp istim, Y.XXXII,iv et raSkh- 
nahhS, Y. XXXII, xi) praemia-sacra, [i. e. emolumenta bene merita] Bonae 
vitam Mentis], ‘ Vel lege ‘gate = venire’, loiige non; fortasse est ‘ged(9 = Sansk. gha 
+ id legendum= immo yere! ’ ^ vel lego ‘®ti ‘des Tii. 0 Ab., per Pietatem in nobis efficacem’. 

Pahl. text translit. Niyayishnu avo leknni, Gfihaiii) i‘ abarUbi)! (a) Naduk* 
(*sic loco nevak) valinan' milii zak i* valman* nadAkih kadarchai, [aigh, kadHr- 
cbai anshflta min nadukih* valman* nadiikih*. Ait mini actAnb yemalelAnA^: 
a6 nadAkih* ash min dcnnian’*'* Dinb*, va min Dinb* P kola aish P iiadAkih*]. 
(b) Afash pavan kamak shalitaih® yeliabuned AAbarmazd [pavan avayast P 
valman*’^]. (c) Tukhshisbiiii^ i tAbanikllui, [zavar i* patAkllia], am pavan yAm- 
tAnishnfi^® min Lak, kamakb. (d) Zak t Aharayth dArishnb dahishnB^ [zak^ 
pavan' niozd'+" AharAyih' darishnih' bara j^ehabAnd], zak'^ av5 li yehabunad 
Spendarmad. (e) Zak i raye-homand'® i'* tarsakai (sic) [havisht-boinandih avb'® 
li'®] pavan'® VohAman'® jan'®, |yehabAned'®(-na(l), aighara apagayfiliA'®** (?) al 
yehevAnAdi'’]! W. om, D. ins. *D. om. *DJ. ins. »DJ., D om. • D. pMakh. 
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1 . 

The Anthem (beginning) with 'TTEftI”. 

Free tr. Praise to you, the sacred GathasI 
Salvation to this one, to this one whomsoever, 

Let the absolute Mazda give it, He Ahura; * imperfect proof-sheet. 
Long-lasting strength be ours ; of Thee I ask it. 

For the upholding Right, this, Piety*, vouchsafe us, 

Distinctions* blest rewards, the Good Mind's life. 

(Rhythm only is attempted, heavy syllables sometimes counting as two.) 
shahih. ’ DJ. ghal. * all tvaskhishno, or tukh®. • D. i. “ ins. i. “ D. om, ” D. om. 
zak i; DJ. om. i. corrected; DJ. ray6-h®, **D. om. i. ‘‘see P. **Zend. char. =:®hya 

Pahl. tri. Praise to yon, 0 Holy Gathas. Happy* is that one for whom- 
soever (oblique by position) /s that which that happiness, [that is, for every 
man there is happiness from his happiness. Some say that this benefit is 
his from this Religion, even from the Religion with is tho benefit of every 
single person (individually)], (b) Ailharmazd also grants it to him according 
to the sovereignty of Bis desire (or ‘pavan-kamak-shalitaih as compos. = 
‘He who exercises authority at will’), \Le, according to his desire]; (c) and 
He grants*^ {i) the energy of the jiowerful ones (or ‘energy which consists* of* 
powerful characteristics*’), [the strength of (or ‘which /s’) powerful jwaitosJ; 
they are a desire to (i, e. desired by) me in their coming from thee, (d) That 
which is the giving of the possession (or ‘maintenance’) of Sanctity, [that 
which they shall give me as" a reward, the possession (or ‘maintaining’) of 
Sanctity], that may Si)endarmad give me, (e) and that which is the glorious 
thing which is the venerating* (recognition* (?)) [discipleship (?)], and life in 
accordance with a good mind, [that is, may no life-extinction be mine]. 

Or tukhsliishiib i are governed by the force of kamak=va8(e)mi; see the Gatha. 
Ner.’s sansk. text. Namo yushmahhyaiii, he Gathah punyatmanyaliM praty* 
uttaravAk* Hormijdasya; prakrishta vak Jarathugtrasya. t Sundarah sa yasya Qubharil 
kebhyagehit*, [kila, kebhyagehit* manushyebhyab giibhat" yasya gubhaih. 
Asti kagcliit* evaiii brfite yat gubham Dinitali; Dinitafi sarvasya kasyachit* 
gubbam®] ? (b) Asya sveclichhayii (so) rajyaiii Mahajnani dadati Svami, [samihitena 
*sya], (c) adhyavasayasya* balavatali* praptau tava kaimat. (d) Yat* pimya- 
grahanasya danaiii tan mahyaih dadatu prithivf, [kila, yah prasadah pun- 
yasamgrahe diyate taiii mahyaih dadatu Spindarmada] (e) guddhimate bhak- 
timate* [gisliyaya], uttamaiii cha jivitaiii Manali* [Gvahmano* ’marah], [kila, 
me apajivitam** ma bhfiyat]. Dvivdram vachyo gujastah, etc. 

* P. * so J.*, J.*, .1.* ® C. adds to this at length. (Sandhi is only intermit- 
tingly applied and Sanskrit of every period is used with unusual application.) 

Ner. transL, etc. I’rawc to you, O sacred Gath&s. The answer of Hormijda; 
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Jarathn^tra’s declaration). Prosperous* is he whose prosperity is for any one 
(meaning ^for every one’ (?)). Some say that the rendering should be that 
this welfare is from the Din ; and from the Din is every man's prosperity 
derived], (b) At his own will the Lord the Great Wise One, bestows upon 
that one (or 'upon us') the sovereignty in accordance with His desired object 
(or ‘desire’) (c) for* powerful zeal in its acquisition in consequence of thy desire 
(or ‘prayer’), ([or from His desire for thee in the acquisition of strong zeal’]); 
(d) let therefore the Earth* (sic) = Iramaiti) grant me that gift which is 
that of the apprehension of sanctity, [that is, let Spindarmada grant me the 
grace (or ‘reward’) which is given in the apprehension of Sanctity]; (e) and 
let the highest (i. e. the good) mind [the immortal Gvahmana] give life to 


2. Text. 


Verbal tri, (with paraphrase). Itaque huic [sancto civi (vel ‘nobis (?)’] 
omnium optimum (b) beatitate**-(Yel ‘gloriosa-indole*’)-praeditus vir [propheta] 
beatitateni* [vel ‘felicitatem illustrem**’] det ([vel fortasse ex contrario ‘pro 
hoc sancto (vel ‘pro nobis’) sibi-det (i. e. accipiatf?)) hie vir beatitatem** sacrae 
Causae* nostrae’j); (c) Tuo, [i. e. per Tuum spiritum]* plene-revela*^-et-indica per* 
[Tuum] beneficentissi mum* spiritum* 0 Mazda, (d) [eas doctrinas et disciplinam] 
quas* statueris Sanctitate [utJBonae sapientias[-tiam]-caelestes[-tem] Mentis (e) 
omni die [in omnesdies*2]longaevitatis*beato-incremento. •’Vel fortasse ‘observans 
tuere (vel ‘ordine constitue’'). ’“vel ‘hide [sancto] sumranm bonum sit] omni die (in dies), 
Pahl. text, translit Actilndch zak min harvispgftn® pahKim (b) av8 
valman* 1 khvailh-homand gabrii® khvarih* yehabhnishnb [® mozdj. (c) Lak 
pMdktnS, [aigh, ®Lak yeraalelun^'^ aigh® khvadh-homand’ gabra'^ mhn\ 
mamanash* *+? pavan’ Lak*^ pedakih], afzunik minavad F Ahharmazd, [aigh, 
Lak khavitunih aigh khvarih-hdmand gabra rnftn],, (d) mhn*^ yehabdnSd^* 
rAst^H-13 pavani2+i3 zak VohdmanoiHia padmanb [DinQ*] (e)^* pavan^®’ 
ham&k^« y6m pAvan^'^ der ztvishnih hii-ravakh-manih madam^® yehabdnishub'®. 

’ DJ., D. ins. 1 . * so DJ. * P. ins. varman* ra (so D. late). * DJ. khvarishn; D. om. 
va. • P. ins. pavan dgb. T Mf. om. * D. for mUn. • DJ. ins. ash. DJ. om. ^ “ DJ., D. 
om. zak, ‘*DJ,, D. have line d so. ’*M. Aharayih shapir for rAst and om. pavan z. 
Vi. M. ins. i. *» P. om. ash. « so D.; DJ., «mai. D. om. “ DJ. ®ftnAd. 
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Semi-popular Notice. 

“The G’lthas, or Hymns, of Zoroaster are by far the most precious relic 
which we possess of Oriental Religion, the Only sacred literature which 
in dignity, in profoundness, in purily of thought, and absolute freedom 
from unworthy conceptions of the divine could for a moment be compared 
with the Hebrew Scriptures.” Critical Review Jan ^96. 

An explanation printed for Circulation among Friends 

(This rectification seems to be most urgently called for, certain 
parties seeming not to have noticed it as printed elsewhere.) 

In the l^eoue Blette of Paris, Feb. 1895, and also in a document 
of public authority in that City, bearing the date of the year 1895, 
the following passage occurs in a necrology upon the late lamented Pro- 
fessor Darmesteter, with reference to his recjuest to the Rev. Dr. Mills to 
take his place upon the Sacred Books of the East: niarmesteter publia deux 
volumes de cette traduction anglaise: quund il flit arrive au tome HI, 
qui devait contenir le. Ya^na, un erudit . . ., M. L. II. Mills, lui tit savoir 
qu’il s’occupait lui-meme depuis longtemps d’une traduction de ce texte. 
Avec cet oubli de soi (|ui caraeforise lo vrai merite, convaincu d'ailleurs 
que toute traduction du Yayna pour laquelle on u’aurait pas de secours 
nouveaux sernit necessairement defectueuse, il ceda a M. Mills I’lionneur 
d’achever la publication.’ 

The impression naturally received Irom these, remarks is the erroneous 
one, that the Rev. Dr. Mills in some way originated or suggested the idea 
that he should take upon liimself the task of writing the translation of 
the Yasna for the Sacred Books of the East, in the place of Professor 
Darmesteter. As this is in direct contradiction to Dr. Mills' statement in 
the Pretace to the XXXlst vol, of the Sacred Books of the East, an 
extract from one of Professoi- Darmesteier’s business letters of the time 
is here appended, as it has been considered an “ample refutation of the 
unfair insinuations” of the Revue Bleite and of the other publication. 

’5 Nov. (1883). 

Cher Monsieur Mills. 

. . . M. Max Muller m'a ecrit pour me demander si j'avais Tinten- 
tion de lui donner la suite de ma traduction du Zend-Avesta. Malheur- 
eusement cela m’est impossible, des occupations nouvelles me prenant 
tout mon temps. Je lui ai done repondu que je ne pouvais, et je lui ai 
dit que vous etiez la personne la plus competente pour me remplacer, 



ayant fait vutre etude personnelle depuis plus de luiit aus de la partie 
essentielle du Yasiia. II me r^pond aujouxd’hui : 

^ ^‘After what you say M. Mills would certainly seem your best 
successor. Would you kindly write to him --you could so much better 
explain what is really wanted. It is very desirable that there should not 
be much delay.” 

^ . Je crois que la chose serait bonne et pour la collection elle- 
meme et pour voiis ; ])our la collection, parce qu'elle aiirait la version des 
Gdthas la plus au courant possible; pour vous, parce que cela imposerait 
Fexamen de vos vues a tous les savants et au public en general.’ 

[rrofessor Dannesteter here refers to the preliminary edition of 
proof-sheets (»f Dr. Mills’ larger work, which had bemu t()r some time in 
his hands. It will be seen that he makes tlui translations which occur in 
it the basis of his request, and he. wishes them to become the translations 
in the volume of the Sacred Books which he requests Dr, Mills to trans- 
late. He proceeds:] 

^Vous navez qu’a detacher do votre travail la traduction rhythmique 
avec quelques notes explicatives et le mot a mot quand vous vous en 
ecartez troj). Cela vous pre.ndrait infiniment pen de temps, puisque le 
travail est doja fait. Vous n’aurez qu’a y joindre le reste du Yasna, . . . 
Kefl^chissez bion sur lo sujet, puis ecrivez-moi voti’e determination decisive: 
]e crois que vous surmonterez vos scrupules et quo vous diroz oui. Je le 
desire du l()nd du emur; car, a defaiit de vous, jo ne vois pas qui pourrait 
faire la chose et la tiure bien. . . . Dans Tespoir d’une reponse favorable, 
^Je Buis, 

Totre bien devout, 

^ James Darmesteter.’ 

Some spontaneous remarks of distinguished critics. 

„ . . . Das Ergebniss einer erstaunlichen Arbeit sehr mannigfaltiger 
Art... unser Verstiindniss der Gathas machtig gefordert — GoUmgmhe 
Gelehrie Anmyen^ Mai 13, lb93. Professor P. Justi. 

“Tons ceux qui s’oecupent de Finterpretation des Gllth^s rendront 
hommage a Fimmense labour scientifique de M. Mills .... son livre reste 
un instrument indispensable pour letiide. . . - Professor James 

Dannesteter, Feme Critique^ i8 septembre, 1893. 



. insbesondere von Mills,* der diese schwierigen Gedichte itiit 
Beigabe des sammtlichen Interpretationsapparates der Ueberlieferang in 
griindliclister Weise behandelt hat . . 

* Lawrence H. Mills, A Study of the Five Zaratlmshtriaii 1894 .... 

and the Zend Avesta, Fart. Ill, the Yaana, &c., iu the ‘Sacred Books of the East, 
Vol, XXXI, Oxford 1887. — Professor F. JuSTI in the 1897, Vimssiaclm Jahrbuchj 
p. 68, bonder ahdnick. 

Milh, Lawrence H., A Stwiy of the Five Zarathnnktrian (Zoroastrian) Odthds 
with texts and franslationsj also with the Fahlavi translation . . . with 
Nen/mnyFs Sanskrit Text . . . also with the Persian text . . . together 
with a conwtentaty . . . 1894, pp. XXX, 622. 4®. 

. Wer lieute ira Avestl selbstiindig und mit Erfolg arbeiten 
will, muss sich die gesammte Tradition dienstbar machen. Das hat Mills 
in seinem Werke: ^ A Study of the Five Zarathushtrian (Zoroastrian) GAthas’ 
an dem sehwierigsten und diinkelsten Teile des Avestii gethan. Er gibt 
erst den Text in Originalschrill, im ersten Teile bis p. 153 und im 
dritten Teile bei Yasna 51 u. 53 auch in lateinischer Umschrift; dann 
folgt eine wiirtliclie lateinische Uebersetzung, der Pahlavitext und dessen 
Uebersetzung, Nlrydsanghs Text in Umschrift und Uebersetzung, der Text 
einer modemen Parsi -Uebersetzung des Pahlavitextes in Umschrift und 
eine freie englisclie Uebersetzung des Griindtextes. Der vierte Teil 
p, 339 bis 622 enthiilt einen ausliihrlichen Commentar, der als Erlauterung 
dienen soil zu der Ueborsetzung der Gathas, die Mills in den Sacred 
Books of the East Vol. XXXI gegeben hat. Theil 1 und 4 waren schon 
1892 ausgegoben worden. 

^‘Mills’ Werk, das Ergebniss laiigjahriger, mlihe- und entsagungs- 
voller Arbeit, vereinigt bis auf ein Worterbuch, das in Aussicht gcstellt 
wird, alles, was fiir die Erklarung der G^thAs nothwendig ist. Man mag 
im einzelnen noch so viol abweichen, immer wird es die Grimdlage bilden, 
aul’ der sich jede weitere Forschung aufbauen muss. Mills hat mit ihm 
der Avest^forschung einen hervorragenden Dienst geleistet, und es gebiilirt 
ihm daflir der warmste Dank imd die vollste Anerkennung. 

Halle (Saale). R, PischeL” 

(Zeitsehrift der D. M. G July, 1896.) 

L. Mills, The Five Zoroastrian GathA.s with the Zend, Pahlavi, 
Sanskrit, and Persian Texts and Translations. Leipzig 1892 — 94 . This 
work affords to every Avesta-scholar complete materials for the Study 
of the GAthAs. Bombay Iranian Catalogue. Prof. Wilhelm 1901 . 

The edition of the book is nearly exhausted. Jan. 1902. 

The author is occupied with a (possible) new edition of S.B.E. XXXI. 





itA; pets, nah- khvdstavy and nd- 
khvdstar; cp. for form ind. anehds, 
y. 28, 9; 32, 15; 53, 8, 
instr. pi. m., nt. of iijii (which see) 

through these, illis, adverbially used; 
(trad, curiously errs; see the texts). 

hostile; or nt., hosti- 
lity, displicentia; n. du. masc. (return- 
ing for form to Justi), or inst. s. nt.(?) 

y. 44, 15; cp. ind. 

okas + a priv.; rt. uc; cp. imr; 
goth. etc. [The pahl. 

trlr. is here in error or confused; 
see comm.|. 

Aijjjii, other, alius (atque); 

n. H. m. y. 1; 

50, 1 ; 53, 5 (pahl. cakdi min) 
ii.s.in. (so rd.) !^4J|ii>,y.53,4,DJ(J.2) 

ace. s. m. , i. c. 

acc. s. m. (^jjii,thatisC(4J|^ii, 

y. 53, 5 (i*,.^=:])ah]. j = (ii)w 
(jj with inlicrcnl vowel)) 


(acc. s. m. 


lat. av.) 

acc. s, m. 


y. 34, 

(one Ms. 

c^jwjw), 

y. 34, ' 

inst. s. m. 

JlJJjil, 

lat. av. 


dat. s.m. „ 

gen.s.m.**^^^wjii (sic) „ 
gen.s.in.**n^^^wjj^(as deciphered 
(see p. 1) not UmijM); 


n. dual m, lat. av. 

n. pi. m. (?) j»w) 4 .{?) „ „ 

n. pi. m. j«{>»(?) „ „ 

n. pi. m. „ 

n. pi. m. B « 

aec. pi. m. (?) *** iiiijAi = (**‘ 

acc. pi. m. y. 44, 11; 

45, 11 (pahl. sakdi min) 

(ace. pi. m. later av.) 

hist. pi. m. later av. 

» » 

gcn.pl. ” ” 

s- pi- ” ” 

acc. 8. f. {^wji» „ „ 

nom. pi. f. B B 

nom. pi. f. „ n 

n. ])1. f. „ „ 

ll. pi. f. „ „ 

acc. pi. f. {luiijii „ „ 

acc. pi. t‘. jtimfunijii „ „ 

g.pl.f.6^(^«w)i»*(sic?), 

}} n 

(gcn.pl.f.**^?)^^^)^ (sic) ,) 

n. acc. s. nt. B » 

n.s.nt. J|4i or^ jji)4)4J|ii(J.^) 
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n., acc. s. nt. lat. av.; 

n., acc. pi lit. lat. av. 

iust. pL lit. later av.; 

cp. iim/i, old pers. uHnjiu [Is a for- 
mation from + ujii probable?; 

a connection of Aijii with ulim seems 
difficult: cp. armcn. o/y/, etc.; see 
the usual occurrences cited; but cp.(?) 
o//a.s tor -d//u«(V) from an orig. 
which is also set (?J for una, 

Aijii (?) I ; the paid. trlr. led with -s'o/id;; 

Nor, itntju-; pers. dhiur. ii as 
orig. pahl.-av = z. lost nasalisation. 


read gain^ attain, at- 

tingcre, stem for 

3d B. conj. act. 1. av. 

I8t pi opt. act. „ 

Ist pi opt. act. „ 

stem 

3d pi indie, med. 

(so already Kick); .ttJJAijjii causative 
stem. 

1st «. indie, act. ^ i 

(so) JC) 0 '>^^d^id,l.av. 

3d s. indie, act. „ „ 


^othelmso^ aliterj"'^®- 
y. 51, 10; pahl ^^^i;OJiiij)j*,lav. 

. 3d s. pret. „ „ 


jicrs. (I I (jar dt/ni (notice the total 
difference of Ncr.'s sk. from the 
pahl here, he having read a pahl 
-'o/r instead of zahV); sec 
cp. iiid. umjathiL 

), among, between, inter 
(as separating; ej). intcr-dieo); roc 
>){ and )i>Y] y. 33, 7; 49, 3 (|-); 

I (.(■ b itudoi'i/; Xcr, mmlhi/e, 
y. 33, 7; aiiltirdk, y.49, 3; 31, 1; 

is first cxpl’d at y. 49,3 
by III in... J(i dll die; dbliinno bhaodmi 
(a by no means obvious distinction of 
the highest importance folloAvcd by 
all critical writers); cp. ind. oMldr, 
old pers. m'dar, evnqov; iiitr6{(l); old 
irish Her, «t/r(W.), (lost nasalisation 
of «), etc. 


2'l s. imperv. act. „ „ 

2(1 s. im])erv act. „ 

2»1 s. imperv. . .) 

act. , 

2(ls.imperv.act. „ 

Ist g. uonj. act. „ „ 

(ists. conj. act (?)**j{j(,Wj»jjj» „ 

3<1 sg, conj. act. „ „ 

(med. forms in variants) 
part. perf. med. ^ 

iu{)i»^.33,5 


n. 8. m. 


it. 


part, causative prest. 

1. av. 

g. 8. m. 

(= irreg. 
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acc. B. 
acc. B. 
inst. B. 
abl. B. 
abl. B. 


transfer to an a declens.); cp. ind. 
dp, dpire; htapiOyapiscor^ttdipisror, 

f. water; aqua; 

n. 8. 

„ „ 

trsf.to decl. 
later av. 

(J. s. „ „ 

s- «• W" » n 

s- 8. iei" » >, 

.loo. 8. (?) „ , 

loc. s. is a postposition) 

[loc. 8. \?) if to J)l>, 

thcn(?) to an a decl.; 

(?); or possibly adv. to an 
transf., read (DJ 


diuilin(?) comp, later av. 
(dual (?) var. „ ) 

n. pi. „ 

n., TOC. pi. !^^iu , „ 

acc. pi. y. f)!, 7. 

acc. pi. y. 44^ 4, 

dat.; abl. pi. (mistranslit.) 

gen. pi. iat- ‘^y- 

gen. pi. „ „ 

; pabl. maifd; Ner. dpo; pers. dv; 

cp. ind. {dp), ap(t^ upds, etc., onoq; 
lith. iipe (?); etc. 


y. 32,11; see 

(or possiblyi(^i>))? As from - jjiM, 

3d s. cans. act. ^takes awaY\ uufort; 
cp. dpdjfafi [or preferring tlie 

root we must accept a loss 


of yn as in ujjai(au for 
(?) and cp. ind. adln/dpayafi (?) and 
pratijinjaynti (Wli.), rendering ‘causes 
to go away'; i. c. ‘takes away', the 
pabl. seeming to favour this root j 
with imzliimj; as a free rendering 
however the paid, may still point to 
causative of 

alieii; later, alienus : 
acc. s. nt. y. 31. 20 


(adverbially). 

hit. av. 

abl. s. nt. (read |sjutf-) 

g. s. nt. 

^ is = 4* see in trod.) 

n. pi m. later av. 

n. pi. ui. „ 

gen. 8. fcm. ^ ^ 

Hce. pi. f. „ 

Thc])ahl. trlr. hal with iiiin iflJunjEev. 
pagedt; pers. as pan; cp. ind dpara, 

apardwi^] formation i)) + (a) 

inferior com])ar. siiff.); c]). 
from ind. ddhara, dvaru from 
don; ep. z. ind. dpant from 


upa; z. ind. dntffra from 

dntUj etc.; cp. cirnfm^on ; cj). goth. 
afar, ajtra, ohg. nftard; see for 

further etym. 
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•"W* “ 

alien man, 

homo alionns; acc. pi, m. 

y. 45, 11, homines 
alienos; juihl akhar (?) amhufiMn; Ner 
maniishyfhim ; \)QT^ /^^s(?) 
Mamyihi; op. for formation 

uimrdnta{= *11 ving beyond 
the (western) border^); for etym. see 

y. 51, 7; acc. pi. f. 
of 4)11 (= water), which see. 

(I. av.iigjii), away, from ;cp. 
ind. iipa; (tm*\ lat. ap in ap-erio, ab, 
ois; goth. <(/; germ, ab; cngl. off. 

y. 33, 5; see {jiJ, {)«; 
n. s. m, part. perf. mcd., adeptns; cp. 
M, dpthidm f dpdnnaos; UV. 11,34,7, 
tdm no data wavufo vdjhvm rdfho 
dpdndm hr dim a citdyud dire -dice; 
pah), bard^m aijdftndi as = 
imperv,, erron., but so first indicating 
the root; Ner. avdpoya; pers. (N.B.) 
diff. text; Hh am bdyad^ = pahl. 
Myad(^}); cj). RV. IX, 10, 5, dpdnuso 
vivdmdo jdnanta nshdao bhdyam mrd 
dnmn vi tanvtde. 

D(^ 4 )i>, last, ultimus; siiperl. 

formation from 

n., a. s. nt. C(C( 4 )i> (so), lat. av. 
n. B. nt. y. 53, 7 (per- 

haps adverb.). 

a.s.nt.(adv.) S((< 4 )ai, y.30,4; 45, 3; 
48,4; 51,14. 


loc. s. m. y. 43, 5; 51, 6. 

n. s. fern. am{^ 4 )ai, y. 44, 19. 

The pahl. trlr. lea in recognising the 
adv. form, vad val zak t afddm; 
Ner. ydvaf nirvdnam; pers. dn dn i 
akhar, y, 30, 4; so vad avb zak t 
afdm, y. 4.5, 3; so Ner. in y.48,4 
nirvdne; so in y. 51, 14, ml avb 
zak i afddm; see the texia at the 
places; superl. from itigjAi; cp. ind. 
apamd, so adhamd from ddha (as = 
adhdi^\ avamd from dva, npnmd from 
upa, paramd from pdra. 

(1. av. upon, about, 

after; y. 30, 11; 31, 17; 32, 3, 8, 
15; 48, 5; cp. old pers. apiy; ind. 
dpi; mi, mi* 

^.^(5^A4)Aa)^ thereto, thereafter, 
postea, abhinc, y. 29, 4; .^jjaai + 

*(3au+ which sec; cp. sk. dpi ca; 
the pahl; trlr. first explained by 
akhar, followed by all (except Hang, 
who erred just here). * cp. 

.^^aa)»A 4 )ai^ was known, or 
announced, y. 44, 18; 3tl s. pass, 
aor. of pA>^ (which see). 

m. offspring (?), 

progenies?; ace. s. 

y. 48, 5; posterity, [or (whether a 
compos, or not) *since birth*(?); see 
A»(S^] J so pahl. akhar min zerkhd* 

wshnb\ Ner. paQcdt yat jdtdndm; 
pers. pa^ az zadan; cp. for form 
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only apipruni^ ^accompanying every 
breath*. 

(> + which see): 
y. 32, 9 ^away from*; > is the par- 
ticle of emphasis; cp. ind. djm + 
H = dpo; cp. (to illustrate the infre- 
quent use) RV. II, 28, G, dpo su 
myaksha varum hhiydsam mit sdinriV 
Hdoo md yrbMyu; RV. V,48, 2, 
dpo dpdcir dpord lipejafe prd pflr^ 
vdbhU Urate dem/ir jdnah ; RV. X, 
88, 12, S yds tatom \shdso vibhdUr 
dpo drnoti tdmo arcishd ydn; so the 
pahl. km; Ner. adhikam; pers. bih, 

id") y. 44, 4, acc. pi. f. of 
, water’, which see. 

without a superior, 

having no first, nullum - primum- 
habeiis; acc. sing. nt. adverbial 

(or masc. withjj^w 
(?) ■= y. 28, 3; 

or (which sec) + ^ priv.; 
cp. ind. dpdrvyam; the pahl. has 
fratum^ prob. reading 
Ner. praffiamasi/a; pers. avval. 

to, against, ad; y. 31, 13; 
43, 3, 7; 46, 11, 12; 51, 9, 19; 
cp. ind. abhl; oh; operio; goth. 
bi (?), etc. 

(? see 

pp. ofiJj)^, viewed, 
seen, nom. pi. nt.(?) 

y. 31, 2; 50, 5; pahl. y. 31, 2 
madam-nihhkhnih ; Ner. upiiri pra~ 


pdddnam; pers. amr* nigarishnt; 
y. 50, 5 {(tfam) mdm-niUztd; cp. 
ind. drshfdy pp, of dan;.^ drg. 


y. 31, 2 'in view’, in- 

conspectii (so altcrn.). The pahl, trlr. 
seems at y. 31, 2 at first sight to 
offer a loc., but it is a compos.; 
the loc. was therefore first sugges- 
ted by Roth; cp. ind. dfshh]. 


most furthering, 
maxime sustineiis; su])erl. of 

acc. s. nt. I 


y. 51, 1, maxime siistiuens, pros- 
perans; pahl. madam harhimlh; 
but Ner. vpari varslidmi. Note the 
difference and judge of the error 
committed in holding Nor.'s trl. to 
be a reproduction of tlic jialil. pure 
and siin])le ; some false reading such 
as bar- made him think {dbdrUldn^ ^to 
rain* [in, however, the figurative (?) 
sense; cp.RV.VlH, 50 (Mttllcr, Auf. 

61), 7, (Ittdra) ud vdmhma moyhavan 
gdcishtaya ud indru ^(^pamishUuje ; 
Stiyana; mayhavan ffamshfaye gd 
icchate maliyam ud vamlmva^ 
casva gdm (*), Hi yeshah (V); but 
Ludwig ^giesz dich ausz, o M.*; 
so Roth; cp. RV. IV, 20, 7, ud vd- 

vrshmm tavishVmi ugrd hmdbhynin 
daddlii punMta rdydh; Say.: «c/- 
vavrskdno ^bhtshfdn kdmdn varshakas 
team rdyah pagvddidliandny mna- 
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bhyain doivlliyo daddhi. dehl; RV. V, 
53 , 14 , vnlitiH qmn yor upa mri 
bheshtfjdm Ayma manduh Hthd\, pers. 
(ware-hitmhn (not misled by Ner.); 
cp ind. hh&ntj booty-bringing;: see 

'i! 

steudfast eliaractcr- 
istie, n. pi. nt. y. 11^1, HI, 

res-, vcl indoles-, sine-diibio; the 
jinlil. affording only the general 
sense, pamn puiilluh (~ Svilll^ or 
‘as to^, capability) ; Ner. (:ulxtyd; ])crs. 

pnh ///'•<?n«/*;pcrliaps^n:: ‘two’ 

+ = ‘Ml’; i. c. dubious, un- 

decided, and ibis with the a jiriv. 
would be ^decided’, ‘not dubious’, 
i. 0. ‘iinjdanted cliaraeteristie’: cp. 
(kkoyaa: and for form cp. prd, as 
U] jurani-prus^ rathu-pr"- ; nlri-^ 
ph'o; j^oth. fidl-,\ etc. 

(so correcting jAi *(?)), 
y. 53, 5, se(' and (^V): as 
Iroui^jAi + oyu, 2^1 pi. iinprop. 

conj.: cp. form of impf.** uafu 4- 
ab/u = ‘gain yc’, ‘nitciuini’; or 
refer the word to ej).** (tUii’ 

yaffa, 2d pl.oi//o/(V) athcni.: cp.‘ ydhfn 
to yef beside ydjafi, or as past p., 

cp. yntfu = z. Reading 

‘and with these’, wc 

have hisque, fern.; ‘and with these 
religious natures (or ‘precepts’)’; the 

pahl. seems to have read4ii^«*^iii; 


I see pa van hold II {do}; Ner. nbayor, 
-s, (-//); pel’s, pah bar dd; 

[Stating other possibilities, consider 

the reading as 2d pi. 

imperv. from the root of 

athem.; 

from yah = ‘be yc zealous’ (hard- 
ly a voe. of a past part. ‘0 ye 

honoured ones’ (? 

not seeking 

wealth in herds, not thrifty, minime 
incrementum afferens; mininie- 
diligens; ' 

n. pi. y. 4‘J, 4; 

from-^^i*4»j^^ (which see) + ^ 

priv.; c]). for form ind. gnvydnt, 
pifihh, sfabhdy-, mmy-; pahl. af^hu' 
vhihhno''; notice the total difference 
of Nor. with amuui^mmh; sec comm.; 
the pahl. is made certain as above 
deciphered by the pers. nah-a/zilm" 
hniandidi, so also indeed by the 
gatha-text. 

I for sacrificial use, me- 

trical, loc. sg. (acc. pi. ?) 
y. 4(), 17; Justi comp, dpaas; 
RV. IX, 88, 7 upo nd mahhu mma- 
iir blmcd nub saldsrdpsdlj prtandshun 
mi yajiidlj; Sayana has: apm iti 
rupundma babiiriipaMmm prfandsbdt 
prtandndm abhi bbuvite Vn/ro* iva 
yajuo yasbtnvyo^ hbamdYi (so the 
2(i edit. ; Ludw. however does not 
follow Sfiy. with Roth and Grassm.) 
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if we aho fear to follow this ad- 
mirable suggestion as to the zend 
word after the hint of the paid, 
trlr. whieh is padmdn (Ner. pram- 
dmmy pel’s. anddzah\ then cp. ind. 
&piis as = ‘holy action at the altar’: 
see KV. 1, 110, 1, taUim me dpas tdd 
u Uhjate punah svudiMd dhttir tied- 

thdj/a gasi/aU; cp. ; 

y- 5(5, 3, 3 (Hp.): read 
pahl. (iiU(g,(soD.) not as 

printed this latter seems 

an erroneous tiaiisliteratioii of some 
early writer into zend characters 
of the pahl word yds or gdfh, for 
a variation exists which may give 

i, c. (jdthd^ the ordinary 

non-organic ) being misread in 
Sp/s edition by the copi/ist as r ) ; 
and if it be (jdfho (or giho), it gives 
the correct idea of metric sanctity: 
cp. opiiH (?) ; old h. germ, uoha; germ. 
iiben (?), sec above. poss. r/dlh m, 

f. deathlessiiess, 

indefinitely prolonged life, eternal 
life, vita sine-morte in longinquita- 
tem producta, immortalitas; 

y. 83, 8 (correction). 

n. s. 

= y. 84, 11. 


acc. 8. y. 34, 1, 

ace. s. 

[inst.s.(?)4M^A»i^.w^-= 

y. 44, 18 = ‘in regard to -ii’ 
(and poss. (?) 47, 1; see noiu. (?) 
and also acc. (?) du.)]. 
g. s. 

y. 81,(5: 32, 5. 

g. s. *!^^iu^(j)^){){fii)(soeoiT.) 

g.s.(-tt^j»^-=) (so) 

loc. K. ~ 

y. 45, 7; 48, 1. 

n. dual y-45, 5 

(so only possibly; see ace,.): 47, 1 
(V so only ])Oss. ; see ace. du. and 
inst. sg.). 

acc. du. [i>^| {){{^jy*44, 18, 

45, 5, but see nom. (?); 45, 10; 
47. 1 (? see nom. du. (?) and instr. 
s. V); i)l, 7. 

I noni. ace. du. D^An^|D^l[/{Ci»,l.av. 
dat. du. ji^guuj^[jj^|{){54i( 
g. du. 

g.du.[so altern.(?)] 

= y. 33. 8 (so 

possibly (?), but see nom. s.). 
acc. pi. 

- f y. 81, 21; 

(altern. y. 33, 8); 

which see, + m 
priv.; cp. ind. amrtaf'od; rt mar, 
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‘die’; cp. d/ifigoffia* {?)', pahl. WHO’d* 
dd(/; Ner. amirdiUe; pers. amerddd. 

not-dying, immortalis; 

ace. s. m. lat- 

n. pi. m. introd. to y. 28 

(so perhaps as if in eoin]*.) 

n. pi. m. 

ace. pi. 111. jiu^- 5= 1. a. 


cp ukrti]; cp. afi.pQ6(riOQ (V), etc.; 
the pahl. trlr. naturally led the way 
in recognising, the connectione of 
this and the preceding word. 

Jai(? -.ui); goiug(?); coming; 
ien8(?), veniens; pt. pres, of the 
stem of which see), 

ace. s. m. y. 40, 5, veni- 

entem (‘^) ; paid, ydfilnedo; Ner. samiU 
yamanah; pers. amdd and dynd; cp, 
dyati. of iud. /, aija (+ u (V)). J • 


acc. pi. m. ~ » » 

acc.pl.ui. ^ ” 

aOC.]d.m.ll)Ji3jiM- ::: » n 

dat., aid. pi. m. 
dat., abl. pi. m. 
gen. pi. 

voc. pi. m. ^^(6-** J7 n 
voc. pi. m. „ » 

n.acc.sg.nt. {((25^{{Ai; from 
plus pri7. often 

in an accented syll. bef. J J, (and fp 


or for* 

merly deciphered uhn; but the { sound 
is totally absent); y, 29; 8; thiS; 
hie. g. du. (placed here for 

convenience); y. 30, 3 emended on 
account of the metre to 

hut an ancient form is of course 
possible. So the pahl. trlr. first 
explained as to base and case 
mi\\ min mtmansMn ; Ner etiujosca; 
not so the parsi-pers. Ms. which 
read mm for min] 

y. 44; 12; n, s. m,, hic; 


= as in cp. mdrfija); 

cp. yet sec 

cp. mdrttja- 

krta (?), = rfd, >^({) = 

pr(M,al80J>)>jiioj^()(^, cp. ^floati, 


y. 34, 6; 46, 1; 50, 9; 
l8t 8. imperv. conj. act. of J, I will 

go; ibo; the pahl. trlr. first recog- 
nised the root and Is* pers. sg. with 
sMniwi; Ner. praeardmi; pers 
ravam (y. 46, 1); ep. an ind. dydui 







